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Unionists, Clergy Demand 
Justice in Derrick Slaying 


_ By John Hudson Jones : 


More unionists joined an impressive group of Negro and 
white New Yorkers this week demanding justice in the brutal 
Dec. 7 Harlem police killing of Negro veteran John Derrick. 


Sha 
The Negro ‘clergy is prominent assist the NAACP in the forma- 


among the outraged  citize . ap 
hace numbers ct ow reoqhd tion of a Citizens Committee to/ 


Monsignor of the Catholic Church, } 5“© that justice is done in this case, 
a former American Legion official and thereby protect the lives of 


and a national leader of the Amer-| 2! the people of this community 


ican Jewish Congress. in he og omg Es distal 
Releasing some 50 names of rhea te owe diately ‘el 
_ those who've demanded action in| SPO®@™8 to Rev. Robinsons let- 


. ter were Monsignor Cornelius A. 
neh: + ia El restiok _ Drew, St. Charles Catholic Church;. 


New York Branch of the National| Nathan M. Padgug, vice-president 
Rei Eee tha’ A dvancdnent of the American Jewish Congress; 


of Colored People declared: “More St. Clinton Slim, Past Commander 
are coming in every day in re- Midtown Post, American Legion; 


? McGur, Local 22 International 
sponse to Rev. James H. Robin- joe MeGur, ae 
son's, Setter tb over 100 ledding Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; 


a te and Ted. Brown, International 
citizens.” Rev. Robinson, pastor of Siikdiood of” Sleeping Car 


the Church of the Master is chair- Doltars 
man of the committee sponsored * 


by the docal NAACP. 5 
fee OTHERS demanding justice 
The killing of the 24-year-old were Rev. W. H. Booker, City 


- Negro veteran just 24 hours after BiiGieen Koil Brown: Roscoe 
his honorable discharge from the i Ba We Chandler 


—— See Page 3 — 


YOURS SUBVERSIVE! 
DON'T You KNow 
THERE'S A WAR ON? 


bor Party, the Civil Rights Con- 


“I have examined the evidence 
_and found it so clear and so hor- 


U. S. Army by Patrolmen Louis Church of God In Christ; Kelly A. 


Palumbo and Basil Minakotis was 
denounced by Rev. Robinson as 
“horrible” and has raised a growing 
storm of protest and demand for 
the criminal prosecution of the 
killer cops. * | | 

PREVIOUSLY the _ Furriers 
Joint Council, the Harlem Trade 
Union Council, the American La- 


gress, and the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress demanded action and pledged 
support to others seeking justice. 

Rev. Robinson told the citizens: 


rible that I readily agreed ... to 


Collins, Democratic Assmeblyman 
Elijah L. Crump; Monsignod Cor- 
nelius A. Drew. St. Charles Cath- 
olic Church; Mrs. Clara George, 
Women’s Division of the Elks; Les- 
ter B. Granger; Bernard Harkavy, 
American Jewish Congress; Rev. 
W. Eugene Houston, Randal 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; 
Mrs. Alma Vessels John, president 
of the Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses; Rev. Herbert 
King, Grace = Congregational 
Church; Rev. Robert I. Lawrence, 
Metropolitan Methodist Church; 
Rev. Isabel M. Lee, Lena Lee, 


of the Lottie C. Kennedy Teague 
of the Elks. 


You Eouldn t Find lt in Any Other Paper 


Every news aper that’s run for the cash divi- 
dends and not for the truth has welcomed the Big 
Brass’s plans to rebuild the Nazi-armies. 


But the people of the world are aghast. They 
saw their sons die by the millions to defeat that 
army a few short years ago. 


They reject the idea of allowing the murdering, 


looting, baby-killing goose-steppers to go on the 


¢ 


: ad 
, ’ f Spee 
Fae . a MAA debe 


‘rampage again. 


_ But the millionaire newspapers here back it. 
We don't. We warmed America, in the Daily 


Worker and The Worker as far back as October 


1949 that the Pentagon and the Administration were 
planning it. Our articles from Washington exposed 
this plot before it became public news. We told 


And we warned America’s people to be on guard. 


eR 


now 


how General Omar Bradley had spilled the beans.. 


WHAT WE WARNED then is in the headlines 


The. warmakers are hell-bent to explode World 
War III on us. And we haxe explained that they 
do so in the interests of the Big Corporations who 
seek to dominate the world. You'll find the proof 
in these pages—this week as every week. 

No other paper has warmed that the Dulles- 
Truman-Eisenhower plan is criminal, morally and 
politically. No other paper has. warned that this 
policy is bound to wind up in defeat. . 

The war-weary people of Europe abhor it. 
The Germans themselves don’t ‘want it. Only this 
week a magazine poll there showed that 85 percent 
of the West German people oppose the Wall Street 
scheme to rebuild what our sons and our allies died 
by the millions to defeat. Only the warmon gers 


+, and their press want it, 


Hence the enormous value of newspapers like 


this, Hence you cannot afford to go a day without _ 


the Daily Worker and The Worker. 
You must not only read it yourself: but get your 
neighbor, your friend, your shopmate to read it. 
* % 
WE ARE in the midst of our annual campaign 


to keep this paper’s circulation at 60,000, and to get 
20,000 mail subscribers to it. 


Have you subscribed? Have you gotten your 
friend, your neighbor to subscribe? 

We urge you to do so at once, as your blow 
against allowing Hitler’s generals to get back into 
uniform for Wall Street to begin World War III. 

A subscription to a newspaper for peace can help 
save, your son from dying for the glory of John 
Foster Dulles’. and ‘his. corporations’ dividends... 


rn 


- 
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Jon. 12 Rally to Get 
‘Chicago Peace Pian’ 


CHICAGO.—A “Chicago Peace Plan,” now in the making, will be presented on!| 
Friday, Jan. 12, 8:00 p.m., at a huge peace rally at the Chicago Coliseum. Eight Chi- 
cagoans who attended the recent Second World Peace Congress in Warsaw and saw the 


results of war's devastation on their 
tour of Europe, were at work on 


the plan this week. 

-_ “Jf there is anything that must 
be brought home to Chicagoans,” 

they declared in a joint statement, 

“it is the realization that our city 

and the world must be spared the 


ee > BO coundry Unit, Local 458, CIO 


dam, Warsaw and Stalingrad.” 


“LIDICE, Illinois, must Jearn 
from Lidice, Czechoslovakia, that 
the ways to peace must be found 
by our generation. Our fight is 
against those who are out to de- 
stroy the fact that different peo- 
ples under different social systems 
can live in peace.” 

The eight delegates are: Rev. 
Massie Kennard, assistant pastor, 
Metropolitan Community Church; 
Dorothy Cole, observer for the 
Conference of Club Presidents and 
Program Chairmen; Charles Proc- 
tor, chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee, Local 28, CIO United 
Packinghouse Deana Mollie Lu- 


ai crtrretititS, 


ILLINOIS 
DaSABLE 


jof Christian Social Ethics, Epis- 


cas, United Office Workers, Lo- 
cal 24; Harold Ward, financial sec- 
retary, Local 108 UE-Farm Equip-, 
ment Workers; Yolanda Hall, co- 
ordinator, Chicago Labor Confer- 
ence for Peace; James Miller, 
chairman, American Car and 


United Auto Workers; Angeline| 
Mensik, Czech-American Peace 
Peace Committee. 


MAIN speakers at the “Desti- 
nation Peace” rally on Jan. 12 will} 
be Rev. Joseph Fletcher, professor 


copal Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Charles Howard, publisher 
and attorney, former leader of the 
Iowa Republican Party. 

The mammoth meeting will also 
feature a cultural program includ- | 


ments and subscriptions fer the 
Hilinois Edition to 208 N. Welle 
St. Rm 202. Chicago 2, fil 


Phone 8A 6-5580. 
Editer: CARL HIRSCH ) 


CHARLES HOWARD 


ing national group dancers and 
choruses. 

Under the auspices of a broad 
group of leading Chicagoans as 
sponsors, the rally is expected to 
open a new and crucial stage in 
the fight for peace in this city, 
attracting thousands of Chicago- 
ans who have become convinced 
that the U. S. “Operation Korea” 


can only lead to further disaster, 
unless this nation. takes the road 


ILLINOIS 


ONE NICKEL 


WON'T WORK 


If you have dropped 
only one nickel, deposit 


BANG Up. 


to mediation and peace. 


monopoly. 


1. LIFT RECEIVER 
2. DEPOSIT 


ONE DIME 


OR TWO NICKELS 


3. Listen for dial tone 
—then dial number. 


® 
If no answer, 


HANG UP 


THIS IS THE SIGN you will see on pay telephones in Illinois 
right after the. first of the year—courtesy of the profit-fat telephone 


‘Put Another Nickel 


In’-- Telephone Co. 


CHICAGO.—The nickel phone call in on has been| 


shoved into oblivion by the world’s biggest monopoly, which 
is not satisfied that it is making fabulous record profits. An 


estimated $3,000,000 a. year addi- 
tional profit will go into the coffers 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
subsidiary of American Telephone 
and Telegraph, as a result of the 
new increase. 


The new rate will come just as 
AT&T is announcing that it made 
several hundred millions last year. 
Quarterly financial returns already 
indicate that AT&T will wind up 
the year with an all-time record 
“take.” | 

‘However, the phone monopoly’s 


Iltinois branch has found what it 


Giese 


Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge 


World Peace Congress - 
CHARLES HOWARD, 


_ leader of the Iowa Republican 


REPORT of the Chicago 
delesation to the World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw 


_ DESTINATION DE ACE 


Nationally prominent speakers: 


REV. JOSEPH FLETCHER, 
Professor of Christian Social Ethics, 


Publisher and Attorney, former 


Mass. and 


Initiator of the American sponsoring 
Committee for Representation at the 


Party. 


also CLUB METRO dancers 
‘and All Nations Program 


THEY VISITED THE 
SOVIET UNION! 


_hear their report on the 
Peace Congress and 
their experiences in 
England, France, 
Poland and Russia 


‘ 


i—the nickel phone cal]. becomes a 


“100 percent American” menepdlil 


r 


considers a “soft touch” in this 
state. The Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, which includes a majority 
of members appointed by Gov. 
Stevenson, has been kept busy 
| granting the phone company re- 


| 


peated rate boosts. 
Just a year ago, Illinois Bell put 


into effeet a rate increase which | 


nets the company an additional] an- 
nual profit of $22,785.015. 

The ICC went through the mo- 
tions of opposing the 10-cent rate 
for local: pay station calls. How- 
ever, the commerce commission, 
which is supposed to represent the 
public in utility rate disputes, fail- 
ed to contest a court order raising 


) 


the rate. mo { 


Se—along with the five-cent beer 


thing of the past in Illinois: This: 


has raised its price 100 percent! 


Just Out! 


MONOPOLY 
TODAY 


By Labor Research 
Association 


A popular pa of economic 


concentration in the U.S. since 
World War H. 


90 Cents 
For mail orders, add 10 cents for 
mailing. Send $1. . 


MODERN 

Book Store 

180 W. Washington $t. 
DE 2-6552 


Dance and celebration i 
DEC. 3ist 


9 to2 


with 

- CHARLES 
COLLINS 
Orchestra _ 


: a ew we oe ig eT ten nn ee te A 


FOOD — DRINKS — FLOOR SHOW § 


UE Ballroom 


37 S. ASHLAND 


COLISEUM 


Wabash and 15th St. {} : 
Tickets 60c and $1.20 (Tax incl.) |#! a i | 
from: Nedwick’s Bookstore, 534 S. Ce Sg F pee 

Michigan; Modern Bookstore, 180 — ene — a 
W. Washington; and Romaine’s — peer 
Bookstore, 184 N. LaSalle. Tickets: |f- 
and ‘information: 179 W. Washing- : 

_., ton St; Room, 905, RA, 6-598] 


— * = 


Friday, January 12 at 8 sharp 


Sponsored by the Chicago Welcoming Committee 
for the Delegates to the World Peace Congress: 


Initiating sponsors: 
PROF. ANTON J. CARLS< "i, University eo! Chicage 
FLORA. J, COOKE, Principal Emeritus ef Frances Parker School 
REV. JOSEPH EVANS, Metropolitan Community Church 
PROF. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, fermcr Gev., of the Virgin Islands 
BERNARD LUCAS, Chairman, Chi. Laber Conference fer Peace 
THOMAS L. SLATER, Sec’y-Treas. Carpenters Union Ne. 1, AFL 
_ MADEL A. TERMAN, preminent businessman 
IDELL M. UMBLES, ‘American Women For Peace 
‘listed ‘for indentification purposes enly.) _ 
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1es of Hoover and Others 


Reveal Worries of Wa 


By Max Gordon 


- speeches were made by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, titular head 
of the Republican Party, who pro- 
claims his full backing to the Tru- 
man Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy, and by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, who professes to oppose 
that policy. : 

Both speeches revealed that the 
basic program. of finance capital 
in our country, for which the two 
speak, is not peace and settlement 

of differences. 

' Jt is continuous warfare, the aim 
of which is suppression of colonial 
movements for freedom, destruc- 
tion of the governments chosen 
by the peoples of China, the So- 
viet Union and other nations where 
the working class has taken lead- 
ership, and contrgl of the world 
by Wall Street. 

* 


THIS IS THE STRATEGY pro-- 


- posed by both men. But where 
Governor Dewey demands _ the 
whole economy be geared to war, 
with active build-up of American 
armed forces all over the world, 
Hoover says that this. will bank- 
mee the country and cannot 
achieve destruction of the Soviet 
. Union anyway. He advocates a 


policy of strengthening the west-| 


.ern hemisphere and of concentrat- 

_.ing attention on making the At- 
_ Jantic and Pacific Oceans Wall 
. Street lakes—in the hope that the 
Socialist nations will eventually 
disintegrate of themselves. 

In his address, Dewey ‘said 
bluntly that finance capital must 
-hold onto Korea and Chinese For- 
moas; that it must promote civil 
‘war in China; that it must hang 
on to Indo-China, Burma, Thai- 
-Jand, Indonesia because it needs 
the tin and and rice of 


these lands; that it must control 


. Japan and the Philippines as part 
of the “defense perimeter” of the 
U. S. 


According to the Washington’ 


rmongers | 


~ Two recent speeches by top spokesmen for the economic royalists have plainly ex- 
the fact that our government has been lying, in and out of the United Nations, 
when it has said it wants peace with the Chinese people and the Soviet Union. 


The 


7 


HOOVER 


correspondent of the weekly New 
Republic, Dewey's speech was 
cleared with President Truman be- 


fore delivery, and one of Truman's 
ghost writers helped prepare it. 
* 

HOOVER BLUNTLY stated 
that the aims of our Government 
were to foster “land war against 
the Communist land masses,” by 
“invasion through the quicksands 
of China, India or “eastern Eu- 
rope,” and to “reach Moscow’ in 
this way. His only objection was 
that this was unrealistic, that it 
could not be done. He pointed 
to what happened to Hitler's 
armies, and suggested that “de- 
fense” ef western Europe be the 
job of the “western Europeans” 
themselves. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson rejected Hoover's 
view and implied the Administra- 


Thus, the alms are the same. 
The tactics differ, however. The 
main sections of finance capital, 
represented by Truman _ and 
Dewey, are anxious to save their 
billions invested in western Eu- 
rope, the near East and other parts 
of the world. Hoover, however, 
speaks for those powerful indus- 
trial groups who are less interested 
in European investments. They 
fear an aggressive war in Europe 
will exhaust the country financial- 
ly. Hence they are more realistic 
about the-fact that it cannot suc- 
ceed. Moreover, some of these 
groups have their heavy invest- 
ments in Latin America, which 
they want to protect. 

: * 


THE DIFFERENCE :in tactics 
flows also from certain partisan 
political considerations. The 
Hoover bunch, not concerned so 
much with European investments, 
seek to capitalize politically on 
the deep peace sentiments of the 
American people which are hostile 
to the Truman war program. They 
are largely Republican, and figure 
rightly that these peace sentiments 
caused wide shifts away from the 
Democrats in the recent elections. 
However, not only Republicans 
have taken the Hoover view. He 


was preceded by former Ambas-| 


sador to. Britain, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, a prominent Democrat, who 
expressed similar views in a speech 
a couple of weeks ago. 
Regardless of the tactical dif- 
ferences, €t is plain that neither 
the Dewey line nor the Hoover 
line offer hope of peace for the 
American people. Both reject set- 
tlement of differences, based on 
recognition of the equality and the 


right of independence of other peo- | 
ples. Fortunately, there are other: 


powerful peace forces rising in the 
nation that do demand such settle- 


tion would go ahead with its war 
program. : 


ment of differences. 


, 


Denverites Demand Arrest 


~ Of Cop Who Slew Negro 


DENVER.—The cold-blooded murder of Charles Wilson III, 15-year-old Negro 
youth, by policeman Delmar Reed a week ago has brought thousands of citizens into ac- 
tion demanding justice for the slaying and a halt to the brutal practices of the Denver 


Police Dept. 

Despite efforts by Reed and the 
district .attorney’s office to brush 
off the killing as an “accident,” 
Reed’s story is so obviously a lie 
that the whole city is united in de- 
‘ manding full punishment for his 


 erime. 
More than 400 citizens—Negro,} 


Mexican - Americans, and others— 
gave vent to their anger at a pro- 
test meeting less than 48 hours 
after Wilson’s death. They estab- 
lished a Citizen’s Committee for! 
Charles Wilson which is leading 
__the fight for justice together with 
- the local NAACP, which has or- 
ganized support from many com- 
munity organizations. 

Youg Wilson was killed after 
_ Reed and another policeman ar- 
. yested him on a charge of “drunk- 
enness.” They took him to a juve- 
nile detention home at 29th & 
Downing Sts., where he allegedly 
started to run away. Reed gave 
chase, firing once over the youth's 
head. Then, Reed claims, he 
~ glipped and fell, and the “acci- 
_ dental” aechange of _his ee — 
a bullet squarely into Wilson's 

set oxy 
jk Ea | 

REED’S STORY was torn apart 
by dozens of people at the protest 
meeting. Why had he used a gun 


% 
, 


on .2. youth. who was not-armed 


tasked. If Wilson was drunk, could 


|have had with police brutality, es- 


‘and shoot her son. The people are 


he have outrun two burly police- 
men? Could he have escaped over 
the fence surrounding the detention 
home? How could an “accidental” 
shot have hit the youth squarely 
in the head? 

In addition, the Citizens’ com- 
mittee announced, there are eye- 
witnesses who saw Reed shoot the 
youth, but who will not testify 
until assured of protection. 

Demands for maximum punish- 
ment of Reed and his immediate 
dismissal from the police force .are 
strengthened. further by the con- 
stant daily experience: Denverites 


pecially in the Negro and Mexican- 
American communities. One Negro 
mother told the protest meeting 
how two policemen had visited her 
home and. threatened to beat up 


determined now to get a full-scale 
clean-up of thé Police Dept. ) 


The Negro people are so out- 


raged that city administration ef- 
forts to stifle the protest movement 
‘rare proving fruitless and Mayor 
Newton is being forced to concede 
to citizens’ demands, Deputy Dis-. 
trict Attorney James Flanigan, 
only Negro on the.DA’s staff, was’ 


booed by the crowd when he at. 


_coro- 


‘=. and had committed no crime? they ners ‘hearing ‘which found Wil- and other groups. 


sons death an “accident.” 
* 


WHILE OFFICIAL pressure 
forced one Negro minister to deny 
the use of his church to the Citi- 
zens Committee, dozens of Negro 
leaders have turned a déaf ear to 
red-baiting and are aiding the fight. 
Their sentiments were expressed by 
Mr. H. H. Robnett, chairman of 
the Civil Rights Congress, whe 
said, “the only thing red about 
this movement is Charles Wilson's 
blood.” 

Mayor Newton has been forced 
to demand an explanation of the 
shooting from the chief of police, 
stating he is “not satisfied” with the 
“accident” alibi. And Chief For- 
syth -has had to admit that Reed 


violated. rules when he used his: 


gun on a youth who had not com- 
mitted a crime. ~ 
Samuel Menin, noted 
rights lawyer and counsel for the 
NAACP, is representing the dead 
youth’s father, Charles Wilson II 
in Officer Reed’s murder tria]. The 
people are demanding the inclusion 
of Negroes on the trial jury and 
the maximum penalty for Reed. 
-Full support to the protest 
movement is being given by the 
National Association of Mexican- 
Americans, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress,“ ‘the ‘Labor’ You 


tempted to justify. the ha 
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EAI that fights for peace and ‘progress every day in the year! 


by lester rodney 


Once Over Lightly on 1950 


1950 IS GOING, going, gone and the custom demands a re- 
view of the sports year. So here we go on some of the highlights, 
taking likerties with chronological order. 

Ohio State bumped off California in the Rose Bowl to main- 
tain midwest superiority over the sunshine lads, and that’s really 
starting with the beginning, January Ist, to be exact. California’s 
crunching team to make amends over Michigan Monday, ‘especially 
if there's a little Pasadena dew in the air. 

Real murder for the kiddies right in their own living rooms as 
Laverne Roach of Texas was bludgeoned into unconsciousness at 
the St. Nicks and died the next day. A year and a half before this 
fight, young Re~-h, in a brutal mismatch, had been knocked down 
by Marcel Ceruaii SEVEN TIMES, four times in one round, and had 
to quit boxing for the year and a half. He never should have been 
permitted to resume, and now he was reeling around the ring, taking 
a terrific beating, until finally felled, crashing his head on the hard 
ring floor under the thin canvas. Foam rubber is too expensive. 
“Boxing is called a sport. 

CCNY, A PRETTY good ballclub composed of typical New 
York high school graduates, rated small chance against the nation’s 
best, catches fire and whips through the Invitation Tourney beating 
San Francisco, sending the state of Kentucky into mourning with a 
crushing thirty-point whipping, downing Duquesne and Bradley. 
Goes right into the NCAA and makes history by winning that one, 
too, beating Ohio State, North Carolina State and Bradley again .. . 
Baseball season opens with Dodgers and Red Sox big favorites for 
pennant. Ha! Hal 


THE HEARST PRESS tries to break up a Daily Worker basket- 
ball show for the night of May Ist, scaring out college stars who had 
agreed to play and chortling that we couldn't get two teams together 
any more. The famed Easterwood Club of Baltimore, Maryland’s 
first inter-racial team, two-time amateur league champions of the 
state, volunteer to come up and play, beats a picked New York team 


of trade union stars in a great game before a big crowd in a demon- 
stration that. Hearst doesn’t run the country... . 

RED SOX OFF to another lousy start. Ted Williams breaks | 
his.elbew in the Allstar game, Red Sox start comeback drive. Shotton 
manhandles Dodger pitching staff. Yanks blast their way home first 
in American League on great pitching, inspired play of Phil Rizzuto, 
ever dangerous DiMaggio, Detroit fading after holding up nicely 
most of the year. In the National, Phils break into clear, lead by 
nine games with fonth to go, Dodger’s inherent class comes through 


belatedly, they close gap as resurgent. Giants help them. out by 


walloping shaky Phils. Last series of season Dodgers need to sweep 
Phils to tie for pennant. Win first two, winning run is rubbed out at 
home plate in 9th in season’s last game on Ashbum’s great throw. 
Dick Sisler hits a home run with two on in the 10th. That’s all, 
_ Phils easy fer Yanks in four straight. Rizzute and Konstanty a 
pair of clear cheiees fer Most Valuable . . . .Baseball attendance 
dewn 16 percent as the buck tightens up all over. First signs of the 
draft hitting the big leagues as the Yanks’ Ed Ford goes in, followed 
by the Browns’ Kokes and many other stars . . . Clubs hang onto 
vets, 1951 picture uncertain, | 
AUSSIES UPSET U. S. team in tennis as Ted Shroeder fades, 
first time since 1989 Davis Cup leaves here. Althea Gibson becomes 
first Negro player in National Open, comes within a game of up- 
setting Louise Brough, ranked third, then is completely and pointedly - 
ignored by jimcrow Lawn Tennies Association in its list of twenty 
women players, to show that the fight is far from over ‘for demc- 


| racy in this blueblood sport . . . Burt Shotton gets the gate, Charley 


Dressen named. Figures show Dodgers tops in batting, fielding, base 
running and what not... .Sam Jethroe, Boston Braves’ first Negro 
player, wins National League Rookie of Year award, Walt Dropo is 
American League's. In spring, Joe Williams of Scripps Howard has 
sneered that Jethroe is a bust. ee 

IN TRACK WORLD, Soviet Union sends .a sixteen-man and 
woman team to the annual European Olympics at Brussels, wins ‘out 
in surprising show of strength, re-iterates its notion of coming into 
1952 Olympics at Helsinki. Strong in winter sports, swimming and 
other things not on Brussels program, track and field showing makes 
them first real threat to give Americans a run for their money .... 
Branch Rickey is suddenly and surprisingly nudged out of Brooklyn, 
winds up at Pittsburgh. Warns not to expect miracles, a good idea 
with the Pirate roster what it is... Giants gain favor for 1951 buying 
package from Oakland including two more Negro stars, catcher 
Noble and infielder Wilson . . . . Oklahoma finishes college football © 
season rated tops. Army, whose coach Blaik makes jackass of self 
in mag article saying pros couldn’t beat good college teams, comes 
cropper in season's finale with Navy. Notre Dame goes down with 
thud, losing to Purdue, Indiana, Michigan State, USC .-~ . Ohio 
State eoach Fesler quits and in rare burst of honesty gives glimpse 
of commercial pressure on game, saying all people care about is 
whether you win, not what you do for the boys, and the pressure is 
too much to stand. : 

JOE LOUIS “comes back” to make his tax money, takes the 
inevitable beating by- younger, underrated Ezzard Charles, a real 
champ. Thirty-six-year-old Louis, just a shell of old self, being 
pushed into more bouts . . .Chicago White Sox, under heavy pressure 


in campaign started by DuSable Edition of Worker, finally sign 


Negro players for development on farm teams . . . Boston Red Sox 
get much sought pitchers Scarborough and Wight from Chisox, 
passing along plenty of dough with Dobson, Zarilla and Littlefield, | 
though of course denying it to make it look better. Immediately 
everyone says they SURELY can't miss now! Haven't we heard that 


- before? 


Another horrible ring death as Al West is allowed to fight on 
after complaining of pain and double vision. Official verdict for 
murder, “accidental.” x | | 

Cleveland Browns, licked twice by the Giants, beat them in the 
payoff playoff, then take inspired Los Angeles Rams in most exciting 
game in football history to win championship and prove they WERE 
the best all these years. | 

And here we are. aoe : 
__. HAPPY NEW. YEAR. May. there be much more sports in a 
peaceful world! Build the circulation of the only ‘paper in the. land 


Resnikoff Case to 
Be Heard Jan. 10 


CHICAGO.—Moses Resnikoff, staff writer for Morning 
Freiheit, Jewish daily newspaper, will appear Jan. 10 for a 
hearing on deportation proce 


4 


- democratic traditions of this na- 


more loyal fighter for full freedom 


fore the Board of Education on its 


_ creases for teachers’ saleries; 


real building expansion program; 


“the demands ‘for increases in 
teachers’ salaries must-be met and | 


! 
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By Carl Hirsch : 
CHICAGO.—Swift 


a o Crack Ban 
| On Negro Women at Swift 


& Co. was caught discriminating against Negro women this week 


in violation of its contract—and the union is out tq stop it. Russell Lasley, international vice- 


president of the CIO United Packinghouse Workers, disclose 


Chamber's 


Pledge Goes to Pot! 


CHICAGO.—No New Year’s 


faster than the pledge taken by the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce to stop discrimination against Negro workers. 

The C. of C. members, including the biggest industrialists in 

_the state, announced that they were “eagerly” adopting a program 


to eliminate jimcrow. 


Clearly, however, what they are trying to eliminate is the pos- 
sibility that a state FEPC law will be passed in this session of the 


Illinois Legislature. 


In the same week with the Chamber of Commerce “fair play” 
announcement came the disclosure (see adjoining column) that 
Swift & Co., has drawn a ban against the hiring of Negro women. 

| One of the directors of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce is 
Porter M. Jarvis—executive vice-president of Swift & Co. 


‘Fairplay | 


resolution is likely to be broken 


a” 


edings initiated against him 


under the McCarran law by the 
Justice Department. 


The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, which 
is handling the case, has called 
upon organizations and individuals 
to attend the hearing. It will be 
held on the ninth floor of the new 
Post Office building, Canal and 
Van Buren. 


Resnikoff, who came to this 
county 37 years ago from Russia 
has an exemplary record of con- 
tributions in the Jewish field. For 
20 Years he has been active in 
Jewish circles and as Chicago edi- 
tor and business manager for 
Morning Freiheit has won wide 
respect throughout the Midwest. 
- The committee declared: 

“On July 10, when he was 
singled out for deportation by au- 
thorities, a blow was dealt the 


tion. It would be hard to find a 


and true democracy. 


ing, the Justice Department has 
singled out the most militant fight- 
ers and leaders. It is apparent the 
administration seeks to intimidate 
and frighten the American, people 
into passive submission.” ~ 
James Keller, of Chicago and 
one of several Midwestern non- 
citizens facing deportation pro- 
ceedings, will appear Jan. 25 for 
a hearing on his case. Keller, who 
has been previously harassed by 
immigration officials at the. behest 
of the Justice Department, is a 
30-year veteran in the American 
labor movement. Now 49, he came 
to this country. from Russia when 
12. He has lived in Chicago for 21 
years. Although a skilled sheet 
metal worker, he has helped or- 
ganize California agricultural work- 
ers and rubber workers in Ohio. 
The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born urged 


d that the issue has become a 


fourth step grievance, with the 
union determined to use every pos- 
sible means to halt what it con- 
siders to be a company move to 
smash the traditional unity of 
Negro and white workers in the in- 
dustry. | 

UPWA Swift Local 28 here as- 
Sembled undeniable evidence that 
the company has stopped hiring 
Negro women workers and © is 
methodically whittling down the 
number of Negroes in the plant. 

e 


JOHN LEWIS, president of the 
local, revealed this week the re- 


ILLI 


‘ 


= 
Fight to Bring Negro 


NOTS 


™ 


Sox Players to Chi. 
CHICAGO.—“Bring ‘em up!” is 


the slogan for next phase in the 
fight to end jimcrow on the White 
Sox baseball team. 

A fight to bring Negro players 
into the White Sox first team roster 
loomed this week following the 
announcement that the Comiskey 
‘organization has signed a_ third 
Negro player for a farm team. 


Curley Williams, 21-year-old 

star shortstop, was secured by the 
‘White Sox and assigned to play 
iwith Colorado Springs next sea- 
{son. 
{ Last year, two Negro players, 
'Bob Boyd and Sam Hairston, were 
signed by the White Sox and sent > 
to Colorado Springs. Hairston 
made an outstanding record as a 
catcher, and Boyd batted .372 asa 
first’ baseman. 


The _ Illinois-DuSable 


Worker 


- played a leading role in the suc- 


cessful campaign of last spring to 


oe Ls force the White Sox to end its jim- 


sults of a test conducted by the 
union in which four women ap- 
pitied for jobs. Two were experi- 
enced Negro women. They were 
turned down for the jobs. The 
other two were inexperienced 
white women. They were hired. 

This was part of the chain of 
documented evidence of the com- 
pany’s violation of a contract clause 
under which it is* compelled to 
“give fair and reasonable consid- 
eration to any applicant or em-: 
ploye regardless of race, sex, color, 
creed, nationality, or membership 
in the union.” 

Lewis and international repre- 
sentative Leo Turner reyealed that 
Swift &-Co. is trying to establish 
a “quota system” for employment 
of Negro women, while maintain- 
ing some departments as lily-white. 

o ” 

ONE of the Negro women sent 
into the employment office by the 
local, Willie Mae Baker, was a 
former Swift employe. The other, 
Daisy Brooks, has previously 


worked in the packing plants. 

“I have a son _ fighting in 
Korea,” said Mrs. Brooks. “But ap-| 
parently Swift & Co. doesn’t think 
I'm good enough to work in their 
plant,” 

It was disclosed also that Swift 
‘& Co. is making profits out of 
armed forces contracts. Such gov- 
ernment contracts are supposed to 
contain non-discrimination clauses. 

* 


ELEANOR SALKIND, one of 
the white women sent in by the 
union, was hired—although she 
had never before worked in any 
kind ot industrial plant and com- 
plained of high blood pressure. 

The foreman, William Cum- 
mings, asked her whether she had 


all freedom-conscious persons to 
attend Keller's hearittg on Jan. 25. 


“In its current wave of proceed- 


It will also be held at the new 
Post Office building. 7 


any other “white girl friends” who 
would hke to work at Swift, said 
Mrs. Salkind. 


The foreman alse told her: “You 


CHICAGO.—In testimony be- 


1951 budget, the Progressive 
Party of Illinois last week called 
the proposed education budget of 
$113,000,000 “totally inadequate.” 

Testifying on_ behalf of the Pro- 
gressive Party, Sidney L. Ordow- 
er, Legislative Director, stated 
that this budget: 

(a) does not provide for in- 


(b) does not appropriate suf- 
ficient funds for health and re- 
creation services; 

(c) dees not contemplate any 


(d) does not ‘contemplate in- 
creased use of school building 
facilities for after-school activities. 

: *« 


ORDOWER emphasized that 
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Back leachers’ Pay Boost; Hit 
School Budget as ‘Inadequate’ 


the money must be found some-. 
how.” 

“With prices skyrocketing as 
they are every day,” he said, 
“teachers must receive salary hikes 
to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. Otherwise we shall lose com- 
petent teaching personnel, who 
have always been vast'ty under- 
paid for the essential services they 
are required to perform.” 

“While we make our teachers 
responsible for the healthy de- 
velopment of our most precious 
possessions, our children, we con- 
stantly balk when it comes to pro- 
Viding them with a truly adequate 
living wage in our fluctuating 
economy.” | 

* 

HE POINTED OUT that. our 
government today is spending bil- 
lions of dollars for war and de- 


vast military expenditures are be- 
ing made, this budget, which' 
calls for the trifling sum of $113,- 
000,000, is a sad commentary on 
aur democracy. It is imperative 
that we keep pace with the social 
needs of our citizens, and especial- 
ly of our children, if our demo- 
cratic institutions are to be pre- 
served and extended,” he said. 


Ordower told the Board of Edu- 
cation that “it has a greater re- 
sponsibility than merely to admin- 
ister an inadequate budget and 
take the position that these are 
the sole funds available.” 

“The Progressive Party stands 
ready to join with all other civic 
groups and agencies in a non-par- 
tisan campaign to secure a de- 


crow ban. 


, 3 


Firetrap Victims — 


Win CHA 


ByPat Richards 


Priority 


CHICAGO.—A pledge was extracted from Mayor Ken- 
nelly this week that two of the Negro families burned out 
in the recent 31 St. firetrap tragedy would be given public 


housing. The promise was secured 
by a delegation of the recently- 
formed Emergency Committee to 
End Firetraps who hammered 
home their demands to the Mayor 
in the City Hall last week and 
then visited the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 

The large delegation refused to 
leave before they had secured as- 
surances that the families of Ola 
Mae Hopkins and Mrs. James 
Farmer would be given an imme- 
diate housing priority. | 

With Chicago’s housing crisis 
growing constantly worse and 
underscored by the series of fire- 
trap tragedies, assignment of pub- 
kic housing to the thousands o 
needy Negro families has been at 
a virtual standstill. 


The only families which have, 


been getting a priority for public 
homes are those qualified families 
who are being evicted from the 
New York Life Insurance high- 
rent development on the South 
Side, a pet project of the Mayors. 

Here, 3,500 Negro families are 
being ousted to make room for the 
big insurance firm's — lucrative 
“Project One” development. 

* 

Mrs. Hopkins, one of those 
made homeless by the recent fire 
at 124 E. 81 St., told this paper 
that she and other tenants in the 
building had long ago applied for 
public housing. 5 


OBVIOUSLY shaken by the size 
and militancy of the . Emergency 


see, we got a lot of colored people 
in here during the war, and now 
we cant get rid of them.” 

i * : 

JERUTHA-COLEMAN, record- 
ing secretary of the local revealed 
how. the white applicants for jobs 
are furnished with application 
blanks before they walked into the 
company’s employment  office— 
then the personnel manager an- 
nounces that only those with 
blanks will be considered. Also 
white women workers who were 
employed by Swift & Co. 10 and 
15 years ago are being sent letters 
by the company asking them to 
return to the plant. 

“This is an outgrowth of the 
1948 strike,” declared Lasley, “in 
which the company learned to 
its sorrow that Negroes. can not be 
used as strikebreakers. 

“As long as they can’t play one 
against the other, they don't want 


struction, “At a time when such 
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» 


cent ‘budget for Chicago's educa- 
tional neéds.” tt ia | 


+ i tS he « « 


f | bes Dae! 5 oe. vs 
/to employ Negroes any’ more.” | 


Committee's delegation, the Mayor 
said he would see to it that CHA 
relaxed its restrictive tenant place- 
ment rules. However, he made it 
clear- that his action was confined 
to the homeless victims of the 3l 
St. fire. 

Committee spokesmen hailed 
the victory as an opening wedge 
in their campaign to win public 
housing priority for firetrap vic- 
tims and to halt further evictions 
from “Project One.” : 

* 

SAID William Robinson, social 
action chairman of Omega Psi Phi 
fraternity and a leader of- the 


“We have no illusions that 
Mayor Kennelly intends to change 
the basic city housing policy which 
‘has resulted in inadequate housing 
and segregation. : 

“Our small victory does prove, ~ 
however, that the Mayor and : 
others responsible for triminal 
treatment of ill-housed Negro fam-. 
ilies can be forced to make con- 
cessions by organized citizens.” 


as 


f;|Emergency Committee: 
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CHICAGO 


NEW YEAR’S EVE WITH LABOR Con- 
ference for Peace. Sunday, Dec. 31 at UE 
Hall, 37 S. Ashland. Band. Dancing. Re- 
freshments. Drinks. Entertainment. 

UNITY NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY. 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
District 1, Building Fund Committee, 
Starts at 10 p.m. and lasts until. Sundey,. 
Dec. 31 at Packinghouse Workers Center, 
49th and Wabash. Band. Dancing. Enter- | 
tainment. Drinks. Fun. Admission $1.50. 

PEOPLE'S VOICE NEW YEAR’E EVE 
PARTY. “Glos Ludovy,’’ Polish language 
paper party at Chopin Cultural Center, 
1547 Leavitt. Sunday, Dec. 31. Band. 
Dancing. Refreshments. 7:30 p.m. 

BREAKFAST AT 113 W. ELM. After the 
New Year’s Eve celebrations, come and 
have waffles and coffee at the 42nd Ward 
Progressive Party, from midnight until 
Monday morning, Jan. 1, 1951. 

THEATER NIGHT featuring the works 
of the ‘‘Hollywood Ten” writers and other 
people’s playwrights. Program: Th‘e Jour- 
ney of Simon McKeever,” by Albert Malitz; 
Scénes from “Waiting for Lefty,’”’ by Clif- 
ford Odets: Musical short, “It Can't Hap< 
pen Here,” and Dalton Trumbo's “Letter 
to a Convict’s Wife.” Especially produced 
by an all-professional company. Saturday, 
Jan. 6 at the lith St. Theater, 72 E. 11th 
St. 8:30 p.m. Admission $1.20 and $1.80. 
Auspices: Chicago Couneil of Arts, Sciences 
and Professions. 

MOVIES FROM POLAND. Every other 
Friday evening. Chopin Cultural Center, 
1547. Leavitt. Admission free..- 

DESTINATION PEACE. Hear: Rev. Mas- 
sie Kennard, Dorothy Cole, Charles Proc- 
tor, Mollie Lucas, Harold Ward Yolanda 
Hall Willard Uphaus and Charies Howard. 
Just returned from the Peace Conference — 
in Warsaw. Traveled through England, 
Poland, France, the Soviet Union. Friday, 
Jan. 12 at the Coliseum, North Hall 
Wabash aad 15th St. 8 p.m. sharp. Ar 
ranged by Chicago Welcoming Commi 
Tickets 60¢ and $1.20, 0. i veues 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


‘PTC Worker Reports 
On New Contract 


Dear Editor: 


According to the papers the 
10,000 PTC workers are getting 
millions of dollars in their new 
contract. But most of the rank ‘and 
file workers don’t see it that way. 

In the first place most all of us 
know about the new contract we 
are supposed to vote on Dec. 29 
is what we read in the papers. 


contract seems to be’ — 
to the one we reject 


couple of weeks ago. 
The union leaders were forced 


by the militant stand of the PTC 
men and women-to go back and 
negotate again. So instead of a 


three-year contract which we re- 
jected they came back with a two- 


But even according to this, the ‘year contract. But we wanted a. 
similar 
only a 


One-year contract. ~_ 
* 

IN ADDITION they've come 
back with a_ no-strike provision 
which the men don't like. at all. 
According to the papers when the 
new contract expires Dec. 15, 
1952 we will for the: first time 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The New Year is being welcomed 
| ae a cnet hor aemerk into Philadelphia with a powerful upsurge in the people’s 
for Peace on Earth... 


« 
és... -_ 
ai 


pe 
demand for peace. Citizens are writing to President Truman 


from all parts of the city urging him to act for a peaceful 
solution of the crisis in the Far East. A 10-point peace plan, 


“ =. 
* 7 
= 


, 


I 


STOP SHOOTING -- START TALK 


ing 
Start Talking” is from 
a holiday message distributed 
by the Progressive Praty. The head- _ 
lines are from Philadelphia newspapers re- : 
porting on some of the peace activities in the city. 


Dr. Hoon’s Peace Plan 


“PASTOR OFFERS 10-POINT PEACE 
PLAN.” 
With this headline, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
reported: | s 
-““A 10-point non-military program designed 
to avoid “global war and the global tyranny of 
Communism” was advocated yesterday by Rev. 


- Dr. Paul Whiteman Hoon, prominent Methodist 
clergyman, and senior minister at First Methodist 


Church in Germantown.” 


The Inquirer reported that Dr. Hoon’s Peace : 


‘Plan includes the following points: 


tough 


1. A change in the “excessively military pol- 
icy of containment of Communism and getting 
with Communism.” 

2. “A fresh approach to our foreign policy.” 
3. “Give custody of all atomic bombs to the 


_ United Nations, to be placed under seal and to 


be used only by international authority.” 


4. “A national day of prayer with all busi- 


" nesses, schools and factories closed. .. .” 


5. “Around the clock peace negotiations with 
the Soviet Union.” | 

6. “The American press and radio to present 

an undistorted picture of the world sityation, in- 


- %. Council of “most able, imaginative minds, 
from all walks of life and free from military men- 
tality . . . to devise ways and means of getting 
at the Russian mind and conscience.” 

8. “Beat into the ears of Russians and every- 
one else who will listen that we hate war and 
want to be friends. 7 


9. “President Truman and Mr. Acheson and 
others of authority to lay aside some of their 


_ pride and at a risk of seeming to be appeasers 


talk peace with Joe Stalin, either here or at his 
door. : 


10. “A 15-billion dollar a year fund set up 
by the nations of the world to be dispersed by 
the UN for assistance of underdeveloped nations.” 


Dr. Hoon’s proposals first were presented in 
a sermon to 900 members of his congregation. 


In the days after the Inquirer printed his peace 
plan, Dr. Hoon received telephone calls and let- 
ters endorsing his proposals for a change in our 
country’s foreign policy. : 

The Inquirer itself printed a letter signed by 
Myron C,. Pilbrow, Broomall, Pa., which called 
it “the one bright message in the paper,” and de- 
clared it to be “a reasonable and courageous state- 


“convention, a qualitative change 
had taken place in the thinking 
of the American people in regard 


- cluding both the grievances of the Russian people 
‘and ours.” | 


ment.” 


Communist Convention 
Stresses Peace Issue 


| PHILADELPHIA.—The Communist Party of Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware 
has concluded its bi-ennial convention in preparation for the Party’s national convention 
being held this weekend. The convention reaffirmed the national draft resolution’s posi- 


son that building the fight for 
peace is the main task of today. 
Cw 


ing the 


to. the Korea war. 
‘This change arose out of their 


‘own experiences in the course of 
~. the ‘conflict- and ‘was. seen; as: an 
+ | d4ignportant .tactor) in speedily de- 


It 


veloping a powerful peace move- 
ment in this country. 


, ee 

THE CONVENTION, however, 
was critical of the failure to de- 
velop a consistent method of work 
in regard to the peace issue. Ef- 
forts to develop peace activities 
have been sporadic, surging: for- 
ward! around such issues as ' the 
Stockholm peace petition, but. not 


developing in a planned, consistent 
way. 

The major weakness on this front 
is the failure to root the peace 
movement in the shops, among the 
workers, : 

Large sections of the main re- 
ports on the struggles for peace 
and democratic rights, delivered 
by Ed: Strong, district chairman, 
and Bob’: Kionsky, . organizational 

.. . (Continued on Page 8) 
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formulated by Rev... 


the First Methodist Church of Ger- 


mantown, was: winning support in 


| conservative circles here. 


Dr. Hoon’s proposals, first pre- 


.jsented in a sermon before 900 
congregation, in- |Faae scene ces 
cluded a call for a change in the ' sa ¢ a 
excessively military policy of con- Be 4 7. 


members of his 


tainment of Communism and get- 
ting touch with Communism.” 


The Progressive Party, in a holi- 
day message to Philadelphians, 
called on citizens to raise this de- 
mand: 


“For Peace on Earth, Stop 
Shooting—Start Talking!” 

Progressive Party leaders _re- 
ported a warm response to the 
leaflet, especially from workers on 
the night shift at the Budd auto 
plant who helped themselves after 
the distributors’ hands became too 
numb from the cold to give them 
out. : 
In addition the Progressives 
reached thousands of Philadel- 
phians with an _ explanation of 
“Why Our Best Defense Is Peace,” 
in a pre-New Year's eve broadcast 
over Station WPEN. 


® In a conference held just 
prior to the holidays, students from 
nine colleges met at Swarthmore 
College and voted 63 to four for 


Dr. Paul 
Whiteman Hoon, senior minister at 


| 


admission of New China to the 


| United Nat’ons as one way to 


peaceful solution of the world — 
crisis. 

They also voted 68 to one for 
a cease fire in Korea accompanied 
by negotiations on the Far Eastern 
situation and supported proposals 
for mediation of the Korean con- 
flict. 


® In its holiday message, the 
Communist Party of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania distributed 15,000 leaflets 
urging an end to the “tragic, un- 
necessary war” in Korea ‘and pre- 
sented these demands: 


e “Bring China Into the UN— 
Get U. S. Forces Out of Formosa. 

e “Sitdown with the Soviet 
Union, England, China, France— 
Talk Peace, Not Atomic War. 


© “Give Mac the Sack.” 


and mail it right now. 


President Harry S. Truman 
White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


and France. 


Send Truman A 
Peace Message 


HERE IS A NEW YEAR’S peace message, typical of the 
thousands Philadelphians are sending to President Truman. Just 
clip, sign your name and address and mail to the White House today. 
If you wish, copy the message below. on an ordinary postcard 


My family and I don’t want another war. 
and the years to come—to be years of peace. Bring an end to 
the tragic killing and destructien now taking place. You can 
save the lives of our boys by bringing them home NOW! Sit 


« | Sincerely yours, 


ne————— 
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McCarran Dragnet Snatche 


Mothers and Grandmothers 


By Harry Raymond 
_. While the commercial newspapers and radio are making~- pious New Years pledges 
of a more vigorous defense of the sanctity of the home, they are at the same time sup- 
pressing the story of 28 women who in the year of 1951 face the grim prospect of being 


— 


torn from their homes, husbands 
_and children through deportation 
proceedings. : 


residents of the U. S. for periods 
ranging from .23 to 47 years. 


Many of them are mothers of'} 
children. | # 
Four are mothers of veterans who ‘% 
served honorably in World War):@ 
II. Five are grandmothers with a j 


small American - born 


tota! of 11 grandchildren. 

Take the case of Grandmother 
Agnes Deikus of Chicago. At the 
age of 60 she is threatened with 
separation from her two American- 
born children and three grand- 
children on a deportation order 
which’ declares her 


unemployment insurance. 
| * 
WAITING in Portland, Ore., 
for the McCarran Law order that! 
will destroy her home and exile 


These first victims of the Mc- |i 
-Carran police state law—part of aj 
group of 160 men and women}; 
marked by the Justice Depart-|@ 
ment for exile or prison for their jj 
political opinions—have been legal |; 


“subversive” . 
because she organized the unem- 
pl. yed in the 1930's for relief and 


he. to Sweden is 65-year-old Mrs. | 


Lena Halverson. For 47 years the 
U. S. has been the country of her 
choice. She raised. four children 
here. Then came two grand- 
children to brighten her . home. 


| 


t 


Her “crime”: She organized work- | 


ers in the AFL Building Service. 


Union. 

Mrs. Theresa Horvath, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., came here from 
Hunga 
is scheduled to be torn from her 
two children, -one a war veteran, 
and two grandchildren on a war- 
‘yant charging her 
thoughts are not acceptable by 
the Justice Department. . 

Among the women being perse- 
cuted under the McCarran Law 
is. the widely-known leader in the 
struggle for Negro rights, Claudia 
Jones, secretary of the national] 
women’s commission of the Com- 
munist Party. A deportation order 
has already been ‘issued against 
this outstanding Negro woman 
léader, who came here from the 
West Indies 23 years ago as a 
child of 9 and later won the 
Theodore Roosevelt Medal for 
good citizenship. 
| * : 

TWO DAYS after Christmas the 
Immigration Service issued a de- 
portation order against Rose Nel- 
son Lightcap, vice- president of 
the Women’s Division of the Jew- 
ish People’s Fraternal Order. Her 
“crime”: She organized consumers 
and is a leader in the fight against 
anti-Semitism. | 

Betty Gannett, who came here 


as a child of 8, was active in the} 


labor market all her adult life and 


29 years ago. She, too, 


litical | 


is now serving as national educa- 


Magdalena Ciupea comes to 
two children, during the elections 
cils on Dec. 3. She cast her vote 


racy for peace, for the bright future of her children. 1 


ROMANIANS GO TO POLLS 


— 


. 


the polling place, along with her | 
for the Romanian People’s Coun- 
for. the Front of People’s Democ- | 


. 


tional director of the Communist! 
Party, awaits a deportation order 
in New York. 


Other women on the McCarran 
jail-or-ex‘le list are Bertha Barker, 
Jackson, Mich.; Dora Coleman, 
Philadelphia; Edith Berkman Cris- 
tiano, Los Angeles; Ada Crewe, 
San Antonio; Sarah Disend, Ro- 
selle, N. J.; Euliala Figuerido, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Anna Ganley, De- 
troit; Mary Gosman, Detroit; Ida 
Gottesman, New York City; Annie 
Hobson, Seattle; Katherine Hynd- 
man, Gary, Ind.; Violet Kasionutz, 
Los Angeles; Mary Kristalsky, De- 
troit; Alice Orans, Los Angeles; 
Blaga Poprevska, Detroit; Esther 
Sazar, Los Angeles; Antonia Sent- 
ner, St. Louis; Miriam Stevenson, 
Los Angeles; Hazel Wolf, Seattle; 
Anna Taffler, Brooklyn; Dora Lip- 
schitz, New York City. | 


“The threat to these women and 
their families is an immediate 


one,” declared a spokesman fer the 
American Committee for Protec-| 
tion of Foreign Born. The com- 
mittee urged all Americans to write 
or wire President Truman demand- 
ing a halt to “home-wrecking de- 
portation drive” against these for- 
eign-born American women. 


BUS WORKERS | 
WIN PAY RISE | 

CLEVELAND (FP).—Wage -in- 
creases for 10,000 Greyhound. 
Lines workers have been won here 
by the Amalgamated Assn. of| 
Street Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employes (AFL). 


118,000 JOBLESS 
IN AUSTRIA 

VIENNA, (ALN).—More than 
118,000 workers were jobless in 
Austria on Nov. 30, an incréase of 
about 10,000 over the Nov 15 
figure Some 50,000 of the jobless 
are women. 


Aliens Must Register Now 
Under McCarran Provisions 


During the first 10 days of 
January, 1951, all non-citizens in 
' the United States must send in 
writing their current address to 
the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Failure to 
comply with this provision of’ the 
_ McCarran Law will subiect non- 
Citizens to a fine «f $10) -r 30 
days’ imprisonment, or be... 

Abner Green, executive secre- 
_ tary of the American Committee 
for the Protection «f Fureign Burn, 
_ said: “The order requiring non- 

citizens to report their current ad- 
' dress in writing is° another ‘itrdi- 


| 


; 


‘cation’ of ‘the police-state ‘character 


al 


| 


McCarran Law.” 


of the McCarran Law provisions. 
The best way to defend the rights 
of non-citizens is not only to pro- 
test these police-state procedures,’ 
but to act in unison with all Amer- 
icans for the repeal of the entire 


The Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born suggested the fol- 
lowing contents as a postcard to 
be sent to: . feo oe 
Commissioner of Immigration and 

Naturalization | 
19th and East Capitol: Sts., N.E. 
Washington 25, D. C, | 
To the Commissidtiet‘of Immigra-| 


“tion ‘and Naturalization “~~ **t 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of Public Law] 
831, 81st Congress, I hereby notify 
you of my current address. ih 


Alien Registration No. ~...---- 
Any additional information need- 

ed concerning reporting current 

address, or naturalization--or citi- 


zenship can be obtained by writ- 
ling to. the. American. Committee ff. 


for Protéction ‘of Foreign Born, 23 
W-: 26 St:, “New York JO, ‘N. ‘Y."” 


‘the 


Catholic hierarchy... . 


Alabama 
THERE'S STILL NO ANSWER from 
the White House to Harry Bridges’ challenge 
to put Truman’s “national emergency” pro- 
clamation to a referendum of all the people. 
For that matter,: no right-wing labor leader 
has dared to take it up either... . A couple 
of days after the Borden Milk Co. announced 
= consumers would have to pay an additional 
mea cent per quart of milk, it was revealed that 
ae Borden profits this year would match the big 
take. of 1949... . “he Negro-white “Unity” 
slate was re-elected to office in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Local 1011. The defeated alJ- 
white “Steelworkers” ticket was considered completely pro- 
Murray. .. . Briggs Auto Meldrum plant workers began a stop- 
page against speedup. . . . New Jersey gas strikers won a 13- 
cent raise. . . . The CIO Shipyard union is asking a 43-cent 
hourly package from Bethlehem. . . . Rep. Walter E. Brehm 
(R-O), fervent Taft-Hartleyite, was indicted for taking kick- 
backs frorn two women employes... . = 
.. Paul Robeson filed suit against Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson to prevent can- 7 
cellation of a passport needed for a European § 
concert tour. ... The New York City Coun- (gre 
cil arrogantly turned down demands “for in- (gas 
creased hospital funds for Négro communi- ccm 
ties, where the illness rate is greater than Peo. = 
other parts of the city... . An appeal was fF) jee 
dispatched to the UN to aid 33 tenants threat- fess 
ened with eviction from Stuyvesant Town for (<4 
their right against jimcrow housing. .-. . Sen. kee am 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn) requested Army Sec- ™“"““"** 
retary Frank Pace to investigate charges of 
discrimination and abuse against Negro soldiers at Camp Ruck- 
er, Ala. ... The home of a Negro family in Birmingham, Ala., 
was bombed within a few days after the family had won a 
Federal Court decjsion declaring Birmingham’s racial zoning 
laws illegal. ... : 


No Screening 


Episcopalian Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, head of the 
Western Massachusetts Diocese, urged repeal of the McCarran 
Act. .. . Four women in Philadelphia were indicted for selling 
the Pennsylvania edition of The Worker because the paper 
stands for péace. . . . CCNY professors blasted the University 
of California’s faculty “loyalty” oaths. . . . An Indiana court 
threw out franfed indictments of Progressive Party leaders. . . . 
oie, Arthur Horner, general secretary of the 
a ~SS m { British Miners Union, warned that there was 

ee} no way of stopping miners from deserting 

=e . =. 4 the pits unless wages and conditions were im- 

ao. = i proved. .. . The Methodist church is thriving 

© ge in the East German Democratic Republic, 

Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer reported. . . . Ra- 

tioning of bread and many other food products 

in the German Republic will be lifted Jan. 1. 

. «. Tito’s top: aides cemplained about the 

youth turning away from the government, 

workers staying away from the job and farm- 

ARTHUR HORNER ers refusing to deliver to the state. . . . French 

seamen won an eight percent wage boost plus a provision bar- 

ring shipowners or government from “screening” crews for po- 

litical views. . . . Take of French bankers from Indo-China in- 

creased 1,000 percent in the last five years. ... Three of Aus- 

tralia’s major unions—the miners, seamen and ironworkers — 

elected left-wingers by thumping majorities despite government 
blasts at the leaders. .. . : 


Avenue of Peace 
Along with.continuous price reduction, productivity in the 
U.S.S.R. has increased 40 percent over pre-war days. ... Mos- — 
cow housing construction in 1951 will increase 50 percent over 
1950. . . . Stalingrad’s main thoroughfare was named the Ave- 
nue of Peace... . : | 
Ex-ECA labor adviser, Stanley Earl, de- 
clared that Syngman Rhee’s mass executions 
of men, women and children are “nothing 
new. Earl said Rhee was “executing people 
by the truckload” long before. the Korean 
war. ... Three hundred Indian vouths peti- Hf gey <«" 
tioned their government to permit them to f=) = =; 
go to Korea to fight on the side of the North BE 
Korean army. . . . The Turkish government 
arrested the head of the Turkish Peace So- 
ciety, Dr. Behidje Boran. . . . Istanbul papers Heer 
are demanding the resignation of the Turkish #3". >" 
cabinet over MacArthur’s handling of Turkish Sea 
troops in Korea. . . . Dr. C. R. Woodward, active member of 
Britain's Conservative Party, was expelled from a Tory club_ 
because he attended the World Peace Congréss. . . . The colo- 
nial government in Hong Kong called upon the British govern- 
ment te oppose a blockade by Washington of trade with China. 
. » « The French National Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee adopted a Communist motion opposing any resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Franco ‘Spain. .. . 
Cleveland *movie houses. asked the AFL Motion Picture 
Operators to take a 25 percent wage cut... . A Hollywood 
movie company announced that it had abandoned plans to pro- 
duce Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” because the 
grim story of war in the Pacific did not fit in with Washington 
program: . .. Mayor Impellitteri refused to comment on NYC 
License Commissioner McCaffrey’s banning 
of Roberto Rosellini’s film “The Miracle” on . 
ounds that it was “blasphemous.” The 
film. had been approved by the National Board 
of Review but McCa was understood to. 
have issued his edict under pressure from the 


. Jehn L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
Journal declared: : 

“War has always been a rich man’s game 
by which the rich get richer and the poor” * 
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peethes of Hoover and Others — 


Reveal Worries of 


By Max Gordon 


“Two recent speeches, by top spokesmen for the economic royalists have plainly ex-| 
posed the fact that our government has been lying, 


Warmongers 


, 
, 


in and out of the United Nations, 


when it has said it wants peace with the Chinese people and the Soviet Union. The 


- speeches were made by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, titular head 
. of the Republican Party, who pro- 
claims his full backing to the Tru- 
man Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy, and by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, who professes to oppose 
that policy. | | 

Both speeches revealed that the 
basic program of finance capital 
in our country, for which the two 
speak, is not peace and settlement 
of differences. 

It is continuous warfare, the aim 
of which is suppression of colonial 
movements for freedom, destruc- 
tion of the governments chosen 
by the peoples of China, the So- 
viet Union and other nations where 
the working class has taken lead- 
ership, and control of the world 
by Wall Street. 

* 


_ THIS IS THE STRATEGY pro- 
posed by both men. But where 
Governor Dewey demands _ the 
whole economy be geared to war, 
with active build-up of American 
armed forces all over the world, 
Hoover savs that this will bank- 
rupt the country and cannot 
aehieve destruction of the Soviet 
Union anyway. He advocates a 
policy of strengthening the west- 
ern hemisphere and of concentrat- 
ing attention on making the At- 
Jantic and Pacific Oceans Wall 
Street lakes—in the hope that the 
Socialist nations will eventually 
djsintegrate of themselves. 

In his address, Dewey said 
bluntly that~finance capital must 
hold onto Korea and Chinese For- 
moas; that it must promote civil 
war in China; that it must hang 
‘on to Indo-China, Burma, Thai- 
Jand, Indonesia because it needs 
the tin and copper and rice of 
these tands: that it must control 
Japan and the Philippines as part 
of the “defense perimeter” of the 
U.S. 


a ‘ 
SMA DOLLAR “ 
| F SCERIALISM 


Thus, the alms are the: same. 
The tactics differ, however. The 
main sections of finance capital, 
represented by ‘Truman, and 
Dewey, are anxious to save their 
billions invested in western Eu- 
rope, the near East and other parts 
of the world. Hoover, however, 
speaks for those powerful indus- 
trial groups who are less interested 
in European investments. They 
fear an aggressive war in Europe 
will exhaust the country financial- 
ly. Hence they are more realistic 
about the fact that it cannot suc- 
ceed. Moreover, some of these 


- groups have their heavy invest- 


HOOVER 


correspondent of the weekly New 
Republic, Dewey’s speech was 
cleared with President Truman be- 
fore delivery, and one of Truman's 
‘ghost writers helped prepare it. 
* 


HOOVER BLUNTLY stated 
that the aims of our Government 
were to foster “land war against 
the Communist land masses,” by 


\“invasion through the quicksands 


of China, India or “eastern Eu- 
rope,” and to “reach Moscow’ in 
this way. His only objection was 
that this was unrealistic, that it 
could not be done. He pointed 
to what happened to Hitler's 
armies, and suggested that “de- 
fense” of western Europe be the 
job of the “western Europeans” 
themselves. Secretary .of State 
Dean Acheson rejected Hoover's 
view and implied the Administra- 
tion would go ahead with its war 


According to the Washmgton 


ments in Latin America, which 
they-want to protect. 
re 


THE DIFFERENCE in tactics 
flows also from certain partisan 
political considerations. The 
Hoover bunch, not concerned so 


- much with European investments, 


seek to capitalize politically ‘on 


the deep peace sentiments of the 


American people which are hostile 
to the Truman war program. They 
are largely Republican, and figure 
rightly that these peace sentiments 
caused wide shifts away from the 
Democrats in the recent elections. 
However, not only Republicans 
have taken the Hoover view. He 
was preceded by former Ambas- 
sador to Britain, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, a prominent Democrat, who 
expressed similar views in a speech 
a couple of weeks ago. 
Regardless. of the tactical dif- 


ferences, it is plain that neither! 


the Dewey line nor’ the Hoover 
line offer hope of peace for the 
American people. Both reject set- 
tlement of differences, based on 
recognition of the equality and the 


right of independence of other peo- 


ples. Fortunately, there are other 
powerful peace forces rising in the 
nation that do demand such settke- 
ment of differences. | 


Denverites Demand Arrest 


| program. 


Of Cop Who Slew Negro 


DENVER.—The cold-blooded n.arder of Charles Wilson III, 15-year-old Negro 
youth, by policeman Delmar Reed a week ago has brought thousands of citizens into ac- 
- tion demanding justice for the slaying and a halt to the brutal practices of the Denver 


Police Dept. | 

Despite efforts by Reed and the 
district attorney’s office to brush 
off the killing as an “accident,” 
 Reed’s story is so obviously a lie 
that the whole city is united in de- 
manding full punishment for his 
c 


Mexican - Americans, and others— 
gave vent to their anger at a pro- 
test meeting less than 48 hours 
after Wilson’s death. They estab- 
- jished a Citizen’s Committee for 
“Charles Wilson which is leading 
the fight for justice together with 
‘the local NAACP, which has or- 
ganized support from many com- 
munity organizations. 
Youg Wilson was killed after 
“Reed and another policeman ar- 
rested him on a charge of “drunk- 
enness.” They took him to a juve- 
nile detention home at 29th & 
Downing Sts., where he allegedly 
started to run away. Reed gave 
chase, firing once ever the youth's 
head. Then, Reed claims, he 
-. slipped and fell, and the “acci- 
dental” discharge of his gun sent 


rime. . | 
More than 400 citizens—Negro, 


tasked. If Wilson was drunk, could 


men? Could he have escaped over 
'the fence surrounding the detention 
home? How could an “accidental” 
shot have hit the youth squarely 
in the head? > 7 


youth, but who will not testify 
until assured of protection. 
Demands for maximum punish- 
ment of Reed and his immediate 
dismissal-from the police force are 
strengthened further by the con- 
stant daily experience Denverites 
have had with police brutality, es- 
pecially in the Negro and Mexican- 
American communities. One Negro 
mother told- the protest meeting 


home and threatened to beat up 


‘and shoot her son. The people are 
determined now to get a full-scale 
clean-up of the Police Dept. 


raged that city administration ef- 
forts to stifle the protest movement 


he have outrun two burly police- 


In addition, the Citizens’ com- 
mittee announced, there are eye- 
witnesses who saw Reed shoot the 


how two policemen had visited her 


The Negro people are so out- 


son’s death an “accident.” 
; * 

WHILE OFFICIAL _ pressure 
forced one Negro minister to deny 
the use of his church to the Citi- 
zens Committee, dozens of Negro 
leaders have turned a deaf ear to 
red-baiting and are aiding the fight. 
Their sentiments were expre by 
Mr. H. H. Robnett, chairman of 


the Civil Rights Congress, who} 


said, “the only thing red about 
this movement is Charles Wilson's 
blood.” | 

Mayor Newton has been forced 


to demand an explanation of the} 


ws, from. the chief of police, 
stating he is “not satisfied” with the 
“accident” alibi. And Chief For- 
syth has had to admit that Reed 
violated rules when he used his 
gun on a youth whe had not com- 
mitted a crime. ? 

Samuel Menin, noted civil 
rights lawyer and counsel for the 
NAACP, is representing the dead 
vouths father, Charles Wilson II 
in Officer Reed’s murder trial. The 


people are demanding the inclusion 


- 
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on the scoreboard — 


by lester rodney 
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Once Over Lightly on 1950 a 


1950 IS GOING, going, gone and the custom demands a re- 
view of the sports year. So here we go on some of the highlights, 
taking liberties with chronological order. | 

Ohio State bumped off California in the Rose Bowl to main- 
tain midwest superiority over the sunshine lads, and: that’s really 


starting with the beginning, January Ist, to be exact. California’s 


crunching team to make amends over Michigan Monday, especially 
if there’s a little Pasadena dew in the.air. 

Real murder for the kiddies right in their own living rooms as 
Laverne Roach of Texas was bludgeoned into unconsciousness at 
the St. Nicks aad died the next day. A year and a half before this 
fight, young Roach, m a brutal mismatch, had been knocked down 
by Marcel Cerc-: SEVEN TIMES, four times in one round, and had 
to quit boxing .cr the year and a half. He never should have been 
permitted to resume, and now he was reeling around the ring, taking 
a terrific beating, until finally felled, crashing his head on the hard 


ring floor under the thin canvas. Foam rubber is too expensive. 
Boxing’ is called a sport. : 


_ CCNY, A PRETTY good ballclub composed of typical New 
York high school graduates, rated small chance against the nation’s 
best, catches fire and whips through the Invitation Tourney beating 
San Francisco, sending the state of Kentucky into mourning with a 
crushing thirty-point whipping, downing Duquesne and Bradley. 
Goes right into the NCAA and makes history by winning that one, 
too, beating Ohio State, North Carolina State and Bradley again... 
Baseball season opens with Dedgers and Red Sox big favorites for 
pennant. Ha! Hal | | 

THE HEARST PRESS tries to break up a Daily Worker basket- 
ball show for the night of May Ist, scaring out college stars who had 
agreed to play and chortling that we couldn’t get two teams together 
any more. The famed Easterwood Club of Baltimore, Maryiand’s 
first inter-racial team, two-time amateur league champions of the 
state, volunteer to come up and play, beats a picked New York team 


of trade union stars in a great game before a big crowd in a demon- - 
_Stration that Hearst doesn’t run the country... . 
RED SOX OFF to another lousy start. Ted Williams breaks 


his elbow in the Allstar game, Red Sox start coméback drive. Shotton 
manhandles Dodger pitching staff. Yanks blast their way home first 
in American -League on great pitching, inspired play of Phil Rizzuto, 
ever dangerous DiMaggio, Detroit fading after holding up nicely 
most of the year. In the National, Phils break into clear, lead by 
nine games with month to go, Dodger’s inherent class comes through 
belatedly, they close gap as resurgent Giants help them out by 
walloping shaky Phils. Last series of season Dodgers need to sweep 
Phils to tie for pennant. Win first two, winning run is rubbed out at 
home plate in 9th in season’s last game on Ashbum’s great throw. 
Dick Sisler hits a home run with-+two on in the 10th. That’s all, 

_ Phils easy for Yanks in four straight. Rizzuto and Konstanty: a 
pair of clear choices for Most Valuable .;. . .Baseball attendance 
down 16 percent as the buek tightens up all over. First signs of the 
draft hitting the big leagues as the Yanks’ Ed Ford goes in, followed 
by ‘the Browns’ Kekos and many other stars . . . Clubs hang onto 
vets, 1951 pieture uncertain. | 


AUSSIES UPSET U. S. team in tennis as Ted Shroeder Sidi 


| first time since 1939 Davis Cup leaves here. Althea Gibson: becomes 


first Negro player in National Open, comes within a game of up- 
setting Louise Brough, ranked third, then is completely and pointedly 
ignored by jimcrow Lawn Tennies Association in its list of twenty 

women players, to show that the fight is far from over for demc- 
racy in this blueblood sport . . . Burt Shotton gets the gate Charley 
Dressen named. Figures show Dodgers tops in batting, fielding, base 
running and what not... .Sam Jethroe, Boston. Braves’ first Negro 
player, wins National League Rookie of Year award, Walt Dropo is 


American League’s. In spring, Joe Williams of Scripps Howard ha 
sneered that Jethroe is a bust. ; lameness 


_- IN TRACK WORLD, Soviet Union sends a sixteen-man and 
woman team to the annual European Olympics at Brussels, wins out. 


In surprising show of strength, re-iterates its notion of coming into 


package from Oakland including two more Negro 


pushed into more bouts . 


1952 Olympics at Helsinki. Strong in winter sports, swimming and 
other things not on Brussels program, track and field showing makes 
them first real threat to give Americans a run for their money .. . . 
Branch Rickey is suddenly and surprisingly nudged eut ef Brooklyn, 
winds up at Pittsburgh. Warns not to expect miracles, a good idea 
with the Pirate roster what it is :. . Giants. gain favor for 1951 buying 
stars, catcher 
Noble and infielder Wilson ... . . Oklahoma finishes college football 
season rated tops. Army, whose coach Blaik makes jackass of self 
in mag article saying pros couldn’t beat good college teams, comes 
cropper in season's finale with Navy. Notre Dame goes down with 
thud, losing te Purdue, Indiana, Michigan State, USC . ... Ohio 
State coach Fesler quits and in rare burst of honesty gives glimpse 


of commercial pressure on game, saying all people care about is 


whether you win, not what you do for the boys, and the pressure is 
too much to stand. * oe ty 
JOE LOUIS “comes back” to make his tax mopey, takes the 
inevitable beating by younger, underrated Ezzard Charles, a real 
champ. Thirty-six-year-old Louis, just a shell of old self, bein: 


DuSable Edition ef Worker, finally sign 
. Boston Red Sox 
t from Chisox, 


in campaign started a 
Negro players for development on farm teams. . 
get much sought pitchers Scarborough and Wi 
passing along plenty of dough with Dobson, Zarilla and Littlefield, 
though of eourse denying it to make it look better. Immediately 
everyone says they SURELY can't miss now! Havent we heard that 


before? : | | 
: gr a oe horrible ring death as Al West is allowed to fight on 


after complaining of pain and double yision. Official verdict for 


der, “accidental.” 
ie Cleveland Browns, licked twice by the Giants, beat them in the 


. Chicago White Sox, under heavy pressure. 


- 


are proving fmitless and Mayor of Negroes on the trial jury and 


a bullet ‘squarely into Wilson’ 


z 


* 


‘  REED’S STORY was torn apart 
_ by dozens of people at the protest 
’ meeting. Why had he used a gun 
a youth who was not armed/tempted to justily, the hesty . 
 and.had committed no crime? they pers hearing which. found, Wil- 


on a 


Newton is being forced to concede 
‘to citizens’ demands. Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney James igan, 
only Negro on the DA’s staff, was 
booed by the crowd when.he at. 


coro- 


the maximum penalty for Reed. 
Full support to the protest 


‘movement is being given by the 


| 


National Association of Mexican- 
Americans, the Civil Rights Con- 


and other groups, 


gress, the Laber Youth. League, 


inspired Los Angeles Rams in mest exciting 


layoff, then take 2 
payoff piay and prove they WERE 


game in football history to win championship 
the best all these years. : 
And here we. are. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR May there be much more sports 


peaceful. world! . Build the circulation. of the only paper in the. 
that fights: for, peace and progress every day in the year! =... 
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Poh. C 


- Musmanno in acting as “judge, 


~ conspiracy and fraud. 


‘to press the grand jury for indict- 


-fendant did on a certain date with- 


do not infotm the accused even of 


THE WO 


PITTSBURGH.—The trials of Steve Nelson, Andy Onda 
and James H. Dolsen—Communist Party leaders in this area 
are definitely set for Jan. 2 (not Jan. 3, as announced 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1950 __ 


h. CP Trials Start Jan. 2; 
Courts Deny Defense Motions 


previously). Each is accused in 12 
different counts of having violated 
the state anti-sedition laws and if 
convicted would face a maximum 
sentence of 20 years in prison plus 
a $10,000 fine. : 
Preliminary motions filed by at- 
torneys for the defense will have 
to be disposed of before the trials 
begin. These include motions to 
quash the indictment on the ground 
that the law is unconstitutional 
and that the extraordinary per- 
formance of Judge Michael A. 


prosecutor, prosecuting attorney, 
and witness” while still holding his 
office’ though pretending to have 
brought the prosecution “as a 
private ‘citizen,” is on its face a 


Following this motion was a 
motion for a bill of particulars. 
This would require the District 
Attorney to cite particular instances 
when the defendants committed 
“overt” acts of violating the law. 
It was the inability of Musmanno 
to produce evidence of such acts 
that caused District Attorney Wm. 
S. Rahauser last summer to refuse 


ments. 
* 


AS THE PRESENT indictments 
stand—which are similar for each 
of the three—each count merely 
repeats the formal language of the 
law: that, for example, the de- 


in Allegheny County and _ the 
court’s jurisdiction “unlawfully and 
feloniously—organize and help to 
organize and become a member of 
an assembly, society and group, the 
policies and purposes of said as- 
sembly, society and group beijing 
seditious” in violation of the law, 
etc. . 
Such general charges, of course, 


what organization it is they are 
charged with establishing nor what 
are its illegal policies. In the ar- 
gument over a demand for return 
of evidence seized by Musman..o, 
the district attorney declared the 
defendants should not get it back 


the name of the Communist Party 
which, he protested, was not 
named in the indictment. 

* 

THE THIRD MOTION was for 
a postponement on the ground 
there has not been adequate time 
for the defendants to- prepare 
their cases. With the most diligent 
effort on their part, the motion 
points out it Was difficult to get 
lawyers in view of the unwilling- 
ness of qualified lawyers in gen- 
eral to defend acknowledged Com- 
munists for fear of arbitrary at- 
tempts to disbar them, the danger 
of even physical assaults on them 
and the certainty of the most vio- 
lent provocations in the reaction- 
ary press; combined with the 
length of such cases -and the con- 
sequences of such a stand for the 
rights of Communists to their own 
private practice. 

Indications are that these mo- 
tions will be summarily overruled. 
Hardly had the defense attorney 
Hardly had the defense attorney 
made the motion for the return of 
furniture, newspaper files and files 
of clippings, pamphlets, books, 
etc., taken from the Communist 
Party office, that presiding ~ Judge 
Thomas M. Marshall announced 
that he would deny postponement 
of the trial date. 

THE INABILITY of the judges 
to pass impatrially on such matters 
is evident from the fact that 
Judges Ellenbogen and Marshall 
in a ruling during the fight over 
bail declared from the bench that 
“The Communist Party. is not a 
legal political party but is a crim- 
inal conspiracy aimed at the over- 
throw of our government by force 
and violence.” 

Judge O’Brien clearly enough in- 
dicated his prejudice in a case a 
month ago of a convicted “fire- 
bug” whose defense was that he 
“hated” Catholics. Turning the 
man over for sentencing to Judge 
Ellenbogen, O’Brien proclaimed: 
“There is no room in this country 
for men of your depravity. YOU 
ARE AN ALLY OF HITLER 
AND STALIN, FOR YOUR 


because they were demanding it in 


THINKING IS THEIR BELIEF.” 


You Can't Afford 
To Miss The Worker 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE, 


manity is developing at a breath-taking pace, both throughout the 
world and in our own state of Pennsylvania. 
That’s why you can’t afford to miss The Pennsylvania Worker. 
You can’t afford to miss the peace news that the capitalist press 


won't print. 


You. can’t afford to miss the daily and weekly guidance in the 


struggles you are conducting for 
housing and jobs. 


We are in the midst of a drive for subscriptions to The Pennsyl- 
Get your own sub to this paper. 
neighbor and your shop mate. But get it NOW! 


vania Worker. 


Subs are $2.50 a year. 


which will.decide the fate of hu- 


civil rights, Negro rights, wages, 


Get one for your 


me ~ ome | 
New Kensington 


Defendants Ask 


For a Retrial 


GREENSBURG, Pa. — Defense 
counsel Joseph K. Bonidy was 
granted until Dec. 29 to file a 
supplementary brief in support of 
the motion for a new trial argued 
orally here Dec. 19 in the case of 
the five convicted Aug. 28 of af- 
fray, aggravated assault and bat- 


tery, and obstructing legal process 


in connection with picketing in 


New Kensington last March 18. 


The case arose out of hooligan 
attacks on a picket line established 


at the Eagle Credit Clothing Store, 
---an-outlet of the 


struck by District 65, of the Whole- 
sale & Warehouse Workers Union. 


The defendants include’ three 
Negroes—Lester Peay, John C. Tar- 
pley and John Allen—and two 
whites—Harry Truitt, a dental 
technician in New Kensington and 
Robert T. Smith, a former seaman. 


The court which will pass on the 
motion for a new trial consists of 
Presiding Judge Richard D. Laird, 
and Judges Edward G. Bauer, 
George McWherter, and John M. 
O’Connell, who heard the case. 


Basis for the new trial motion is 
the dragging into the case of al- 
leged Communist - inspired activ- 
ties of several of the defendants 
and the grossly prejudicial cross- 
‘examination by Assistant District 
Attorney Joseph Loughran of 
Truitt regarding the presence in 


plaining about 


lay Corporatior 
et een 


his home, at different times of .Ne- 


New PTC 
Contract 


(Continued from Page 1) 


have our hands tied with a 30-day 
no-strike clause. : 


The intolerable working condi- 
tions, unfair pensions are still 
with us. As far as the eight-cent 
raise goes, it’s already been taken 
away in higher prices and taxes. 


And the provision for a 10-cent 
raise for one-man operators may 
help to increase division among 
the workers and help pave the 
way for further one-man opera- 
tion. 


For the first time the union 
leadership has refused to bring 
this contract before a member- 
ship meeting to explain it and 
have it approved. The men feel 
that the secret ballot is a maneuver 
to force us to accept it. 


Our local president is quoted 
in the paper as saying the con- 
tract will guarantee uninterrupted 
transportation during this period 
of “national emergency.” But the 
contract makes the PTC workers 
the chief victims of the “national 
emergency.” 

Meanwhi'e, the public is com- 
the service at 
higher fares and the PTC bosses 
are continuing to make their unin- 
terrupted profits. — 


CP Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 
secretary, and discussion by dele- 
gates were directed toward the 
need for revitalizing the Party's in- 
dustrial concentration policy. 


DISTRICT LEADERS were 
highly critical of their failure to 
consistently lead the entire Party 
in directing its work toward the 
basic industrial workers. They as- 
sumed as their major responsibility 
in the forthcoming period the or- 
ganization and implementation of 
the industrial concentration polcy. 


Concretely this means, among 
other things, reorganizing and es-| 
tablishing shop and~ industrial 
clubs, issuance of shop newspapers, 
and reaching groups of workers 
with Party literature, The Worker 
and leaflets. 


The convention declared that 
flowing from its drive toward war 
abroad, big business is striving to 
destroy the basic democratic rights 
of the people at home. | 


Major examples include passage 
of the McCarran Law, indictment 
of Communist leaders in Pittsburgh 
under the State Sedition Act, and 
passage of thought control or- 
dinances in a numher of Pennsy!- 
vania cities. 


DEFEAT OF THESE measures 
was seen as key part of the Party’s 
fight for democratic rights. Plans 
were made to arouse the entire 
party in this area for defense of 
Steve Nelson, Andrew Onda and 
James Dolsen, the indicted Pitts- 
burgh Communist leaders. 

In the struggle for Negro rights, 
the convention recorded progress 
and a number of weaknesses. 

The steps forward include the 
election of a Negro Communist, 
Ed Strong, as district chairman; 
two district conferencs on white 
chauvinism;- participation in the 
struggles to free Byard Jenkins, 
Fletcher Mills, and other Negro 
victims of oppression, and in the 
campaign aganst police brutality. 

It was made clear, however, that 
white chauvinism stll exists in the 
Party's ranks and that the party 
had failed to give consistent leader- 
ship in organizing the struggle for 
Negro jobs rights, the denial of 
which is a key factor in the oppres- 
sion of the Negro people. a 

Delegates approved the -main 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. — The new 
agreement between the Aluminum 
Co. of America and the CIO 
United Steelworkers grants six 


paid holidays to 17,000 employes 


represented by the union. The 
company had voluntarily increased 
wages by a straight across-t h e- 
— increase of 10 percent Oct. 
This amounted to a 14-cent-an- 
hour raise. Payment for the holi- 
days brings the rate up to the 16- 
cent-an-hour pattern of the steel 


PITTSBURGH. — Some 3,500 
employees of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Co., the local Mellon-con- 
trolled streetcar monopoly, _re- 
ceived a wage increase of seven 
cents an hour retroactive to last 
May lI, in an arbitration board de- 
cision. The AFL Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employes 
had demanded a 20-cent increase. 
The company had countered for 
a 10-cent cut. 

Other benefits gained include 
higher pay allowances for six holi- 
days, a liberalized. vacation plan, 
increased time for reporting to 
work, “extra” men to get a guar- 
anteed minimum pay, more liberal 
sick leave allowances, and other 
unspecified gains. 

Under the new scale the per 
hour rate for operating employees, 
both en streetcars and buses, will 
be $1.72, claimed by the arbitra- 
tors as the highest for such work 
in the U. S. | 


Steel Union Signs Up Alcoa. 


industry, according to union of- 
ficials. 

The agreement includes an ex- 
tra two-cent-an-hour increase to- 
wards reducing the wage differen- 
tial in southern plants at Alcoa, 
Tenn.; Badin, N. C.; Bauxite, Ark.; 
Mobile, Ala.; and a three-cent-an- 
hour raise at the Point Comfort, 
Texas, plant. These raises are all 
effective Dec. lI. - | 

The other plants covered are 
at New Kensington, Detroit, Mich.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Bridgeport, 


The Pittsburgh Railway Co., 


Lawrence Aides 


By James H. Dolsen 


Conn., and Richmond, Ind. 


«! Pgh. Streetcar Men Get Raise 


which has just been “reorganized” 
out of a 12% year long bank- 
ruptcy, has already announced it 
will demand of the State Public 
Utility Commission authority to 
again raise fares. If granted this 
would make the fourth raise since 
1947, 

Under the reorganization the 
Melions received the largest part 
of some $17,000,000 accumulated 
in earnings over the years of bank- 
ruptcy that was used to “buy off” 
52 “ghost underlier” companies 
and certain creditors. These under- 
liers were the bond and stockhold- 
ers of companies established by 
that old Pittsburgh bucaneer—An- 
drew Mellon—back in the days 
after the Civil War when he got 
control of the franchises for the 
hundred and one little two-by-four 
streetcar companies in this section. 

It is the grasping hand of the 
Mellons and their associates which © 
are choking the people of- the 
Pittsburgh area on transportation 
facilities and charges, 


Steel City Jury Urges That 


Be Indicted 


PITTSBURGH. — Mayor David Lawrence, kingpin of 


the Democratic Party of Pennsylvania and Democratic Party 
National Committeeman for the state, has been conspicu- 


uously silent on the findings of 


the special grand jury, which “ee 


recommended indictments of high 
Cfficials in his administration for 
cheating and defrauding the city 
en labor and material costs and for 
conspiracy to cover up what has 
been going on. 
The report is the result of a 
two-months investigation by the 
jury, preceded by various other 
investigations including one by the 
City Council itself, into “free work” 
allegedly performed by city and 
country employes for the personal 
benefit of the officials whose in- 
dictment is urged... — 


Thomas E. Kilgallen, President 
of the Council, and Edward R. 
Frey, City Controller, head the list 
of those charged with what the 
Post-Gazette editorially terms “a 
shocking recital of graft, bribery 
and contempt of public trust.” 

Efforts of the Democratic ma- 
chine, which controls both the city 
and county, to block a thorough 
wary Ry into the corruption 
and official protection of vice and 
rackets of various kinds widespread 
throughout the area had become 
notorious even before the present. 
inquiry was launched with Repub- 
lican. backing and doubtless, with 
the hope of scandalous revelations 
which would benefit that party in 
last fall’s elections. The jury re- 
port came, however, too late to 
have a decisive ‘influence on. the 
voting. | 

Efforts of the Democratic ma- 
chine, which controls both the city 
and county, to block a thorough 


LOCKOUT ENDS 
IN UNION VICTORY. 
TACOMA, Wash. (FP).—With 
unprecedented labor unity forget 
in the course of the battle, Local 
25, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (unaf- 
filiated). won a decesive victory at 
Tacoma Smelter here. After a 2%- 
week lockout, the. unionists re- 


line of the national and district 
draft resolutions... . rare 


turned to work with.a 15c an hour 


across-the-board. pay. increase.. . 


|goes deeper. - 


investigation into the corruption 
and official protection of vice and 
rackets of various kinds widespread | 
throughout the area had become 
notorious even before. the present 
inquiry was launched with Re- 
publican backing and doubtless 
with the hope of scandalous reve- 
lations which would benefit that 
party in last fall's elections. The 
Jury report came, however, too late 
to have a decisive influence on the 
voting. © 

The special grand jury report 
covers only its investigation into 
the unlawful use of city materials 
and city laborers for the private 
benefit of the accused. The jury 
disclosed this was incomplete and 
in fact “only a beginning.” Among 
other matters was the exposure that 
$180,000 had been expended by 
the City Department of Land and 
Buildings on work from Jan. 1, last 
year, to May 31, this year, for 
which there are no records. 

Another phase of the investiga- 
tion—that into officially protected. 
and big-scale gambling, lotteries, 
prostitution and other criminal ac- 
tivities—is yet to be reported on. 
It is anticipated that this phase of 
the jury’s work will further expose 
the key role of the Democratic 
Party ward chairmen as. regards 
control of the police department: 
and alleged alliances with gam- 
bling, vice and - other criminal 
rings. These ward chairmen are 
the keystone to the Lawrence po- 
litical machine in Pittsburgh. 

There is no doubt the Lawrence 
machine—to which District Attor- 
ney William S..Rahauser belongs— 
is pressing the trial of the three 
Communist leaders—Steve Nelson, 
Andy Onda and James H. Dolsen— 
partly because of hope that the 
furious anti-Communist barrage 
which will-then fill the local press — 
will serve to distract public atten 
tion from this exposure of : the 
putrid mess of political corruption 
and the worse scandals indicated 
as still to come as the probing 
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DETROIT.—The annual New Year’s Eve Dance will be 


held at Schiller Hall, St. 
of the Michigan Work 


Aubin and Gratiot, under the auspices 


, theme ofthe dance will be “Peace on Earth—Don’t Meddle 
With It. All labor and progressive forces, Negro and white, 
have made it a practice to spend New Year’s Eve at the Schiller 
Hall dance and this year a record crowd is expected. 


at 9 p.m. 


New Year’s Eve, is Sunday, Dec. 31 and the dance starts 


Clyde Nixon's orchestra will furnish the music. A stage 
show, novelties, food and refreshments will be on hand all 
evening. Admission is $2. If you have one of the cards being 
issued you can get in for $1.50 a person. 


‘Boast They *ll Get Even for Gordy 
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Tells of 


| Peace Meet 


DETROIT. — Joe Birnbaum, a top collector of signa- 


tures on the Stockholm Peace Pledge, is back from the World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw and raring to go in the. fight for 


peace. When asked about the 
Peace Congress and his trip to 
Poland, Joe says: 

“You just can’t imagine. I saw 
democracy at work.” 

And then Joe goes on to con- 
trast the hounding of’ the peace 
delegates by England's Scotland 
Yard with the full freedom and 
enthusiasm for-peace he found in 
- Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

In contrast to the hysterical fear 
of peace on the part of Scotland 
¥ard and their masters, Joe found 
the people of Poland showing in 


their every. day life just how much 
they wanted ce. } 
“We arri in Poland where 
men, women and children ran out 
‘in front of our train, shouting 
‘peace, peace, peace, demanding 
that our train stop, that the dele- 
gates speak to them, climbing on 
board the train, some of them even 
‘riding on to Warsaw with us in 
their enthusiasm. It was like com- 
ing out of a dark forest into the 
light of day.” fs | 
Joe tells of the building he saw 
everywhere, of the new bridge 
the workers had built in two 
months, of the new apartment 
buildings he saw going up before 
his eyes. ) 
And all the time, all over War- 
saw was the unspoken question of 
the people, “Can the American 
peace crusaders, American labor, 
keep the madmen of Wall Street 
from destroying. these apartment 
buildings, these nurseries, 
a these ‘children in C 
_—. blasts that would destroy all that 
. “ig decent in the world, ~ 


“People who build like they are, 


building do not want war,’ Joe 
'- gays. “All over Warsaw, you hear 
ss F know why. I saw the Warsaw 
*- . Ghettto, where not one brick, had 
3 been - left . standing: upon. another, 


~ 


|They are fighting and working, 


| 


? 


| 


| 


4 


I saw how the people of Poland 
had rebuilt it completely with their 
own hands. They told me_ how 
when digging they still find parts 
of human bodies. The people of 
the Eastern Democracies have 
had enough war and destruction. 


building and living for peace.” 
Joe is available to speak on his 
experiences at the Peace Congress 
and on his trip. He can be con- 
tacted at 1442 Griswold, Room 
301, WO. 4-7150. 


By William Allan 


ing to create a “Lidice” out of the 
Detroit Negro community. 


Here is the whole amazing story 
as told in the Dec. 23 Pittsburgh 
Courier by Henry McGill, 25, a 
‘Navy veteran who works at the 
Ford plant. 


McGill, was severely béaten by 
police Dec. 8 and told by them it 
was “a retaliation” against the Ne- 
gro people ) Re 
cause a_ police-:::. 


e+ © 


man. was killed jam 


Pt oe 
one agen 

ere’ sve v0 Me 

eters 00 ee 


that he was on™ 
his way to work ‘a 
as a core filler at: gi 
the Ford plant 
when policeman 


Frank DeMercy wM. ALLAN 
stopped him and as he gave him 
a traffic ticket said: 


“You and other n... s like you 
shouldn’t be up here in the first 


sault on the Gordy home on Nov. 19 


_A Detroiter 


The Detroit police department has opened up a war or retaliation and 

“extermination” against the whole Negro population of Detroit to get even 
“because Charles M. Gordy, Sr., defended his home and his son. Follow- 
ing the same Hitler-like pattern that led police commandos te make the as- 
police have now started a policy of try- 


place. All you do when you get 
here is go on welfare, steal and kill 
policemen.” 

The Ford worker refused to al- 
low himself to be provoked and 
drove off. He was followed by 
DeMercy who stopped him again, 
wrote out another ticket, called 
him a “smart n... .« then 


whipped out his blackjack and hit 


B= |McGill stunning blows on the 
Pee | head. 


McGill then related how four 


_© 2 |other police helped to beat him. 

aa: | He was taken to the Hunt St. sta- 
|=, -|tion, kept on the floor of the scout 
m™ jcar all the way. 


He was brought before Lt. 


“i f Frazier. He quoted Frazier as say- 
a |ing: “Your one of those n... Ss 


who read about the Gordy case. 
I wish there was capital punish- 
ment here so that we could elec- 
trocute all you'n... s: You are 
paying now for what Gordy did 
and you'll always pay.” ; 


, and 
in - great atomic 


‘Peace, Peace, Peace.’ i 


‘the earlier Callahan Acts)" 11!!81'" 


af 


| 


An Editorial 


The eyes of Michigan swung sharply to 
Lansing this week for the opening of -the new 
Legislature and the inaugural address of re- 
elected Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 

Labor and the common. people of Michigan 
have a vital stake in what transpires there in 
the next few months. 

Everybody knows — surely Gov. Williams 
among them—that it was the. votes of labor and 
the Negra people which. were primarily respon- 
sible in preventing the Republicans from recap- 
turing the governorship. , 

Those voters expected—and are now insist- 
ing—that their action was a mandiate for a vigor- 
ous campaign for progressive legislation and the 
wiping out of all repressive measures from the 
state statute books. 

From the local union halls, the PAC com- 
mittees, in the shops, farms and communities 
around the state has come a minimum program 
on which a majority of Michiganders expect posi- 
tive action in this session of the Legislature. 
These include: 


® Passage of a state FEPC law. 
© Repeal of the thought control acts and. 


® Repeal of the anti-labor Bonine-Tripp 


week for one year. 


. 
, 
. 
‘ 
and: 
s 


Not Alibis ButUnited Action 


Hutchinson Acts, ) 

® Raising unemployment benefits to $35 a 
With 100,000 workers laid 
off in the Detroit area alone, this is an absolute 
must. : ; 
@ A large-scale program of low-cost, non- 
segregated public housing. 

® State to boost welfare payments. An end 
to harassment of persons on relief. 

© A sharp boost in all state assistance pro- 
grams, including old-age payments, workmen's 
compensation, aid to dependent children and aid 
to families of veterans. 

_ On this program the people of Michigan will 
accept no alibis. For this program they will or- 
ganize and unite and fight. | 

When Frank Murphy was elected governor 
in 1936 he faced a situation very similar to that 
row faced by Gov. Williams. Murphy took his 
fight to the people, who, led by labor, organized 
a united campaign that resulted in the passage 
of the most liberal laws in the state's entire his- 


tory. 


labor demands Gov. Williams adopt. They will 
not be put off with anything less, or complaints 
that “my hands are tied.” 

_| Labor.:must: 
untie . them. 


That, unquestionably, is the approach that . 


HERE IS ANOTHER case of 
police making the Negro people 
“pay” tor the Gordy case. Hey- 
wood Patterson, one of the nine 
Scottsboro frameup victims, is 
now facing a “murder” charge. 
Two days. after police knew he 
was going to be a witness in a- 
police brutality case Patterson was 
charged with “murder” despite, 
the fact he declared he wasn’t is; 
the bar where a man was stabbed> 
to death. 


Stafford Gordy, 22, nephew of 
Charles M. Gordy, was under ar- 
rest this week for “investigation” 
of the murder of a 33 year old 
woman. The press here headlined 
this arrest seeking to portray the 
Gordys as a family of “killers.” Po- 
lice say that young Gordy at- 
tempted to break free and they 
“had to subdue” him. He was 
treated for bruises about the head 
and. face at Receiving Hospital. 

The day after young Gordy’s 
arrest, five policemen, three detec- 
tives and two patrolmen without a 
warrant, barged into his father's 
home at 228 Josephine and ran- 
sacked the house, taking a type- 
writer, some bedsheets and Joseph 
Gordy’s rifle and box of ammuni- . 
tion. The house was left in a 
shambles. The police base their 
case on “foot-prints in the snow” 
which they say led them to young 
Gordy. 

: * 


A DELEGATION of eight citi- 
zens from the 12th Street Progres- 
sive Club recently went to see De- 
troit Common Council President 
Louis Miriani to protest police bru- 
tality. - 

Miriani’s said if Detroiters would 
come with facts he would be will- 
ing to demand an open hearing 
in city hall where police would be 
made to answer the charges. 

President Miriani has these facts 
on_what is happening in Detroit. 
He invited citizens to tell‘ of po- 
lice brutality. Here we have mere- 


ly skimmed the surface. We need 
a. public ‘hearing, the people will 


take ‘the lead in the fight to 
po NP EA TEEGL foyris 4h 
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tell what goes on. They have 
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‘McCarran Dragnet Snatches 
Mothers and Grandmothers 


_ By Harry Raymond 


While the commercial newspapers and radio are making pious New Year's pledges 
of a more vigorous defense of the sanctity of the home, they are at the same time sup- 
pressing the story of 28 women who in the year of 1951 face the grim prospect of bein 


torn from their homes, husbands 
and children through deportation 
proceedings. 


These first victims ot the Mc- |} 
Carran police state law—part of a'@ 
group of 160 men and women}; 


ROMANIANS GO TO POLLS 


marked by the Justice Depart- | Sie 
ment for exile or prison for their | am 


political opinions—have been legal |; 


residents of the U. S. for periods : foe 


ranging from 23 to 47 years. 


Many of them are mothers of poe 


small American - born 


tota! of 11 grandchildren. | 
- Take the case of Grandmother 
Agnes Deikus of Chicago. At the 
age of 60 she is threatened with | 
separation from her two American- 
born children and three. grand-: 
children on a deportation order 
which declares her “subversive” | 
because she organized the unem- 
pl. yed in the 1930's for relief and 
unemployment insurance. 
* 


WAITING in Portland, Ore., 
for the McCarran Law order that! 
will destroy her. home and exile 
he. to Sweden is 65-year-old Mrs. ' 
Lena Halverson. For 47 years the | 
U. S. has been the country of her 
choice. She raised four children 
here. Then came two ‘grand- 
children to brighten her home. 
Her “crime”: She organized work- 
ers in the AFL Building Service| 
Union. i 

Mrs. Theresa Horvath, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., came: here from 
Hungary 29 years ago. She, too, 
is scheduled to be torn from her: 
two children, one a war veteran, 
and two grandchildren on a war- 
rant charging cher litical] 
thoughts are not acceptable by 
the Justice Department. | 

Among the women being perse- 
cuted under the McCarran Law 
is the -widely-known leader in the 
«struggle fer Negro rights, Claudia 
Jones, secretary of the national 
women’s commission of the Com- 
munist Party. A deportation order 


has already been issued against | 


this’ outstanding Negro woman 
Jeader, who: came here from the 
West Indies 23 years ago as a 
child of 9 and later won the 
Theodore Roosevelt Medal for 
good citizenship. | 

* 

TWO DAYS after Christmas the 
Immigration. Service issued a de- 
portation order against Rose Nel- 
son Lightcap, vice president of 
the Women’s Division of the Jew- 
ish People’s Fraternal Order. Her 
“crime’: She organized consumers 
and is a leader in the fight against 
anti-Semitism. — 

Gannett, who came here 
as a child of 8, was active in the 


labor market al] her adult life and 
is now serving as national educa- 


children. | #4 

Four are mothers of veterans who  % 
served. honorably in World War} 
II. Five are grandmothers with a ; 


Magdalena Ciupea comes to 
two children, during the elections 
cils on Dec. 3. She cast her vote 


racy for peace, for the bright future of her children. 


a 


| 


the polling place, along with her | 
for the Romanian People’s Coun- 
for the Frent of People’s Democ- 


tional director of the Communist! one,” declared a spokesman for the 


Party, awaits a deportation order} 
in New York. 


Other women on: the McCarran‘ 
jail-er-exile list are Bertha Barker, 
Jackson, Mich.; Dora Coleman, 
Philadelphia; Edith Berkman Cris- 
tiano, Los Angeles; Ada Crewe, 
San Antonio; Sarah Disend, Ro- 
selle, N..J.; Euliala Figuerido, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Anna Ganley, De- 
troit; Mary Gosman, Detroit; Ida 
Gottesman, New York City; Annie 
Hobson, Seattle; Katherine Hynd- 
man, Gary, Ind.; Violet Kasionutz, 
Los Angeles; Mary Kristalsky, De- 
troit; Alice Orans, Los Angeles; 
Blaga Poprevska, Detroit; Esther 
Sazar, Los Angeles; Antonia Sent- 
ner, St. Louis; Miriam Stevenson, 
Los Angeles; Hazel Wolf, Seattle; 
Anna Taffler, Brooklyn; Dora Lip- 
schitz, New York City. 


“The threat to these women and 


their families is an immediate 


American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. The com- 
mittee urged all Americans to write. 
or wire President Truman demand- 
ing a halt to “home-wrecking de- 
portation drive” against these for- 
eign-born American women. 


BUS WORKERS 
WIN PAY RISE 

CLEVELAND (FP).—Wage in- 
creases .for 10,000 Greyhound 


\ 


Lines workers have been won here} 


by the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employes (AFL). 


118,000 JOBLESS 
IN AUSTRIA 
VIENNA, 
118,000 workers were jobless in 


(ALN).—More than 


Austria on Nov. 30, an increase of 
about 10,000 over the Nov 15 


figure Some 50,000 of the jobless 
are women. 


Aliens Must Register Now 
Under McCarran Provisions 


‘During. the first 10 days of 
-Janudry, 1951, all non-citizens in 
the United States must send in 
_writing their current address to 
_ the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Failure to 
_comply with this provision of. the 
' McCarran Law will subject non- 
. citizens to a fine cf $100 -r 3 
days imprisonment, or bw.i. . 
- Abner Creen, executive secre- 
‘dary of the American Committee 
_ for the Protection of Fureign Burn, 
said: “The order requiring non- 
citizens to report their current ad- 
' dress in writing ‘is‘ another ' itidi- 


Fd 


‘test these police-state procedures, 


lowing contents as a postcard to 


19th and East Capitol Sts., 


| dre: To the Commissioner‘ of Immigra-’ 
*-cation of the police-state ‘character t** “tion *and’“Naturalization~*- ~~ 


of the McCarran Law provisions. 
The best way to defend the rights 
of non-citizens is not only to pro- 


but to act in unison with a]l Amer- 
icans for the 1 of the entire 
McCarran Law. 7 

The Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born suggested the fol- 


be sent .to: \ 
Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization es 


Washington 25, D. C. 


{ 
‘ 


In accordance with the provi-| 


sions of Section 24 of Public Law 
831, 81st Congress, I hereby notify 
you of my current address, 


. ciety, Dr. Behidje Boran. . 


City 

Alien Registration No. ....---- ; 
Any additional information need- 

ed concerning reporting current 

address, or naturalization or citi- 

zenship can be obtained by writ- 


ing to the American. Committee jf. 


for Protéction of Foreign Boin, 28 


AW. 26°St.; ‘New York 10; Ne ¥° 


by which the rich 


aon 


Scanning the News 


| THERE’S STILL NO ANSWER from 

ae <4 the White House to Harry Bridges’ challenge _ 
je. to put Truman's “national emergency” pro- 
clamation to a referendum of all the people. 

For that matter, no right-wing labor leader 

fa has dared to take it up either. . . . A couple 

je of days after the Borden Milk Co. announced 

[3 consumers would have to pay an additional 

eae, cent per quart of milk, it was revealed that 

Borden profits this year would match the big 

take of 1949. ... The Negro-white “Unity” 
slate was re-elected to office in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Local 1011. The defeated all- 
white “Steelworkers” ticket was considered completely pro- 
Murray. ... Briggs Auto Meldrum plant workers began a stop- 
page against speedup. . . . New Jersey gas strikers won a 13- 
cent raise. . . . The CIO Shipyard union -is asking a 43-cent 
hourly package from Bethlehem. . . . Rep. Walter E. Brehm 
(R-O), fervent Taft-Hartleyite, was indicted for taking kick- 


Bombs In Alabama 


HARRY BRIDGES 


backs from two women employes... . 


Paul Robeson filed suit against Secre- 


_ tary of State Dean Acheson to prevent can- (2% ee 


cellation of a passport needed for a European & 

concert tour. . ... The New York City Coun-_} ge 
cil arrogantly tumed down demands for in- fees 
creased hospital funds for Negro communi- (@ accu 
ties, where the illness rate is greater than Rae? 
other parts of the city... . An appeal was & gee. 
dispatched to the UN to aid 33 tenants threat-. | :-jpecme 
ened with eviction from Stuyvesant Town for — 33g 
their right against jimcrow housing. . .. Sen. baer 4 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn) requested Army Sec- **** 
retary Frank Pace to investigate charges of 
discrimination and abuse against Negro soldiers at Camp Ruck- 


ooo 


SM SRP “a 
PAUL ROBESO 


_ er, Ala. ... The home of a Negro family in Birmingham, Ala., 


was bombed within a few days after the family had won a 
Federal Court decision declaring Birmingham’s racial zoning © 
laws illegal. ... : a 


No Screening 


Episcopalian Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, head of. the 
Western Massachusetts Diocese, urged repeal of the McCarran 
Act. . ... Four women in Philadelphia were indicted for selling 
the Pennsylvania edition of The Worker because the paper 
stands for peace. . 1 . CCNY professors blasted the University 
of California’s faculty “loyalty” oaths. .-. . An Indiana court 
threw out fr etments of Progressive Party leaders. .. . 
Sy, Arthur Horner, general secretary of the 


™ | British Miners Union, warned that there was 

+ no, way of stopping miners from deserting 

-- 304 the pits unless wages and conditions were im- 
Gea... fj proved. ... The Methodist church is thriving 
oo )=—6— 6 af in the East German Democratic Republic, 
‘4 ae Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer reported. . . . Ra- 
tioning of bread and many other food products | 

in the German Republic will be lifted Jan. 1. 

. « . Tito's top aides complained about the 

youth turning away from the government, 

workers staying away from the job and farm- 


+7? . 


_ ARTHUR HORNER ers refusing to deliver to the state... . French 


seamen won an eight percent wage boost plus a provision bar- 
ring shipowners or government from “screening” crews for po- 
litical wiews. . . . Take of French bankers from Indo-China in- 
creased 1,000 percent in the last five years. ... Three of Aus- 
tralia’s major unions—the miners, seamen and ironworkers — 
elected left-wmgers by thumping majorities despite government 
blasts at the leaders. . . . : | 


Avenue of Peace | 
Along with continuous price reduction, productivity in the 

U.S.S.R. has increased 40 percent over pre-war days. ... Mes- 
cow housing construction in 1951 will increase 50 percent over 
1950. . . . Stalingrad’s main thoroughfare was named the Ave- 
nue of Peace. ... Jot : 

_ Ex-ECA labor adviser, Stanley Earl, de- 
clared that Syngman Rhee’s mass executions 
of men, women and children are “nothing 
new. Earl said Rhee was “executing peo 
by the truckload” long before the Korean Bits: me: 
war. . . . Three hundred Indian vouths peti- Iie aes «om 
tioned their government to permit them tof “7% =" 
go to Korea to fight on the side of the North 
Korean army. . . . The Turkish government 
arrested the head of the Turkish Peace So- 

. . Istanbul papers #2 eee 
are demanding the resignation of the Turkish #°°"""* 
cabinet over MacArthur's handling ef Turkish 
troops in Korea. . . .. Dr. C. R. Woodward, active member of 
Britain's Conservative Party, was expelled from a Tory club 
because he attended the World Peace Congress. . . . The colo-  . 
nial government in Hong Kong called upon the British govern- 
ment te eppose a blockade by Washington of ‘trade with China. 
. » « The French National Assembly's Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee adopted a Communist motion opposing any resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain... . ° 

Cleveland movie houses asked the AFL Motion Picture 
Operators to take a 25 percent wage cut. . . .44 Hollywood 
movie company announced that it had abandoned to pro- 
duce Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” because the. 
grim story of war in the Pacific did not fit in with Washington 
program. ... Mayor Impellitteri refused ‘to comment on NYC 
License Commissioner McCaffrey’s banning so 
of Roberto Rosellini’s film “The Miracle” on 


- the pone that it was “blasphemous.” The@ 
film | 


d been approved by the National Board 
of Review but McCaffrey was. understood to 
have issued his edict under pressure from the 
Catholic hierarchy. ... | . . 
: John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
Journal declared: | | 

“War has always been a rich man’s ganx 
get richer and the poor 
get poorer.” . . | ae | VE 
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By Max Gordon 
-Two recent speeches by top spokesmen for the economic royalists -have plainly ex-| 


Union anyway. 
policy of strengthening the west-| 
~ern hemisphere and of concentrat- 


_Jantic and Pacific Oceans Wall 
Street lakes—in the hope that the 


bluntly that finance capital must 


-Jand, Indonesia because it needs 


of the “defense perimeter” of the 


0 


Police Dept. 


after Wilson’s death. They estab- 
_ jished a Citizen’s Committee for 
‘ Charles Wilson which is leading 


 jnunity organizations. 


- Reed and another policeman ar- 
- yested him on a charge of “drunk- 
enness.” They took him to a juve- 
nile detention home at 29th & 


slipped and fell,’ and the “acci- 


by dozens of people at the protest 


ee 5 


Speeches of Hoover and Others | 


Reveal Worries of Warmongers 


posed the fact that our government has been lying, in and out of the United Nations, 


when it has said it wants peace with the Chinese people and the Soviet Union. 


speeches were made by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey,: titular head 
of the Republican Party, who pro- 


claims his full backing to the Tru- 


man Administration’s foreign pol- 


icy, and by ex-President Herbert 
- Hoover, who professes to oppose 


that policy. 


* Both speeches revealed that the 


basic program of finance capital’ 
in our country, for which the two 


The 


SWAP OF DOLLAR . 
NN MDERIALISM 


speak, is not peace and settlement ° 


of differences. 


It is continuous warfare, the aim _ 


‘of which is suppression of colonial 
movements .for freedom, destruc- 
-tion of the governments chosen 


by the peoples of China, the So- 
viet Union and other nations where 
the working class has taken lead- 
ership, and control of the world 
by Wall Street. 
* 


THIS IS THE STRATEGY pro- 
posed by both men. But where 
Governor Dewey demands _ the 


Saeed 


_whole €conomy be geared to war, 


with active build-up of American 
armed forces all over the world, 
Hoover says that this will bank- 
8 > the -country and _ cannot 
achieve destruction of the Soviet 
He advocates a. 


ing attention on making the At- 


Socialist nations will eventually 
disintegrate of themselves. ' 
In his address, Dewey said 


hold onto Korea and Chinese. For- 
moas; that it must promote civil 
war in China; that it must. hang 


on to Indo-China, Burma, Thai- 


the tin and copper and rice of 
these lands; that it must control 
Japan and the Philippines as part 


U.S. 


HOOVER 


correspondent of ‘the weekly New 
Republic, Dewey's speech was 
cleared with President Truman be- 
fore delivery, and one Of Truman’s 
ghost writers helped prepare it. 


* 


HOOVER BLUNTLY stated 
that the aims of our Government 
were to foster “land war against 
the Communist land masses,” by 
“invasion through the quicksands 
of China, India or “eastern Eu- 
rope,” and to “reach Moscow’ in 
this. way. His only objection was 
that this. was unrealistic, that it 
could not be done. He pointed 
to what happened to Hitlers 
armies, and suggested that “de- 
fense” of western Europe be the 
job of the “western Europeans” 
themselves. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson rejected Hoover's 
view and implied the Administra- 
tion would .go ahead with its war 


According to the Washington 


program. 


Thus, the alms are the same. 
The tactics differ, however. The 
main sections of finance capital, 
represented by ‘Truman _ and 
Dewey, are anxious to save their 
billions invested in western Eu- 
rope, the near East and other parts 
of the world. Hoover, however, 
speaks for those powerful indus- 
trial groups who are less interested 
in European investments. They 
fear an aggressive war. in Europe 
will exhaust the country financial- 
ly. Hence they are more realistic 
about the fact that it cannot suc- 
ceed. Moreover, some of these 
groups have their heavy invest- 
ments in Latin America, which 
they want to — 


THE DIFFERENCE in tactics 
flows also from certain partisan 
political considerations. The 
Hoover bunch, not concerned so 
much with European investments, 
seek to capitalize politically on 
the deep peace sentiments of the 
American people which are hostile 
to the Truman war program. They 
are Jargely Republican, and figure 
rightly that these peace sentiments 
caused wide shifts away from the 
Democrats in the recent elections. 
However, not only Republicans 
have taken the Hoover view. He 
was preceded by former Ambas- 
sador to Britain, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, a prominent Democrat, who 
expressed similar views in a speech 
a couple of weeks ago. 

Regardless of the tactical dif- 
ferences, it is plain that neither 
the Dewey line nor the Hoover 
line offer hope of peace for the 
American people. Both reject set- 


tlement of differences, based on} 


recognition of the equality and the 
right of independence of other peo- 
ples.. Fortunately, there are other 
‘powerful peace forces rising in the 
nation that do demand such settle- 
ment of differences. , 


Denverites Demand Arrest 


f Cop Who Slew Negro | 


DENVER.—The cold-blooded murder of Charles Wilson II, 15-year-old Negro 
youth, by policeman Delmar Reed a week ago has brought thousands of citizens into .ac- 
tion demanding justice for the slaying and a halt to the brutal practices of the Denver 


Despite efforts by Reed and the 
district attorney's office to brush 
off the killing as an “accident,” 
Reed’s story is so obviously a lie 
that the whole city ‘is united in de- 
manding full punishment for his 


crime. 
More than 400 citizens—Negro, 
Mexican - Americans, and others— 


gave vent to their anger .at a pro- 
test meeting less than 48 hours 


the fight for justice together with 
the local NAACP, which has or- 
ganized support from many com- 


Youg Wilson. was killed after 


Downing Sts., where he allegedly 
started to.rum away. Reed gave 
chase, firing once over the vouth's 
Then, Reed’ claims, he 


dental” discharge of his gun sent 
a bullet squarely into Wilson's 


REED’S STORY was torn apart 
‘meeting. Why had he used a gun 


‘and shoot her son. The le, are 


‘asked. If Wilson was drunk, could 
he have outrun two burly police- 
men? Could he have esca Over 
the fence surrounding the detention 
home? How could an “accidental” 
shot have hit the youth squarely 
in the head? 

In addition, the Citizens’ com- 
mittee announced, there are eye- 
witnesses who saw Reed shoot the 
youth, but who will net testify 
until assured of protection. 

Demands for maximum punish- 
ment of Reed and his immediate 
dismissal from the police force are 
strengthened further by. the con- 
stant daily experience Denverites. 
have had with. police brutality, es- 
pecially in the Negro and Mexiean- 
American eommunities. One Negro 
mother told the protest meetmg 
how two policemen had visited her 
home and threatened to beat up 


determined now to get a full-scale 
clean-up of the Police Dept. © 
The Negro people are so out- 
raged that city administration ef- 
forts to stifle the protest movement 
are proving fruitless and) Mayor 
Newton is being forced to concede 


to citizens’ demands. Deputy Dis-| 


trict Attorney James Flanigan, 
only Negro on the DA’s staff, was 
booed ‘by the crowd when he at. 


7 


son’s death an “accident.” 
* : 
WHILE OFFICIAL pressure 


forced one Negro minister to deny 
the use of his church to the Citi- 
zens Committee, dozens of Negro 
leaders have turned a deaf ear to" 
red-baiting and are aiding the fight. 
Their sentiments were expressed by 


Mr..H. H. Robnett, chairman of | 


the Civil Rights Congress, who 
said, “the only thing red about 


this movement is Charles Wilson's 
blood.” 


Mayor Newton has been foreed | 
to demand an explanation of the| 


shooting from. the ehief of police, 
statin 
“accident” alibi. And Chief For- 
syth has had to admit that Reed 
violated rules when -he used his 
gun on a youth-whe had not com- 
mitted a crime. 

Samuel Menin, noted civil 
rights lawyer and counsel for the 
NAACP, is representing the..dead 
vouth’s father, Charles. Wilson II 
in Officer Reed's murder trial. The 
people are demanding the inclusion 
of Negroes on the trial jury and 
the maximum penalty for Reed. 
Full support to the protest 
movement is being given by the 
National Association of Mexican- 
Americans, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, . 


tempted to justify the hasty. coro- 


ners easing’ which, found. Wi 


* 
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ee 


and other groups. 


” 


is “not satisfied” with the| 


‘ 


e. Labor ..Yeuth - League |. 


that fights f 


‘though of 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


- 


1950 IS GOING, going, gone and the custom demands a re- 
view of the sports year. So here we go on some of the highlights, 
taking liberties with chronological order. 

Ohio State bumped off California in the Rose Bowl to main- 
tain midwest superiority over the sunshine lads, and that’s really 
starting with the beginning, January Ist, to be exact. California’s 
crunching team to make amends over Michigan Monday, especially 
if there's a little Pasadena dew in the-air. 

Real murder for the kiddies right in their own living rooms as 
Laverne Roach of Texas was bludgeoned into unconsciousness at 
the St. Nicks and died the next day. A year and a half before this 
fight, young Roach, in a brutal mismatch, had: been knocked down 
by Marcel Cerc-: SEVEN TIMES, four times in one round, and had 
to quit boxing ior the year and a half. He never should have been 
permitted to resume, and now he was reeling around the ring, taking 
a terrific beating, until finally felled, crashing his head, on the hard 
ring floor under the thin canvas. Foam rubber is too expensive. 
“Boxing” is called a sport. 

CCNY, A PRETTY good ballclub composed of typical New 
York high school graduates, rated small chance against the nation’s 
best, catches fire and whips through the Invitation Tourney beating 
San Francisco, sending the state of Kentucky into mourning with a 


crushing thirty-point whipping, downing Duquesne and Bradley. 


Goes right into the NCAA and makes history by winning that one, 
too, beating Ohio State, North Carolina State and Bradley again... 
Baseball season opens with Dcdgers and Red Sox big favorites for 
pennant. Ha! Ha! ae 


THE HiARST PRESS tries to break up a Daily Worker basket- 
ball show for the night of May Ist, searing out college stars who had ~ 
agreed to play and chortling that we couldn’t get two teams together | 
any more. The famed Easterwood Club of Baltimore, Maryland’s 
first inter-racial team, two-time amateur léague champiens of the 
state, volunteer to come up and play, beats a picked New York team 
of trade union stars in a great game before a big crowd in a demon- 
stration that Hearst doesn’t run the country... . 

RED SOX OFF to another lousy start. Ted Williams breaks 
his elbow in the Allstar game, Red Sox start comeback drive. Shotton 
manhandles: Dodger pitching staff. Yanks blast their way home first 


- in American League on great pitching, inspired play of Phil Rizzuto, 


ever dangerous DiMaggio, Detroit fading after holding up nicely 
most of the year. In the National, Phils break into clear, lead by 
nine games with month to go, Dodger’s inherent class comes through 
belatedly, they close gap as resurgent Giants help them out by 
walloping shaky Phils. Last series of season Dodgers need to sweep 
Phils to tie for pennant. Win first two, winning run is rubbed out at 
home plate in 9th in season’s .last game on Ashburn’s great throw. 
Dick Sisler hits a home run with two on in the 10th. That’s all, 

Phils easy for Yanks in four straight. Rizzuto and Kenstanty a 
pair of clear choices for Most Valuable . . . .Baseball attendance 
down 16 percent as the buck tightens up all ever. First-signs of the 
draft hitting the big leagues as the Yanks’ Ed Ford goes in, followed 
by the Browns’ Kekos and many other stars ... . Clubs hang onto 
vets, 1951 picture uncertain. — 3 ; 

AUSSIES UPSET U. S. team in tennis as Ted Shroeder fades, 
first time since 1939 Davis Cup leaves here. Althea Gibson becomes 
first Negro player in National Open, comes within a game of up- 
setting Louise Brough, ranked third, then is completely and pointedly 
ignered by jimcrow Lawn Tennies Association in its list of twenty 
best women players, to show that the fight is far from over for demc- 
racy in this blueblood sport . . . Burt Shotton gets the gate, Charley 
Dressen named. Figures show Dodgers tops in batting, fielding: base 
running and“what not... .Sam Jethroe, Boston Braves’ first Negro 
player, sangre mgs League Rookie of Year award, Walt Dropo is 

merican gue’s. In spring, Joe Williams of Scripps Howard ha 
sneered that Jethroe is a oy ‘ | ade : 

IN TRACK WORLD, Soviet Union sends a sixteen-man and 
woman team to the annual European Olympics at Brussels, wins out 
in surprising show of ‘strength, re-iterates its notion of coming into 
1952 Olympics at Helsinki. Strong in winter sports, swimming and 
other things not on Brussels program, track and field showing makes 
them first real threat to give Americans a run for their money .. . . 
Branch Rickey is suddenly and surprisingly nudged out of Brooklyn, 
winds up at Pittsburgh. Warns not to expect miracles,.a good idea 
with the Pirate roster what it is . .. Giants gain favor for 1951.buying 
package from Oakland including two more Negro stars, catcher 
Noble and infielder Wilson . . . . Oklahoma finishes college football 
season rated tops. Army, whose coach Blaik makes jackass of self 
in mag article saying pros couldn't beat good college teams, comes 
cropper in season's finale with Navy. Notre Dame goes down with 
thud, lesing to Purdue, Indiana, Michigan State, USC .. . Ohio 
State coach Fesler quits and in rare burst of honesty gives glimpse 
of commercial pressure on game, saying all people care about is 
whether you win, not what you do for the boys, and the pressure is 
too much to stand. ** 

JOE LOUIS “comes back” to make ‘his tax money, takes the 
inevitable beating by younger, underrated Ezzard Charles, a real 
champ. Thirty-six-year-old Louis, just a shell of old self, bein: 
pushed into more bouts . . .Chicago White Sox, under heavy pressure 
in campaign started by DuSable Edition of Worker, finally sign 
Negro players for development on farm teams . . . Boston Red Sox 
get much sought pitchers Scarborough and Wight from Chisox, 
passing along plenty of dough with Dobson, la and Littlefield, 
course denying it to make it look better. Immediately 
they SURELY can’t miss now! Havent we heard that - 


everyone says 


before? _ 
ayers horrible ring death as Al West is allowed to fight ‘on 


after complaining ef pain and double vision. Official verdict for ' 

der, “accidental.” | ; : 
ae Cleveland Reoniie: licked twiee by the — beat them in = 
payoff playoff, then take inspired Les Angele les Rams in most exciting 
game in football history. to win championship and prpve they WERE 
the best all these years. ait | 

And here we are. | a 

HAPPY’ NEW YEAR. May there be much more sports m & 
peaceful world), Build the circelation of the only paper. in the land 

wr peace and progress every. day in year! Lee 
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atthe ‘Emergency’ | 


MICHIGAN 


eans for Auto Labor 


DETROIT. — President Tru- 
man’s “National Emergency” has 
struck hard here. More than 100,- 
000 auto workers have already 
been laid off. They are joined by 


15,000 General Motors workers 
from Buick plants. 

After Jan. 1 Ford will begin to 
lay off 42,000 workers. Many of 
these it is. predicted, will never 
again return to the Rouge plant. 

Auto workers fear that the re- 
cent four cent annual wage in- 
crease, part of the five-year con- 
tract freeze, would be lost as UAW 


president Walter Reuther con- 
tinues to “fight” in Washington. 
Union sources feel that all he'll 
bring back is a crumb in the form 
of the escalator clause. 


With the cost of living here al- 
most nine percent higher since the 
Korean war, with the 20 percent 


withholding tax slapped on work- 


ers, with short work weeks and 
layoffs hitting everyone, the “na- 
tional emergency” was here before 
Truman declared it. 

It took the “national emergency” 
for the government to deeide to re- 


open the flooded copper mines of 
the Upper Peninsula. The copper 
trusts closed down practically all 
the mines some years ago, flooded 
them, and left thousands of work- 
ers jobless. 


When _ government subsidies 
would have kept thousands of cop- 
per miners working instead of hav- 
ing to migrate or “live” on miserly 
relief, the answer was no. 

Now with a war of aggression, 
the Truman administration is will- 


ing to spend millions of dollars to 
pump out the copper mines and 


guarantee the copper bosses their 
price on copper. 

This is what the auto bosses are 
waiting for also—large donations to 
pay for “conversion” of their 
plants to manufacture war ma- 
terials. Meanwhile auto workers 
will face six to eight months of 


layoffs while “conversion” pro- 


ceeds. 

Already the auto workers are 
seeing what the “national emer- 
gency is bringing them—lIayoffs, 
high prices, wage freezes, cuts in 
social services, talk by Reuther of 
no-strike pledges, and speedup” 


Negro Doctor Seeks 
School Board Post — 


DETROIT. — The lily - white 


monopoly on the Board of Educa-! 
tion is being challenged by the, 
candidacy of Dr. Louis J. Cleage, | 
prominent Negro physician who is, 


circulating petitions for a seat on 
the board. The elections are in 
April. 

- Two seats are vacant. Dr. 
Cleage has‘already been endorsed 
by several civic, labor and fra- 
ternal groups. 

While not associated with pro- 
gressive circles, he is being sup- 
ported because of the lily-white 
make-up of the board. 


CRC Protests 
On Caldwell 


_ DETROIT.-The. Michigan Civil 

Rights Congress this week gave 
full support to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 


Colored People’s opposition to the|, 


confirmation of ex-Gov. Millard F. 
Caldwell of Florida as head of the 
national civil defense program. 
The NAACP termed Caldwell 
“the chief architect of a program 
of segregation in higher education.” 
The Michigan CRC points up 
the need at this time for a full 


-. mobilization to fight the McCarran 


police state bill, the Smith Act 
now being used as a test before 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
case of the 11 Communist lead- 
ers, the trials and rulings on ap- 
peals for dozens of innocent 
Negro victims of jimcrow frame- 
ups. 

Nationally four famous Ameri- 
cans, Paul Robeson, Howard Fast, 
Dashiell Hammett and Pearl Laws 
have appealed nationwide for a 
fund of $60,000 to aid the CRC 
everywhere in this series of civil 
rights struggles. 

_ Locally CRC is seeking to raise 

$2,000 as its contribution to the 
appeal. Money can be sent to CRC 
- 1442 Griswold St., Detroit. 


JACK RASKIN & 


COLEMAN YOUNG 
CLEANING will give you better 

and faster at less cost at 
‘SPOTLESS CLEANERS! 
= 15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 § 
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as the NAACP, Teachers Union 


Schools Committee.” 


plant was not held this year. 


organizer, on the 


The annual Xmas party for children of Ford workers at Rouge 
Reason: “economy” by the Stellato 
clique. Anything to be able to report that you have the financial 
situation out of the red. The money spent on the “trial” of five shop 
leaders recently would have probably paid for the Xmas party. 

s 


<AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


we «OY THE OLD-TIMER 


THE WAYNE COUNTY CIO brass (ADA crowd) aré really 
discredited among many sections of the Negro community more 
than ever because of their failure not only to promote a Negro for 
the Board of Education elections, but to support a Negro candidate 
at a recent meeting where both these groups were present as well 


(AFL) and some brass from the 


UAW. The title of the group calling the session was “Serve Our 


Some $60,000 of Ford workers” money is in the co-op setup. 
The local was told recently that the only way the money can be 
gotten back is by taking it out in beans and pototoes. 


We are —s to read a blast by Shelton Tappes, Negro UAW 

rameup by the Cobo administration of Negro 
union leader Tom Coleman, United Public Workers (Ind.). Henry 
Postoway, former private “eye” now in charge of getting “evidence’ 
to frame workers tgld all and sundry recently that Tappes was asked 
to testify against Coleman but refused. , 


, 


Balk at Briggs . 


Speedup 


DETROIT. — Workers in the 
paint shop at Briggs Meldrum 
_ last Thursday and Friday re- 
used to go along with company 
speedup. 

At 9 a.m. they stopped work and 
refused to run any more jobs until 
the standard of 26 was agreed to 
and not the 32 jobs the company 
wanted. 

On Friday, when the workers 


‘came in, they did not start work, 


but simply told anyone who asked 
that they were too tired to work. 
On each day some 2,600 work- 
ers were sent home. Paint sho 
workers say they will not wor 
until the company stops trying to 
get away with such a speedup. 


A Good Step; 


More Needed — 


DETROIT. — The apponitment 
of Mrs. Marjorie Salter as secre- 
tary to Rep. Thaddeus Machoro- 
wicz marks the first time a Mich- 
igan Negro has been named to 
such a post by a member of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Former Con 
despite an excellent record on most 
progressive issues and particularly 
his first stand against the Truman 
Administration's pro-war policies, 
failed to heed the demands of his 
constituents for recognition and at- 
tention to the needs of the Ne- 
gro population in his district. Sad- 


essman Sadowski, 


CRC Probes 


Arrest of 
Patterson 


DETROIT.—Michigan _ citizens, 
knowing the record of frameups 
and beatings of Negro citizens by 
Detroit police, are giving serious 
thought to three questions sur- 
rounding the recent arrest of Hey- 
wood Patterson on a charge of 
“murder here. | 

Heywood Patterson was one“ of: 
the nine Scottsboro Negro youths — 
framed by Alabama _ authorities 
back in the ’30’s on the phony 
charge of “rape.” 

These are the questions Mich- 
iganders ask: 1. Last summer 
Patterson was the center of a fight 
against extradition which pre- 
vented Michigan authorities from 
okaying Alabama efforts to take 
Patterson back to Kilby Prison. He 


had escaped after serving 19 years 
in a notorious frameup. 


2. Patterson was not sought by 
Detroit police until Dec. 18 al- | 
though the alleged stabbing which 
resulted in the death of William 
Mitchell took place on Dec. 16. 
The police now claim they have 
five eye-witnesses. 


3. On the morning of the stab- 


bing police learned that Heywood. 


Patterson was to be a witness at 
the prosecutor's office for a Negro 
woman who filed charges that city 
police had beaten her in a neigh- 
—e bar some two weeks be- 
ore. 


It is now learned that the car 
taking him there was in an ac- 
cident while enroute to the hos- 
pital with Mitchell. 


Recorder's Court Judge George 
Murphy denied Patterson a writ 
of habeas corpus. Patterson stated 
that he was not in the bar when 
the stabbing took place. 

He is held on a-charge of first 
degree murder. Patterson is rep- 
resented by a local attorney ob- 
tained by his sister who lives here. 
The Civil Rights Gongress is con- 


ducting an investigation. 


up of his supporters and contri- 
buted to his own defeat. 

Residents of the First District 
will not be satisfied with the ges- 
ture of the new Congressman but 
will continue to press for Federau 
non-segregated housing, FEPC 


and a Federal investigation of‘ po- 


owski thus facilitated the splitting lice brutality. 


DETROIT.—“Good will toward 
men” means nothing to James But- 
terworth, head of the U. S. Immi- 
gration Department here, and An- 
drew Baird, Wayne County 
sheriff. 

They refused to permit the fam- 
ily of John Zydok to see him in a 
room in the Wayne County jail at 
Xmas but insisted that Mrs. Zydok 
talk to her husband through a port- 
hole arrangement in the cell block. 

Butterworth admitted to a dele- 


not a criminal but a special pris- 
oner and should not be treated like 
a criminal. The only concession 
granted to Zydok was the use of 
a radio. 

Like millions of other Ameri- 
cans, John Zydok was born abroad. 
He came here 38 years ago as a 
boy of 15 from a small town in 
Russia which is now part of Po- 


land. 


by a Detroit cooperative, he has 
lived in Detroit in his own home 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
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COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
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and raised an American-born fam- 
ily of three children. His two sons 
are veterans of World War II, his 
son-in-law is also a war veteran. 
Zydok has five grandchildren. 
During World War IE Zydok 


sold $50,000 worth of war bonds 
and gave two gallons of his blood 


.to the Red Cross. 


On Oct. 23, 1950, John Zydok 


was one of 48 non-citizens who 


gation of 20 people that Zydok was 


* A restaurant worker employed! 
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| JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 


were arrested in the deportation 
drive. He was held without bail 


and has been in the Wayne County 


jail ever since. 

Zydok had been arrested before 
on a deportation order and re- 
leased on bail. With the new ar- 
rest the Department of Justice 


arbitrarily cancelled his bail on the 


pretense that the McCarran Act 
gave them the authority to hold 


|non-citizens indefinitely without 


bail. 
Some 14 Federal judges—includ- 
ing two in Detroit—ordered 41 of 


SL 
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McCarran Victim Denied Visit 


the non-citizens released. But Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas Thornton 
ordered him held on the grounds 
the U. S. Attorney General had not 
abused his privileges in denying 
Zydok bail. 

The Michigan Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, 1442 
Griswold St., Detroit, is conduct- 
ing a vigorous campaign against 
these actions of the prison and im- 
migration authorities. 
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j Unionists, Clergy Demand 
Justice in Derrick Slaying 


By John Hudson Jones 

More unionists joined an impressive group of Negro and 
white New Yorkers this week demanding justice in the brutal 
Dec. 7 Harlem police killing of Negro veteran John Derrick. 


New Year 


NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


— See Page 3 — 


YOURS SUBVERSIVE! 
DON'T You Know 
THERE'S A WAIe ON? 


The Negro clergy is ‘prominent 
among the outraged citizenry 
which numbers among them a 
Monsignor of the Catholic Church, 
a former American Legion official 
and a national leader of the. Amer- 
ican — Congress. 

Releasing some 50 names of 
those’ who've demanded action in 
the case in support of the GI John 
Derrick Committee for Justice, the 
New York Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement 


‘of Colored People declared: “More 


are coming in every day in re- 
sponse to Rev. James H. Robin- 
son’s letter to over 100 leading 
citizens.” Rev. Robinson, pastor of 
the Church of the Master is chair- 


‘man of the committee sponsored 


by the local NAACP. 

The killing of the 24-year-old 
Negro veteran just 24 hours after 
his honorable discharge from the 


-U. S. Army by Patrolmen Louis 


Palumbo and Basil Minakotis was 
denounced by Rev. Robinson as 
“horrible” and has raised a growing 
storm of protest and demand for 
the criminal prosecution of the 
killer cops: me 
PREVIOUSLY the _ Furriers 
Joint Council, the Harlem Trade 
Union Council, the American La- 
bor Party, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, and the Labor. Advisory 
Committee of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress demanded action and pledged 
support to others seeking justice. 
Rev. Robinson told the citizens: 
“1 have examined the evidence 
and found it so clear and so hor- 
rible that I readily agreed ... to 


assist the NAACP in the forma- 
tion of a Citizens Committee to 
see that justice is done in this case, 
and thereby protect the lives of 
all the people of this community 
in. the future... .” 

Among those immediately re- 
sponding to Rev. Robinson’s let- 
ter were Monsignor Cornelius A. 
Drew, St. Charles Catholic Church; 
Nathan M. Padgug, vice-president 
of the American Jewish Congress; 
St. Clinton Slim, Past Commander 
Midtown Post, American Legion; 
Joe McGur, Local 22 International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
and Ted. Brown, International 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

* 

OTHERS demanding justice 
were Rev. W. H. Booker, City 
Councilman Earl Brown; Roscoe 
Butler, Rev. W. M. Chandler, 
Church of God In Christ; Kelly A. 
Collins, Democratic Assmeblyman 
Elijah L. Crump; Monsignod Cor- 
nelius A. Drew. St. Charles Cath- 
olic Church; Mrs. Clara George, 
Women’s Division of the Elks; Les- 
ter B. Granger; Bernard Harkavy, 
American Jewish Congress; Rev. 
W. Eugene Houston, Randal 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; 
Mrs. Alma Vessels John, president 
of the Association of. Colored 
Graduate Nurses; Rev. Herbert 
King, Grace _ Congregational 
Church; Rev. Robert I. Lawrence, 
Metropolitan Methodist Church: 
Rey. Isabel M. Lee, Lena Lee, 


of the Lottie C. Kennedy Temple 
of the Elks. 


You Couldn't Find It in Any Other Paper 


Every newspaper that’s run for the cash divi- 
dends and not for the truth has welcomed the Big 
Brass’s plans to rebuild the Nazi armies. 


But the people wf the world are aghast. They 
saw their sons die by the millions to defeat that 
army a few short years ago. | 

- They reject the idea of allowing the murdering, 
looting, baby-killing goose-steppers to go on the 
rampage again. Ze 

But the millionaire newspapers here back it. 

_. We don’t. We warned America, in the Daily 


" Worker and The Worker as far back as October 


1949 that the Pentagon and the Administration were 


3 planning it.- Our articles from Washington exposed 


this plot before it became public news. We told 


how General Omar Bradley had spilled the beans. 


_ And we warned America’s. people,to be on, guard. — 


WHAT WE WARNED then is in the headlines 
now. 

The warmakers are hell-bent to explode World 
War III on us. And we haxe explained that they 
do so in the interests of the Big Corporations who 
seek to dominate the world. You'll find the proof 
in these pages—this week as every week. 

No other paper has warned that the Dulles- 
Truman-Eisenhower plan is criminal, morally and 
politically. No other paper has warned that this 
policy is bound to wind up in defeat. | 

The war-weary people of Europe abhor it. 


The Germans themselves don’t want it. Only. this. 


week a magazine poll there showed that 85 percent 
of the West German people oppose the Wall Street 
scheme to rebuild what our sons and our allies died 
by the millions to defeat. Only the warmongers 


} 


and their press want it. ), ;: ait 


“A 
i big, 5 et Ss g 


» = 


Hence the enormous value of newspapers like 
this. Hence you cannot afford to go a day without 
the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


You must not only read it yourself: but get your 
neighbor, your friend, your shopmate to read it. 


* 


WE ARE in the midst of our annual campaign 
to keep this paper’s circulation at 60,000, and to get 
20,000 mail subscribers to it. 

Have you subscribed? Have you gotten your 
friend, your neighbor to subscribe? _ 

We urge you to do so at once, as your blow 
against allowing Hitler’s generals to get back into 
uniform for Wall Street to begin World War III. 

‘A subscription to a newspaper for peace can help 


.save your son from dying for the glory of John 


Foster Dulles’ end his corporations’ dividends. 


. ee = = 
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McCarran Dragnet Snatch 
_ Mothers and Gra 


By Harry Raymond ° 


of a more vigorous defense of 


pressing the story of 28 women who in 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER $1, 1950 


the sancti 


torn from their homes, husbands~ : 
is now serving as national educa- 


tional director of the Communist 
Party, awaits a deportation order 


and ‘children through deportation 
proceedings. a 

’ These first victims of the Mc- 
Carran police state law—part of a 
group of 160 men and women 
marked by the Justice _Depart- 
ment for exile or prison for their 
political opinions—have been legal 
residents of the U..S. for periods 
ranging from 23 to 47 years. 


“Many of them are mothers of 


jail-or-exile list are Bertha Barker, 
Jackson, Mich.; Dora Coleman, 
Philadelphia; Edith Berkman Cris- 
tiano, Los Angeles; Ada Crewe, 


selle, N. J.; Euliala Figuerido, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Anna Ganley, De- 


in New York. 
Other women on.the McCarran 


San Antonio; Sarah Disend, Ro- 


Gottesman, New York City; Annie 
Hobson, Seattle; Katherine Hynd- 
man, Gary, Ind.3 Violet Kasionutz, 
Los Angeles; Mary Kristalsky, De- 
troit; Alice Orans, Los Angeles; 
Blaga Poprevska, Detroit; Esther 
Sazar, Los Angeles; Antonia Sent- 
ner, St. Loufs; Miriam Stevenson, 


‘Los Angeles; Hazel Wolf, Seattle; | 


Anna Taffler, Brooklyn; Dora Lip- 
schitz, New York City. 


small American-born children. 


Four are mothers of veterans who} F oa : 
served honorably ‘in World War} 1 Sol PPS rT ll lire 
II. Five are grandmothers with a , 

For New Paper ‘Freedom’ — 


By John Pittman 


tota! of 11 grandchildren. . ~ 
Take the case of Grandmother, 
Agnes Deikus of Chicago. At the 
age.of 60 she is threatened with 
separation from her two American- 
born children and three grand- 
children on a deportation order 
which declares her 
' because she organized the unem-|- 


pl. yed in the 1930's for relief and | pap 


unemployment insurance. 
* 


WAITING in Portland, Ore., 
for the McCarran Law order that} 
will destroy her home and exile 

he. to Sweden is 65-year-old Mrs. 
Lena Halverson. For 47 years the 
U. S. has been the country ‘of her 
choice. She raised four children 
here. Then came two grand- 
children to brighten her home. 
Her “crime”: She organized work- 
ers in the AFL Building Service 
Union. , - | 


Mrs. Theresa Horvath, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., came here from 
Hungary 29 years ago. She, too, 
is scheduled to be torn from her 

_ two children, one a war veteran, 
and two grandchildren on a war- 
rant- charging her political 
thoughts are not acceptable by 
the Justice Department. | 

Among the women being perse- 

cuted under the McCarran Law 
is the widely-known leader in the 
struggle for Negro rights, Claudia 

| Jones, secretary of the national 
women's commission of the Com- 


| 


“subversive’ name means fighting for freedom 


Paul Robeson, the man whose | 


on six continents, thinks a news- 
er named Freedom has a 
bright future. Which explains 
why, in addition to the business 
of keeping up his repertoire as a 
concert singer, continuing his read- 
ing of drama, studying languages 
(now it is Chinese, which he 
already has a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge), and acting as one 
of the leaders of the world peace 
movement and as a Jeader of the 


munist Party. A deportati6n order § 


has already been issued against 


this outstanding Negro woman): 


leader, who came here from the 
West Indies 23 years ago as a 
.child of 9 and later won the 
Theodore Roosevelt Medal for 
good citizenship. 
* 
- TWO DAYS after Christmas the 
Immigration Service issued a de-| 
portation order against Rose Nel- 
son Lightcap, vice president of 
the Women’s Division of the Jew- 
ish People’s Fraternal Order. Her 
“crime”: She organized consumers 
and is a leader in the fight against 
anti-Semitism. 
' Betty Gannett, who came here 
. as-a child of 8, was active in the 
Jabor market all her adult life and 


PAUL ROBESON 


Progressive Party, Robeson has 
undertaken a stint in journalism. 
It was Louis Burnham, editor of 


Freedom, who suggested that we 
round off my inquiries about the 
new journal with a few questions 
to Freedom’s chief columnist, We 
found Robeson busy with his Chi- 
nese dictionary, but not too busy 
to talk about the new newspaper 
and hew he: feels about being a 
newspaperman. 

He gave his formula for writ- 
ing a column. “I just talk on 
paper. . I answer questions the 
people ask me everywhere I go.” 


' What kind of questions? 


“Well, everytime I go out on 
the street, people come up to me 
and shake hands and start talk- 
ing. Most all of them ask me, 
‘Paul, what's your storyP The 
man says this about you and that 
about you. What do you say? 


“Fellow driving a taxi stopped 
to chat with me one night. Asked! 
me, “Payl, were you really bom 
in Russia? I had: to stop right 
there and set him straight. _. 

“And all kinds of other ques- 
tions, too. At a big trade union 
meeting in Toledo, the fellows 
asked me all sorts of things. “Why | 
is it Lieut. Gilbert isn’t being tried 
in the United States?’ “What’s go- | 
ing to happen to the Martinsville, 
Seven and the Trenton Six?’ “When 
are the Africans going to throw 
out Malan?’ At another meeting 
in Chicago a trade unionist spoke | 
about the man bringing in 500 
fascist DPs one day, and the next 
day taking him off his job. “What 
can we do about this, Paul?’ And 


everybody wants to know what I} 


think is going to happen and what 
we should do about it. oy 

- “This is what I want to say in 
Freedom. I want all my people 
to write their questions to Free- 
dom. And their answers, too. ru 
try to answer as much as I know, 
and maybe they can help me get 


a lot of answers I don’t know.” 


+ | 


BURNHAM had already, em- 


phasized this people’s character of | 


the new newspaper. In answer to 
my questions he had briefed me. 
on the main features of Freedom. 

“It's a paper for the man in 
the street,” he said. “We've already 
started that way, and we plan to 
make sure it continues that way. 
That's why we're soon holding a 
national readers’ conference. The 
people can tell us the kind of pa- 
per they want. | | 

“But I want to make it clear,” 
he added, “this doesn’t mean it 
has no program. It’s a part of: 


es 
ndmothers| 


While the commercial newspapers and radio are making pious New Year's pledges 
of the home, they are at the same time sup- 
e year of 1951 face the grim prospect of being 


troit; Mary Gosman, Detroit; Ida} 


Sc 


.other parts of the city. . 


- stands for 


‘creased 1,000 percent in the last five years. . 


(Continued on Page 7) | 


Aliens Must Register Now 
Under. McCarran Provisions 


. Duritig the first 10 days of, of the McCarran Law provisions. + 


January, 1951, all non-citizens in 
the United States must send in 


writing their current address to;test these police-state procedures, 


the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Failme to 
comply -with this provision of the 
- McCarran Law will subject non-| 
citizens to a fine of $100 or 30 
days imprisonment, or both. 
Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee 
_ for the Protection of Foreign Born, 
said: “The order requiring non- 
. Citizens to report their current ad- 
: dress in writing: is. another : indi- 
‘i: ation of the police-state: character |: 


ee ee 


of Foreign Born suggested the fol- 
lowing contents as a postcard to 
‘be sent. to: | 

Commissioner of Immigration and 


Washington 25, D. C. 
‘To the Commissioner‘ of Immigra-| 


The best way to defend the rights 


of non-citizens is not only to pro- 


but to act in unison with all Amer- 
icans for the repeal of the entire 
McCarran Law. 

The Committee for Protection 


Naturalization 
19th and East Capitol Sts., N.E. 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of Public Law 


831, 81st Congress, I hereby notify. 
you of my gurrent address. _— 


Alien Registration No. ________ 
Any additional information need- 


ed concerning reporting current | 


address, or naturalization or citi- 
zenship can be obtained by. writ-: 
ing to ‘the American Committee. 
for Protection of Foreign: Born, 23 


. tien<and Naturakzation«: .«~-~+W: 26 St.«<New “¥ork 10; N=¥, 


by which the rich 
<“gét' poorer.” . igute' ; 4 


W 


anning the \ 
Bombs In Alabama ) 


s 


THERE’S STILL NO ANSWER from 

ieee" the White House to Harry Bridges’ challenge 
# to put Truman's “national emergency” pro- 

=_ clamation to a referendum of all the people. 
For that matter, no right-wing labor leader 

has dared to take it up either. .. . A couple 

of days after the Borden Milk Co. announced 

'4 consumers would have to pay an additional 

— cent per quart of milk, it was revealed that 
Borden profits this year wquld match the big 
take of 1949. . . . The Negro-white “Unity” 
slate was re-elected to office in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Local 1011. The defeated all- 
white “Steelworkers” ticket was considered completely pro- 


7 yn: 
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.Murray. ... Briggs Auto Meldrum plant workers began a stop- 


page against speedup. . .. New Jersey gas strikers won a 13- 
cent raise. . . . The CIO Shipyard union is asking a 43-cent 
hourly package from Bethlehem. . . . Rep. Walter E. Brehm 
(R-O), fervent Taft-Hartleyite, was indicted for taking kick- 
backs from two women employes. . . « 

Paul Robeson filed suit against Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson to prevent can-. fz 


_ cellation of a passport needed for a European 7a 


concert tqur. .. . The New York City Coun- 

cil arrogantly tumed down demands for in- ie 
creased hospital funds for Negro communi- fa 
ties, where the illness rate is greater than # 

. . An appeal was 4 
dispatched to the UN to aid 33 tenants threat- [73a 
ened with eviction from Stuyvesant Town for fq 
their right against jimcrow housing. . . . Sen. tjg-. See we 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn) requested Army Sec- poses wasn ot ’ 
retary Frank Pace to imvestigate charges of 


_discrimination and abuse against Negro soldiers at Camp Ruck- 
, er, Ala.... The home of a Negro family in Birmingham, Ala., 


was bombed within a few days after the family had won a 
Federal Court decision declaring Birmingham's racial zoning 
laws illegal. ... 


No Screening | 

Episcopalian Bishop W. Appleton. Lawrence, head of the 
Western Massachusetts Diocese, urgéd repeal of the McCarran 
Act. . ... Four women in Philadelphia were indicted for selling 
the Pennsylvania edition: of The Worker because the paper 
peace. .. . CCNY professors blasted the University 
ve California’s faculty “loyalty” oaths. . . . An Indiana court 
threw ou 


-4 the pits unless wages and conditions were im- 
= gi proved. .. . The Methodist church is thriving 


Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer reported. . . . Ra- 

‘ioning of bread and many other food products 

‘n the German Republic will be lifted Jan. 1. 

. « « Litos top aides complained about the 

youth turning away from the government, — 
a workers staying away from the job and farm- 
ARTHUR HViN«w ers refusing to deliver to the state. .. . French 
seamen won an eight percent wage boost plus a provision bar- 
ring shipowners or government from “screening” crews for po- 
litical views. . . . Take of French-bankers from Indo-China in- 
. « Three of Aus- 
tralia’s major unions—the miners, seamen 2nd ironworkers — 
elected left-wingers by thumping majorities despite government 
blasts at the leaders. ... 


Avenue of Peace 
Along with continuous price reduction, productivity in the 
U.S.S.R. has increased 40 percent over pre-war days. .. . Mos- 


_.cow housing construction in 1951 will increase 50 percent over 


1950. . . . Stalingrad’s 
nue of Peace. ... 
Ex-ECA labor adviser, Stanley Earl, de- 
clared that Syngman Rhee’s mass executions 
of men, women and children are “nothing 
new. Earl said Rhee was “executing people 


main thoroughfare was named the Ave- 


by the truckload” long .before the Korean <i s : a 


war. . . . Three hundred Indian youths peti- 

tioned their government to permit them to 

go to Korea to fight on the side of the North 

Korean army. ... The Turkish government 

arrested the head of the Turkish Peace So- 

ciety, Dr. Behidje Boran. . . . Istanbul papers #* eae Y 
are demanding the resignation of the Turkish °°" oo 
cabinet over MacArthur’s Handling of Turkish 

troops in Korea. . . . Dr. C. R. Woodward, active member of 
Britain's Conservative Party, was expelled from a Tory club: 
because he attended the World Peace Congress. . . . The colo- 
nial government in Hong Kong called upon the British govern- 
ment to oppose a blockade by Washington of trade with China. 
. . « The French National Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee adopted a Communist motion epposing any resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain. . . . 

| Cleveland movie houses asked the AFL Motion Picture 
Operators to take a 25 percent wage cut. .. . A Hollywood 
movie company announced that it had abandoned plans to pro- 
duce Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” because the 
grim story of war in the Pacific did not fit in with Washington 
program. . . . Mayor Impellitteri refused to comment on NYC 
License Commissioner McCaffrey’s banning. ‘ 


. of Roberto Rosellini’s film “The Miracle” on - 


the grounds that it was “blasphemous.” The 
film had been approved by the National Board 
of Review but McCaffrey was understood to 
have ‘issued his edict under pressure from the 


‘Catholic hierarchy... . 


John L. Lewis’ United Mime Workers 
Journal declared: : ; 
* “War has always been a rich man’s gam 
get richer and the poor” 


sb Phas tape. beets . WR 
‘BERNARD BURTON >:):;gommeLc Lewis: 


ex pn 4 . oa ae 
ee i ve aM Rpg 
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Ribesen Sees Bright Future |MacA Orders City Ban on Negro 
For New Paper ‘Freedom’ |More Battles" Health Projects. 


| (Continued from Page 2) movement, but of the entire coun-| Are another hundred thousand 
the Negro press, one more news-|tty; except for Negro papers lo-|American soldiers headed for 


paper among the more than 200/cated in the South, most. Negro death in southern Korea? It looks S N FS ™ 

: t it’ also|national papers minimize the im- + 
bee "kind of — va portance of developments there. |that way after Gen. MacArthur's purs ew 1g 

" paper.” , The. fifth special feature of| withdrawal from Hungnam ethis| | 

~~ “You mean its format and gen-| Freedom is its fight for peace, and|week, and his obvious determin- Rejection by the Board of Estimate for hospital funds for 
eral appearance?” its sixth feature an emphasis on' ation to re-invest the men that Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant in 1951 construction proj- 


Btw ger pie — a ine a = aed somal a: ear were rescued in more and more|ects extends the grim white supremacy shadow over the city 
the other Negro papers, what|peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin bloodshed. | | Sc mig a oo e 7 centering on City Hall that i¢ tak- 
would be the sense of starting a| America. There was no sign—after the ] sie x Pa me d are hh ing on increasing momentum. | 
drive the first of the year for fifty} 1 asked Robeson if he agreed post-Christmas conferences among| 0?” og sai Bed 2 a ean Even the token recognition by 
thousand subscribers. Circulation|with Freedom's entire program.|President Truman, Chief of Staff a aa od b os oe the Planning Commission and the 
costs money, big money. And be-|“Absolutely!” he ‘answered. “I/Omar. Bradley, Secretary Dean si A Ane a ‘te oiak in Dia Board of Estimate that “some” 
sides, big national papers like the|would say that my own writing}Acheson and Defens> Secretary, . i. cat f 1 h | — ,| funds should be allocated next year 
Afro-American, Courier, Defender,|for Freedom, and I think the rest|George Marshall-that the Admin-|Cr™ tan. C7 ShOxt only because)... tribute to the mass fight of the ™ 
‘Call, Journal and Guide, andjof the paper as well, will be di-|istration is considering any end to rig Se Negro people which culminated in 
others have coverage for the usual| rected primarily to the Negro peo-|the fighting in Korea. The pros- — {two militant hearings before both’ 


. But the battle set in motion a], "3. 
type of Negro newspaper pretty ple in the South and to Negro pect is more and more of it. bodies this month. This token rec- 
well sewed up. We couldn’t even|members of the American working} jj this confirms the estimate of — A aa hace ay mang cognition can be tamed into acteal 


‘think realistically in terms of fifty class in particular. © the Chinese Peoples Republic that hospitals, health clinics and nurser- 
thousand subs in two months ion | “And there's one more thing lithe Pentagon crowd does not oe ht me S.amoH es i bs ; ae aark. ies for Harlem and Bedford-Stuy- 
. less we were sure there was a de-| hope to do,” he added. I want/really want peace in Asia, and 000,000 for a B adie a esant| Vesant by greater understanding 
mand for the special kind of news-/to speak to the white workers,|needs a cease-fire only to gain|focnital in the 1952 bud 08 This| mong the white ‘communities that 
paper Freedom is. especially to those in the South.!time. nail ar n—hardly a _ aed saint a the high death and illness rate in 


ates I want to try to explain to them! ©, Chu-teh, China’s com-|that the money will be used—is in- the two Negro areas is a tragedy 


BRIEFLY, | Freedom's special oP “% none Faeyectysmallr tyetie mander-in-chief restated this week|cluded in next year's budget as for the entire city. 
Pres peace ag wags Paw ie aay people, in onder 30 eave ro : oye gran’ green! is - ae after sites have been|BUS WORKERS 
Mee ; 1{themsevles. I’m going to fight for Batt | _ _ |WIN PAY RISE 
bre gv pt ow sary Poa om a Gede unlon rights and the mony Aa + sagget — - _— Harlem's 750-bed TB hospital,) CLEVELAND (FP).—Wage in- 
- viewpoint of whether it is interest- liberties of white workers, especial- rightful seg i an Unit ot te ese " a Pes a con-icreases for 10,000 Greyhound 
ing and necessary to Negro work-|!y those of the South.” ee (4, sidered m -the “ get tor future |Tines workers have been won here 
ers; most Negro newspapers slant} This is the credo of the new L * comsiruction, The struggle of the by the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Physicians Forum, the Harlem TB Street Electric Railway & Motor 


material to please the Negro mid-|newspaper which was launched Res a 
dle class. Second, Freedom stresses| last November on a shoestring); MEANWHILE, Gen. Dwight amar Binns yogis Harlesa! Coach Employes (AFL). 


the importance to the Negro peo-|and the determination of a few|Eisenhower is being speeded on|_1). 01:0. of 
ple of the alliance with the labor}men to give the Negro people ajthe mission that may create an- a ba a Honcuall “An exciting theatrical experience” 


movement, and with the working|fighting voice in these. days of ‘so| +., Korea in Europe—the rearm-|Department and officials of the | “Superb bits of acting.”—COMPASS 


class; most Negro newspapers sow much equivocation and surrender. Sas aduds-Qne atid moving performances. 


dime -.of ‘the | white workers, | This-alone, though it has published amenit of the Atlantic Pact nations, wie yg doe es cae a A time for special rejoicing.” —POST 


stress the importance of Negroes but two issues, establishes it as ajand in particular, the building of PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
allying themselves with the own-|foremost organ of the Negro lib-|a new Nazi army of 200,000 — * a new play by PAUL parens 


= bes -the trusts — banks. Third,|eration movement. : men. ~° THE TWO GREAT NEGRO 
reedom stands for third party or oe “ae T 
118,000 JOBLESS On this front, too, the State|communities with the largest tu- Ny AT URNER 
seni a —, ed by the IN eaters Department and the Pentagon are |berculosis, maternity and infant 
e€gro peopie; m egro news- maneuvering with the idea of ne- mortality rates in the city, are en- with FRANK SILVERA 


papers are tied to either the Re-| VIENNA, (ALN).—More than gotiations, while doing everything |gaged in widespread campaigns to|| M=vell GLANVILLE, Mikey INGRAM. 


‘ . “If UM, d RICHARDS, Gres 
_ publican or Democratic Party.|]18,000 workers were jobless in!in practice to foredoom such ne-|force construction of the medical Ca malt STEAY. Leo MEETS 


SOME SONOS tn ie Conti latowe 10,000 ones the hen’ 15 [stations to failure projects. ‘The Bedford-Stuyvesant|| spect New ears Eve Fert. at #4 
as decisive for the entire future,'figure Some 50,000 of the jobless}. 1 reply to the Soviet proposal rg con tae f Bhar or coated cn eae —_ i 
not only of the Negro liberation are women. |for a meeting of the foreign min- ie ms Stine teacd gallo Tatu 212 Eldridge St. (F Train to 2nd Ave.). 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee isters—a proposal whieh _ is get- ~ = 
ting terrific support in western See wee ee wee ee aS wees wee Bee aK eV SES wee eee Tee ees: 


SH 0 PPER 4 ‘ G U ID E Ee sc ak Succes cote FOR A PLEASANT VACATION 


(ewe Bee ew OBE OS SSE TET EE ERE ER EEE es cold water on the prospects of ® Fall Social Staff 
Electrolysis : | Opticians and Optometrists successful talks. @ AHan Tresser’s Dance Godin 
“99 Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists The chief issue of such talks, ® Les Pines — Jack Foner —Ruth Popeski 


ro Rl Rid ee — om UNITY OPTICAL CO, {)of course, would be the future of © All Winter Sports — Comfortable Rooms 
1 N W A N TE | 152 FLATBUSH AVE. Germany. But the American im- * 
D «1 | Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office || perialist policy is to press for- Mahe Reservations Naw 


a At | ELI ward with a revived Nazi army— 
HAIR FOREVER ee BEER tes wey of defying nego- FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WaAtkins 4-6600 or White Lake, N. Y. 350 


S oul a ee — ' IIB amen! coger 7 My em — and undercutting them in 
* : advance. 
MONUM : oe T 5 


legs or body. Privacy. Sen- =|3 THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE °*| 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
 @fficial Monument Deater for the rwO 


 sational new methods. Quick results - |) TO SEND PARCELS TO _ RUS. ~ 

a ee prentes FF Official IWO Optician I’ SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL © 
1410 WASHINGTON. AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Brenzx 56, N. Y¥. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS Duty: ‘Prepaid Is Through 
Tel. JErome 7-6042 


ae 
4 . 
'_» 


a er oere J. P. FREEMAN, Qpt. 
oFLOWER Ss 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ _ » Restaurants 
e Delivered Anywhere ° 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers “Songs of the 
| o GR 3-8357 ° International Brigade” 


. (STREPTOMYCIN) 


EMisetuiibasect. BERLINER’S Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 


MUSIC SHOP ~— | : APARTMENT WANTED : STATION WAGON FOR HIRE - 


\ ~m 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) / 2G ee" NEGRO urgently needs ae eg 2 — waa’ a prompt Tete 
° | , rooms. vous wen =e 4-7 sonable, anywhere. Days; F -8690; 

ROOM FOR RENT 7 . TRAVEL 


é BEAUTIFUL light room facing front. Pri-|COUPLE with 1950 Plymouth going to 
GE rm @ Wheel Alignment yate entrance. All improvements. 93/ Mexico January 13th; mtg persons 
@ Welding ~ Second Ave., N¥€. Apt. 3. wanted share expenses. Must drive. Box 
. an kinds of insurance including auto- - 94.1 _187, Daily Worker. 
{| mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. : | © @ Auto Painting _ FOR SALB 3 — 
| 799 Broadway GR 5-3826 ) | 18th AVENUE | (Appliances) TRUCKS FUB AIRE 


— ELECTRIC HEATER. Fan foreed—rated |ALL JOBS moving, stozage, all projects, 
Mo . d —" eo : AUTO BODY WORKS “best buy” by Independent Consumer Re- closed Vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
ving and Storage 4500—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. search Oren. Reg. $11.95, spec. $7.95.| JE 6-8000, day-night. 


@ Quality Chinese Food ®@} | seat 
Special Attention tie 3. SHEINIUR Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. JIMMIE’S pickup, truckin 

GR 3-781 ’ g service, small 
i A ming (13th & 14th). GR 3-7819. jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re= 


MOVING ” STORAGE : | OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS - jiable. UN 4-7707. 
have your SERVICES wpouspa ns at oer: me 


FRANK G A , : (Ante Bepait) 1 aggrecan 


13 E. %th St. ; : LITT AUTO REPAIRS NCE 
mar ard ave.  =GR 27-2457 RUSSIAN RESTAURANT WORK done on all cars, including’ body sipmragpemse 2 


_ EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE $17 East 14th Street, mr. tnd Ave. {if UNION SQ. a Sg ae ha CE gens 


° oneal —p¥ AMERICAN DISHES OPTIC AL& JEWELRY CO. sendets s 308 West End Avenue (66tb St.) 


Opticians and tometrists : @ BOME ATMOSPHERE ets 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Boom 3195 _— 
Official 1WO Soa Oplometsicis | Cem |! N. Shatter - Wa. Vose! — GR 1S PAINTING _ ee 

| | ; - = Ofieia) {WO 9] PAINT ‘NOW. Interior custom painting. ' (For Commercial Ads) 
Re: EY ES EXAMINED | iN QUEENS | Bring the colorful beauty of a garden Bix words constitute one line 


| Complete Optical Service aad ik Weaneaee Peo west ‘Mth 8t., ee ae pa a 


_ GLASSES FITTED .|| FOR ADVERTISING ||| tres Examined - Classes Fisted || xen |] ror the pany worker: 
262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX RATES 11 IRVING B. KARP | ag _ | toc ae 


) SOFA bbed, relined, | 
Tel, JErome 7-0022 1. 9 Il | Optometrist |} your “bome, Reasonable. Furniture re-] | Friday 8 Pm 
we LI JEN DRO CALL: AL #7 34 mm Soe ES eo |. radeyy” attention. ‘Mazpinss 2-1. BYesinte xo. oa Rrevlous. Wednesday at € 2... 
rE ms 4 mupas is : setae ease 1 sues., Thurs. Sat. 0:30 t 6 — OL 8-2952° Tey. : ) 


Ere es PARCELS TOSI, 


Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 38-4218 285 W. S4th St., mear Eighth Ave. 
AST aoe 


Flo ° Mion.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
fasts Saturday 9-6 — LO 8-248 
CXKN PARKWAY 
“ \ 


ais’ 
Telephone: MAin Z-177] 
@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE o 
- Especially for Medicine 
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~ JERSEY LEADERS IN DRIVE 
TO REPEAL McCARRAN ACT 


PRINCETON-—Three New Jer- 
sey educators were among 32 na- 
tional leaders who this week 


launched a broad_U. S. committee 


to repeal the McCarran bill. Dr. 
John A. Mackaye, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Frank Aydelotte and Oswald Veb- 
len, professors at the Princeton In- 
for Advanced Studies, joined 
with Nobel Prize winners and re- 
ligious leaders in demanding im- 
mediate cancellation of the police 
state measure. | 
“The hysteria and intimidation 
the law has evoked in the two 
months since its passage have 
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strengthened the’ opposition of 
those who were against its pas- 
sage and have opened the eyes of 
many who were not fully aware 
of the dangers of such repressive 
legislation,” they declared. 

The committee announced it 
would enlist support for the repeal 
measure introduced by _ Rep. 
Adolph Sabath (D., Ill.) and point- 
ed out the campaign was strength- 
ened by recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions as well as actions taken by 
the CIO convention, the American 
eFderationist, League of United 
Synagogues, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and other important na- 


ruary. Hutchinson will be replaced | 
by Superior Court Judge Ralph J. 
Smalley. : 

Lewis Moroze, secretary of the 
N. J. Civil Rights Congress which 
has led the worldwide fight against 


the frameup, cited the replacement 


tional organizations. z 
of Hutchinson as “an example of 


K-Bomb Toll; 
ON. J. Dead 


~NEWARK.—The K-bomb claimed another victim -this 
week. With predictable certainty, cold weather brought an- 
other kerosene-stove explosion and flash fire in Newark’s 


the power of the people to make 
themselves felt for justice.” 

At the same time, Moroze 
warned against “illusions of a fair 
trial” simply because Hutchinson 
cr not be on the bench at the re- 
trial. 

The CRC leader appealed for 
letters and wires to Gov. Driscoll 
at the State House, demanding im- 
mediate dismissal of the frameup 


teeming tenement district, where 
landlords and real-estate corpora- 
tions hold human life cheaper than 
central heating. | 


Dead was James Truesdale, 38, 
of 121 Bruen St. Badly burned 
were two children, Sondra Lee 
Powell, 6, and her four-year-old 
sister Eula Mae, together with 
Robert Nixon, 29. | 


Like the vast majority of this 
state’s K-Bomb victims, all are Ne- 
- groes. 


Truesdale plunged to his death 
from a eialitatieey window. 
Trapped by the flames that roared 
from the exploding kerosene stove, 
he hung for minutes by both arms 
from the high window ledge. Then 
he fell. 

Truesdale’s -death brought the 
early winter kerosene-stove tene- 
ment fatality list to nine in New 
Jersey. All except three were Ne- 
groes. Last winter's firetrap murder 
toll, directly due to-kerosene stove 
xplosions, was 27. All were Ne- 

groes, 15 of them children. 

- These deaths and others certain 
to occur, observers agree, could be 
prevented: by a strong movement 
for state and city legislation requir- 
ing tenement owners to install cen- 
tral heating to replace the murder- 
ous kerosene stove. 


$30-$40 Pay 


the six men to the torture of anoth- 
er attempt to convict and execute 
them for a murder they never com- 
mitted, based on indictments which 
have been ripped to shreds by both 
the facts and the higher courts.” 


THE NEW. JERSEY supreme 
court decision, which threw out the 


C10, AFL Urge 


For Jobless 


TRENTON — The 1951 | state 
legislature will have before it re- 
newed demands from both the N.J. 
Federation of Labor and the state 
CIO Council for increased unem- 
ployment and disability. insurance 
payments. : 

Louis Marciante, AFL. state 
president, told a legislative hearing 
here that present living costs re- 
quire a $40 weekly minimum as 
opposed to the present $26. 

Harry Kranz, CIO spokesman, 
placed his figure at $30—consid- 
ered by some observers aimed at 
avoiding embarrassment for Gov. 
Driscoll, with whom state CIO 
leaders have had close working ties 
‘in past elections. 

Fact, however—as .both Mar- 
ciante and Franz pointed out—is 
that Gov. Driscoll himself pledged 


aside the death sentence after 
worldwide protests, tacitly re- 
buked Hutchinson’s biased han- 
dling of the trial because he: 

® Permitted indictments based 
on phony third-degree’ “confes- 
sions’—which, the high court said, 
were “subversive of the accusatori- 
al system.” 

-® Influenced the jury in his in- 
flammatory charge. 

® Falsified the jury’s verdict in 
order to condemn the men to 
death. 

® Assisted Prosecutor Mario 
Volpe in suppressing vital finger- 
print evidence which would have 
forced immediate release of the six 
framed men. 

At the time of the state Supreme 
Court decision in July 1948, the 
Civil Rights Congress demanded 
impeachment of Hutchinson. In- 


stead, state officials permitted the 
“Trenton Six judge’ to issue a de- 
cree barring the attorneys who. had 


a $30 figure before the last legis- 
lature, dominated by Driscoll Re- 
publicans, slashed: it to $26. 


* — gee oe 
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Hutchinson Out as" 
Trenton Six Judge 


TRENTON-—Mercer County Judge Charles P. Hutchinson—the man who sat on 
the bench when the Trenton Six were framed for murder nearly three years ago—will 
not preside at the new trial of the six innocent Negroes scheduled to open here in Feb- 


presented the men’s case to the 
state supreme court. ‘ 
When a suit was filed in federal 
court to reverse Hutchinson's de- 
cree, Attorney General Parsons as- 
signed his deputy attorney general 


to death. | 

Shortly after The Worker's ex- 
pose, Hutchinson resigned as Pru- 
dential director on grounds that he 
locked the time to fulfill his duties 
with the $8,000,0000,000 corpora- 
tion. 


to defend Hutchinson in the civil 
action. The federal court ordered 
Hutchinson’s decree reversed—but 
the men’s chosen attorneys were 
never permitted to come back into 
the case. 

Exactly one year ago, the New 
Jersey Worker revealed in an ex- 
clusive story that Hutchinson had 
been appointed a state director of 
the anti-Negro Prudential Life In- 
surance Co. the very month he il- 
legally sentenced the Trenton Six 


‘indictments instead of “subjecting 


original frameup verdict and set . 
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C10 Council Raps Wage Controls, 
‘Equal Sacrifice’ as Profiteer Hoax 


NEWARK.—‘The imposition of wage controls now, when prices and profits are 
soaring to an all-time high, would be a serious jolt to the economy of our country and 
would rank as a major injustice to all working people.” That is the view of the Essex-West 


‘NO WAR PROFIT,’ SAYS 
ABA HEAD — WELL, EX-HEAD 


Hudson CIO Council, largest affili- 
ated CIO body in the state, in a 
unanimous resolution on the eve 
of Pres. Truman's “national emer 
gency wage-freeze. 

The CIO Council, obviously sen- 
sitive to possible shifts in national 
CIO policy demanding obedience 


~ 


PATERSON—There’s a new 
vear coming up, and F, Ray- 
mond Paterson will no longer 
glory in the title of President of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. ; | 

The ABA, in case you didn’t 
know, makes it a practice to ro- 

- tate -its presidents among the 
second-string money men who 
run the nation’s small-city banks. 
Kind of a homey, grass-roots 
public-relations touch. And Pe- 
terson, also in case you. didn’t 
know, was ABA’s 1950 proxy 
prexy. : 

Peterson, in working hours 
president of Paterson’s First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., recent- 
ly declared that America’s bank- 


ers “do not now, never did and. 


would not in the future believe 
that there should be any profits 
S out of war.” “ty ; | 


ven vevvex eee Maybe Bro. Peterson: . never “-Tupning : poliey (:: 4): 


met Lammot du Pont, chairman 
man of the board of du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., whose General 
Motors Corp. racked up a billion 
dollar: net profit this year. In 
1943 due Pont declared at a 
war-time meeting of the resolu- 
tions committee of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers: 

“Deal with the government 
and the rest of the squawkers the 
way you deal with a buyer in a 
seller's market. If the buyer 
wants to buy, he has to meet 
your price. 1929 to 1942 was the 
buyer’s market—we had to sell 
on their terms. ‘But this is a sell- 
ers market. They want what 
we've got. Good. Make them pay 
the right price for it.” | 

No, F. Raymond Peterson 


wont be president of the ABA 
this year. But. Lammot du Pont 


| 


and General Electric profits, point- 


to the Truman freeze order, left 
the door ajar by saying it would 
“willingly accept sacrifices caused 
by a national emergency.” 

But just as obviously reflecting 
the discontent of the CIO member- 
ship, it declared: “Until the gross 
inequities of a high cost of living 
caused by profit-hungry industrial- 
ists are eliminated by higher wages, 
we are opposed to any restraints 
on wage increases.” 


* 


SHARPLY QUESTIONING ad- 
ministration talk of “equality of 
sacrifice, the CIO council resolu- 
tion charted General Motors Corp. 


ing out GM had increased its net 


with a billion-dollar net take for 
1950 alone. 


profit 1,000 percent since 1946,| 


“No one can possibly, undertake} 


. .| to. institute, a ~program «of 


J 


of sacrifice’ unless the telvaion 


uality 6 


facts about our nation’s economy 
are understood,” the CIO council 
declared: 

° “Net profits, after taxes, for 
all corporations in our country have 
tripled since 1940—from 6.4 bil- 
lions to 23 billions. 

e “Net working capital of all 
corporations has tripled since 1940 
—from 27.5 billions to 73.8 billions. 

© “Since 1946, profits have in- 
creased 43 percent, production has 
increased 11 percent, while wages 
have increased less than 6 percent. 

© “In 1950, 68 percent of alll in- 
dividuals earning less than $3,000 
year had assets less than $500, 
while 39 percent had no assets 
whatsoever.” 

While failing to note that the ad- 
ministration’s entire war program 
is a Big Business program for world 
super-profits, the CIO council 
pointed out that wage controls 
would mean “the: sad spectacle of 
those individuals, least able to pay, 


sustaining the major burden of aj 


war-time economy. 


Egg Farmers 


Back World 
Peace Parley 


FARMINGDALE. — Poultry 
farmers lashed out against pro-war 
redbaiters here this week in a fight- 
ing defense of the Second World 
Peace Conference recently .con- 
cluded in Warsaw, Poland. 

L. Gberner, president of the 

Farmingdale local of the Farmers 
Union, in a public statement re- 
affirmed the poultrymen’s stand 
against war and declared they had 
sent Mrs. Frances Leber to the 
peace conference as an observer 
because “as'a leader in the farm 
and progressive movement we were 
confident she would ably present 
the deepest desires of our members 
for-a peaceful solution of world 
problems.” 
Cherner declared the farmers see 
the peage congress as “a laudable 
and valuable effort on a non-diplo- 
matic people’s level to further the 
cause of a lasting peace,” and 
lauded “the patriotic work of sav- 
ing our people from the horrors of 
war. 


TOKYO JAILS 100 
ASKING BONUS 
TOKYO, (ALN).—More than 100 
workers demanding year - end 
bonuses and other benefits were 
arrested by Japanese police in 
Kyoto. The arrests came as police 
dispersed a mass meeting called 
at Maruyama Park in defiance of 
a city ban. Following the Kyoto 
demonstration, 20,000 workers in 
Osaka turned out to demonstrate 
for similar demands. 
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Unionists, Clergy Demand 
Justice in Derrick Slaying 


By John Hudson Jones 


More unionists joined an impressive group of Negro and 
white New Yorkers this week demanding justice in the brutal 
Dec. 7 Harlem police killing of Negro veteran John Derrick. 


The Negro clergy is prominent 
among the outraged citizenry 
which numbers among them a 
Monsignor of the Catholic Church, 
a former American Legion official 
and a national leader of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. 

Releasing some 50 names of 
those who've demanded action in 
the case in support of the GI John 
Derrick Committee for Justice, the 
New York Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People declared: “More 
are coming in every day in re- 
sponse to Rev. James H. Robin- 
son’s letter to over 100 leading 
citizens.” Rev. Robinson, pastor of 
the Church of the Master is chair- 
man of the committee sponsored 
by the local NAACP, 

The killing of the 24-year-old 
Negro veteran just 24 hours after 
his honorable discharge from the 
U. S. Army by Patrolmen Louis 
Palumbo and Basil Minakotis was 
denounced by Rev. Robinson as 
“horrible” and has raised a growing 
storm of protest and demand for 
the criminal prosecution of the 
killer cops. + 


PREVIOUSLY the _ Furriers 
Joint Council, the. Harlem Trade 
Union Council, the American La- 
bor Party, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, and the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress demanded action and pledged 
support to others seeking justice. 

Rev. Robinson told the citizens: 
“I have examined the evidence 
and found it so clear and so hor- 
rible that I readily agreed . . . to 


assist the NAACP in the forma- 
tion of a Citizens Committee to 
see that justice is done in this case, 
and thereby protect the lives of 
all the people of this community 


in the future... . 


Among those immediately re- 
sponding to Rev. Robinson's let- 
ter were Monsignor Cornelius A. 
Drew, St. Charles Catholic Church: 
Nathan M. Padgug, vice-president 
of the American Jewish Congress; 
St. Clinton Slim, Past Commander 
Midtown Post, American Legion; 
Joe McGur, Local 22 International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
International 


of Sleeping Car 


and Ted. Brown, 
Brotherhood 


Porters. 
* 


OTHERS demanding 
were Rev. W. H. Booker, City 
Councilman Earl Brown: Roscoe 
M. Chandler, 
Church of God In Christ; Kelly A. 
Collins, Democratic Assmeblyman 
Elijah L. Crump; Monsignod Cor- 
nelius A. Drew. St. Charles Cath- 
olic Church; Mrs. Clara George, 
Womens Division of the Elks; Les- 
ter B. Granger; Bernard Harkavy, 
American Jewish Congress; Rev. 
Houston, 
Presbyterian Church; 
Mrs. Alma Vessels John, president 
of Colored 
Herbert |. 
Congregational | | 
Church; Rev. Robert I. Lawrence, 
Metropolitan Methodist Church; 
Rev. Isabel M. Lee, Lena Lee, 
of the Lottie C. Kennedy Temple 


Butler, Rev. W. 


W. Eugene 
Memorial 


of the Association 


Graduate Nurses; 
King, Grace 


of the Elks. 


Rev. 


justice 


Randal 


—— See Page 3 — 


YOURS SUBVERSIVE? 
DON'T You KNOW 
THERE'S A WAR ON? 


Every newspaper that’s run for the cash divi- 
dends and not for the truth has welcomed the Big 
Brass’s plans to rebuild the Nazi armies. 


But the people of the world are aghast. They 
saw their sons die by the millions to defeat that 


~ army a few short years ago. 


They reject the idea of allowing the murdering, 


looting, baby-killing goose-steppers to go on the 


rampage again. 


But the millionaire newspapers here back it. 

We don’t. We warmed America, in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker as far back as October 
1949 that the Pentagon.and the Administration were 
planning it. Our articles from Washington exposed 


this plot before it became 
how General Omar Bradley 


ublic. news. We told 
ad spilled the beans. 


= a" 


WHAT WE WARNED then is in the headlines 
now. 

The warmakers are hell-bent to explode World 
War III on us. And we haxe explained that they 
do so in the interests of the Big Corporations who 
seek to dominate the world. You'll find the proof 
in these pages—this week as every week. 

‘No other paper has warned that the Dulles- 
Truman-Eisenhower plan is criminal, morally and 
politically. No other paper has warned that this 
policy is bound to wind up in defeat. 

The war-weary people of Europe abhor it. 
The Germans themselves:don’t want it. Only this 
week a magazine poll there showed that 85 percent 
of the West German people oppése the Wall Street 
scheme to rebuild what our sons and our allies died 
by the millions. to defeat. Only the warmongers 
and their press want it. 


And we warned America’s people to be on guard. 


—_ 


You Couldn t Find It in Any Other Paper 


Hence the enormous value of newspapers like 
this. Hence you cannot afford to go a day without 
the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


You must not only read it yourself: but get your 
neighbor, your friend, your shopmate to read it. 


* 


WE ARE in the midst of our annual campaign 
to keep this paper’s circulation at 60,000, and to get 
20,000 mail subscribers to it. 


Have you subscribed? Have you gotten your 
friend, your neighbor to subscribe? 

We urge you to do so at once, as your blow 
against allowing Hitler's generals to get back into 
uniform for Wall Street to begin World War III. 

A subscription to a newspaper for peace can help 
save your son -from dying for the glory of John 
Foster Dulles’ rnd his corporations’ dividends. 


na 


* 
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- child of 9 
‘Theodore Roosevelt Medal for 
good citizenship. 
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McCarran Dragnet Snatches 


? 


Mothers and Grandmothers 


By Harry Raymond 


While the commercial newspapers and radio are making pious New Year's pledges 
of a more vigorous defense of the sanctity of the home, they are at the same time sup- 
pressing the story of 28 women who in the year of 1951 face the grim prospect of being 


torn from their homes, husbands 
and children through deportation 
proceedings. 

These first victims of the Mc- 
Carran police state law—part of a 
group of 160. men and women 
marked by the Justice Depart- 
ment for exile or prison for their 
political opinions—have been legal 
residents of the U. S. for periods 
ranging from 23 to 47 years. 

Many of them are mothers of 
small American-born children. 
Four are mothers of veterans who 
served honorably in World. War 


. II. Five are grandmothers with a 


tota! of 11 grandchildren. 
- Take the case of Grandmother 


Agnes Deikus of Chicago. At the 


age of-60 she is threatened with 
separation from her two American- 


born children and three grand- 


children on a ‘deportation order 
which declares’) her “subversive” 
because she organized the unem- 
pl. yed in the 1930's for relief and 
unemployment insurance. : 
* - 

WAITING in Portland, Ore., 
for the McCarran Law order that 
will destroy her home and exile 
he. to Sweden is 65-year-old Mrs. 
Lena Halverson. For 47 years the 
U. S. has been the country of her 
choice. She raised four children 
here. Then came _ two- grand- 
children to brighten her home. 
Her “crime”: She organized work- 
ers in the AFL Building Service 
Union. | 


Mrs. Theresa Horvath, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., came here from 
Hungary 29 years ago. She, too, 
is scheduled to be torn from her 
two children, -one a war veteran, 
and two grandchildren on a war- 
rant charging her litical 
thoughts are not acceptable by 


the Justice Department. 


is now serving as national educa- 
tional director of the Communist 
Party, awaits a deportation order 
in New York. 

Other women on the McCarran 
jail-or-exile list are Bertha Barker, 
Jackson, Much.; Dora Coleman, 
Philadelphia; Edith Berkman Cris- 
tiano, Los Angeles; Ada Crewe, 
San Antonio; Sarah Disend, Ro- 
selle, N. J.; Euliala Figuerido, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Anna Ganley, De- 


troit; Mary Gosman, Detroit; Ida 
Gottesman, New York City; Annie 
Hobson, Seattle; Katherine Hynd- 
man, Gary, Ind.; Violet Kasionutz, 
Los Angeles; Mary Kristalsky, De- 
troit; Alice Orans, Los Angeles; 
Blaga Poprevska, Detroit; Esther 
Sazar, Los Angeles; Antonia Sent- 
ner, St. Louis; Miriam Stevenson, | 
Los Angeles; Hazel Wolf, Seattle; 


Anna Taffler, Brooklyn; Dora Lip- 
schitz, New York City. 


Robeson Sees 


By John Pittman 


Paul Robeson, the man whose 


name means fighting for freedom 
on six continents, thinks a news- 
paper named Freedom has a 
bright future. Which explains 
why, in addition to the business 
of keeping up his repertoire as a 
concert singer, continuing his read- 
ing of drama, studying languages 
(now it is Chinese, of which he 
already has a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge), and acting as one 
of the leaders. of the world peace 
movement and as a leader of the 


_ day taking him off his job. “What; 


Among the women being perse-. 


cuted under the McCarran Law 


is the widely-known leader in the 


struggle for Negro rights, Claudia 
Jones, secretary of the national 


women's commission of the Com- } 
munist Party. A deportation order § 


re already been issued against 
this 
leader, who came here from the 
West Indies 23 years ago as a 
and later won the 


* 

TWO DAYS after Christmas the 
Immigration Service issued a de- 
portation order against Rose Nel- 
son Lightcap, vice president of 
the Women’s Division of the Jew- 
ish People’s Fraternal Order. Her 
“crime: She organized consumers 
and is a leader in the fight against 
anti-Semitism. 

Betty Gannett, who came here 
as a child of 8, was active in the 
labor market all her adult life and 


outstanding Negro woman). 


PAUL ROBESON 


Progressive Party, Robeson has 
undertaken a stint in journalism. 


It was Louis Burnham, editor of 


Freedom, who suggested that we 
round off my inquiries about the 
new journal with a few questions 
to Freedom’s chief columnist. We 
found Robeson busy with his Chi- 
nese dictionary, but not too busy 
to talk about the new newspaper 
and how he feels about being a 
newspaperman. 


He gave his formula for writ- 
ing a column. “I just talk on 


paper. I answer~questions the 
people ask me everywhere I go.” 


Bright Future 


For New Paper ‘Freedom’ 


What kind of questions? 


“Well, everytime I go out on 
the street, people come up to me 
and shake Hands and start talk- 
ing. Most all of them ask me, 
‘Paul, what’s your story? The 
man says this about you and that 
about you. What do you say?” 


“Fellow driving a taxi stopped 
to chat with me one night. Asked 
me, “Paul, were you really born 
in Russia? I had to stop right 
there and set him straight. 

“And all kinds of. other ques- 


dom. And their answers, too. Ill 
try to answer as much as I know, |} 


tions, too. At a big trade union 
meeting in Toledo, the fellows 
asked me all sorts of things. “Why 
is it Lieut. Gilbert isn’t being tried 
in the United States?’ “What’s go- 
ing to happen to the Martinsville | 
Seven and the Trenton Six?’ “When 


| 


are the Africans going to throw 
out Malan? At another meeting 
in Chicago a trade unionist spoke, 
about the man bringing in 500 
fascist DPs one day, and the next 


¢an we do about this, Paul?’ And 
everybody wants to know what I 
think is going to happen and what 
we should do about it. 

“This is what I want to say in 
Freedom. I want all my people 
to write their questions to Free- 


and maybe they can help me get 
a lot of answers I don’t know.” 


* 


BURNHAM had already em- 
phasized this people’s character of 
|the new newspaper. In answer to 
my questions he had briefed me 
on the main features of Freedom. 

“It's a paper for the man in 


the street,” he said. “We've already | 


started that way, and we plan to 
make sure it continues that way. 
That's why we're soon holding a 
national readers’ conference. The 
people can tell us the kind of pa- 
}per they want. 

“But I want to make it clear,” 
he added, “this doesn’t mean it 
has no program. Its a part of 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Aliens Must Register Now 
Under McCarran Provisions 


During the first 10 days of 


A January, 1951,. all non-citizens: in 


the United States must send in 
writing their current address to 
the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Failme to 
comply with this provision of the 
McCarran Law will subject non- 
citizens to a fine of $100 er 30 


- days’ imprisonment, or both. 


._ Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, 
said: “The order requiring non- 
citizens to report their current ad- 
dress in writing. is: another, indi- 


.. ation, of the police-state character 


of the McCarran Law provisions. 
The best way to defend the rights 
of non-citizens is not only to pro- 
test these police-state procedures, 
but to act in unison with all Amer- 
icans for the repeal of the - entire 


McCarran Law. 


The Committee for Protection 


of Foreign Born suggested the fol- 
lowing contents as a postcard to 
be sent to: 
Commissioner of Immigration and 
_ Naturalization | 

19th and East Capitol Sts., N.E. 
Washington 25, D,. C, 


‘To the Commissioner of Immigra- 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of Public Law 
831, 81st Congress, I hereby notify 
you of my-eurrent address. | 


y ; 
Alien Registration No. _...---- | 


| Any additional information need- 
ed concerming reporting  -current 
address, or naturalization or citi- 
zenship can be obtained by writ- 


for Protection, of Foreign, Born, i23° 


..tion and Naturalization... 


W.. 26. St. .Nesx .York 10, N.Y 


Bontbs In Alabama. | 
THERE'S STILL NO ANSWER from 
a= the White House to Harry Bridges’ challenge 
fi to put Truman's “national emergency” pro- 
"3 clamation to a referendum of all the people. 
4 For that matter, no right-wing labor leader 
=) has dared to take it up either. .. . A couple 
em of days after the Borden Milk Co. announced 
/s consumers would have to pay an additiona) 
=e cent per quart of milk, it was revealed that 
a Borden profits this year would match the big 
take of 1949. . . . The Negro-white “Unity” 
slate was re-elected to office in Youngstown 
| Sheet & Tube Local 1011. The defeated all- 
white “Steelworkers” ticket was considered completely pro- 
Murray. ... Briggs Auto Meldrum plant workers began a stop- 
page against speedup. . . . New Jersey gas strikers won a 13- 
cent raise. . . . The CIO Shipyard union is asking a 43-cent 
hourly package from Bethlehem. ... Rep. Walter E. Brehm 
(R-O), fervent Taft-Hartleyite, was indicted for taking. kick- 

backs from two women employes... . 
Paul Robeson filed suit against Secre- 


HARRY BRIDGES 


_ tary of State Dean Acheson to prevent can- (7% 


cellation of a passport needed for a European / | 
concert tour. ... The New York City Coun- | 3 
cil arrogantly turned down demands for in- !s2 3 
creased hospital funds for Negro communi- iteuseme 
ties, where the illness rate is greater than RRR ics 
other parts of the city... . An appeal was 33M 
dispatched to the UN to aid 33 tenants threat- F2:gueme 
ened with eviction from Stuyvesant Town for Fs 
their right against jimcrow housing. . . . Sen. tage 4 . 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn) requested Army Sec- “Par nig 
retary Frank Pace to investigate charges of | 
discrimination and abuse against Negro soldiers at Camp Ruck- 
er, Ala. ... The home of a Negro family in Birmingham, Ala., 
was bombed within a few days after the family had wen a 
Federal Court decision declaring Birmingham's racial zoning 
laws. illegal. . .. 


No Screening 
Episcopalian Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, head of the 


‘Western Massachusetts Diocese, urged repeal of the McCarran 


Act. . . . Four women in Philadelphia were jndicted for selling 
the Pennsylvania edition of The Worker because the paper 
stands for peace. . . . CCNY professors blasted the University 
of California’s faculty “loyalty” oaths. . . . An Indiana court 
med indictments of Progressive Party leaders... . 
ee Arthur Horner, general secretary of the 


~~ - British Miners Union, warned that there was 


4 no way of stopping miners from deserting 
24 the pits unless wages and conditions were im- 
=a] proved. ... The Methodist church is thriving 

44 in the East German Democratic Republic, 

Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer reported. . . . Ra- 

‘tioning of bread and many other food products 

*n the German Republic will be lifted Jan. 1. 

. « « Tito’s top aides complained about the 

youth turning away from the government, 

| workers staying away from the job and farm- 

ARTHUR Hwi.Nuw ers refusing to deliver to the state... . French 

seamen won an eight percent wage boost plus a provision bar- 

ring shipowners or government from “screening” crews for po- 

litical views. . . . Take of French bankers from Indo-China in- 

creased 1,000 percent in the last five years. . . . Three of Aus- 

tralia’s major unions—the miners, s¢amen and ironworkers — 

elected left-wingers by thumping majorities despite government 
blasts at the leaders. ... 


Avenue of Peace 


Along with continuous price reduction, productivity in the 
U.S.S.R. has increased 40 percent over pre-war days. ... Mos- 
cow housing construction in 1951 will increase 50 percent over 
1950. . . . Stalingrad’s main thoroughfare was named the Ave- 
nue of Peace. ... 

Ex-ECA labor adviser, Stanley Earl, de- 
clared that Syngman Rhee’s mass executions 
of men, women and children are “nothing 
new.” Earl said Rhee was “executing people BR x comcsig,, 
by the truckload” long before the Korean By. sg. 3% 
war. .. . Three hundred Indian youths peti- 3R¥* ges: 5a" # 


tioned their government to permit them to 


go to Korea to fight on the side-of the North 

Korean army. ... The Turkish government 

arrested the head of the Turkish Peace So- Si ag 
ciety, Dr. Behidje Boran. . . . Istanbul papers "ame 3" 
are demanding the resignation of the Turkish °° == 
cabinet over MacArthur’s handling of Turkish | 
troops in Korea. .. . Dr. C. R. Woodward, active member otf 
Britain’s Conservative Party, was €xpelled from a Tory—club 
because he attended the World Peace Congress. . . . The colo- 
nial government in Hong Kong called upon the British govern- 
ment to oppose a blockade by Washington of trade with China. 
. » « The French National Assembly's Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee adopted a Communist motion opposing any resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain... . 

Cleveland movie houses asked the AFL Motion Picture 
Operators to take a 25 percent wage cut. ... A Hollywood 
movie company announced that it had abandoned plans to pro- 
duce Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” because the ' 
grim story of war in the Pacific did not fit m with Washington . 
program. ... Mayor Impellitteri refused to comment on NYC 
License Commissioner McCaffrey’s banning | 
of Roberto Rosellini’s film “The Miracle” on 
the grounds that it was “blasphemous.” The 
film had been approved by the National Board 
of Review but McCaffrey was understood to 
have issued his edict under pressure from the 
Catholic hierarchy. .. . 

John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 


-, Journal declared: , | 


ad 


“War has always been a rich man’s gam 


a ae thn Amecican Com ‘SH = which the rich get richer and the poor 
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Robeson Sees Bright Future 
For New Paper ‘Freedom’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
the Negro press, one more news- 
paper among the more than 200 
now being published. But it’s also 
a different kind of Negro news- 


paper.” 
“You mean its format and gen- 


eral appearance?” 


“No, that’s not the main thing. 
You see, if we were just like all 
the other Negro papers, what 
would be the sense of starting a 
drive the first of the year for fifty 
thousand subscribers. Circulation 
costs money, big money. And be- 
sides, big national papers like the 
Afro-American, Courier, Defender, 
Call, Journal and: Guide, and 
others have coverage for the usual 


‘type of Negro newspaper pretty 


+ 


- well sewed up. We couldn't even 
think realistically in terms of fifty 


thousand subs in two months un- 
less we were sure there was a de- 
mand for the special kind of news- 
paper Freedom is.” 

* 

BRIEFLY, Freedom’s special 
content consists of six unusual 
features, according to Burnham. 
They are, first, the selecting and 
writing of all material from the 
viewpoint of whether it is interest- 
ing and necessary to Negro work- 
ers; most Negro newspapers slant 
material to please the Negro mid- 
dle class. Second, Freedom stresses 
the importance to the Negro peo- 
ple of the alliance with the labor 
movement, and with the working 
class; most Negro newspapers sow 
distrust of the white workers, 
stress the importance of Negrozs 
allying themselves with the own- 
ers of the trusts and banks. Third, 
Freedom stands for third party or 
independent political action by the 
Negro people; most Negro news- 
papers are tied to either the Re- 
publican or Democratic Party. 
Fourth, Freedom regards the Ne- 
gro people’s struggles in the South 


as decisive for the entire future, 


not only of the Negro liberation 


especially to those in the South. 


|!movement, but of the entire coun- 
try; except for Negro papers lo- 
cated in the South, most. Negro 
national papers minimize the im- 
portance of developments there. 

The fifth special feature of 
Freedom is its fight for peace, and 
its sixth feature an emphasis on 
the need for solidarity between 
the Negro people and the colonial 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

I asked Robeson if he agreed 
with Freedom’s entire program. 
“Absolutely!” he answered. “I 
would say that my own writing 
for Freedom, and I think the rest 
of the paper as well, will be di- 
rected primarily to the Negro peo- 
ple in the South and to Negro 
members of the American working 
class in particular. | 

“And there’s one more. thing I 
hope to do,” he added. “I want 
to speak to the white workers, 


I want to try to explain to them 
how they must join with my peo- 
ple, fight for my people and along- 
side my people, in order to save 
themsevles. I’m going to fight for 
the trade union rights and the 
liberties of white workers, especial- 
ly those of the South.” 


This is the credo of the new 
newspaper which was _ launched 
last November on a_ shoestring 
and the determination of a few 
men to give the Negro people a 
fighting voice in these days of so 
much equivocation and surrender. 
This alone, though it has published 
but two issues, establishes it as a 
foremost organ of the Negro lib- 
eration movement. 


118,000 JOBLESS 
IN AUSTRIA 

VIENNA, (ALN).—More than 
118,000 workers were jobless in 
Austria on Noy. 30, an increase of | 
about 10,000 over the Nov 15 
figure Some 50,000 of the jobless 


are women. 
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Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBPJSH AVE. 
| Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 38 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
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Mon.-Thars., 9-7:80; Friday 9-6:30 
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J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 
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All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, cempensation, etc. 
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Moving and Storage 
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near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


PU OLUEN BRO/ sem 


ate = = 


I 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 ».m. OR 4-9400 


—— 


al 


Records 


JAD E -.— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


@ Quality Chinese Food ©@ 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


KRAVKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


317 East 14th Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 


@® RUSSIAN ané AMERICAN DISHES | 
@ EXCELLENT SRASHLIKS 
@ HOME ATMUSPHERE 


A RALET A) 2A 


—— 


FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 


MacA Orders 


More Battles 


Are another hundred thousand 
American soldiers headed for 
death in southern Korea? It Jooks 
that way after Gen. MacArthur's 
withdrawal from Hungnam_ this 
week, and his obvious determin- 
ation ‘to re-invest the men that 
were rescued in more and more 


bloodshed. 


There was no sign—after the 
post-Christmas conferences among 
President Truman, Chief of Staff 
Omar Bradley, Secretary Dean 
Acheson and Defens? Secretary, 
George Marshall—that the Admin- 
istration is considering any end to 
the fighting in Korea. The pros- 
pect is more and more of it. 

All this confirms the estimate of 
the Chinese Peoples Republic that 
the Pentagon crowd does not 
really want peace: in Asia, and 
needs a cease-fire' only to gain 
time. 


Gen. Chu-teh, China’s com- 
mander-in-chief restated this week 
the basic position: peace is pos- 
sible if all foreign forces with- 
draw from Korea and Formosa 
and if Peoples China gets her 
rightful seat in the United Na- 


tions. 
* 


MEANWHILE, Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower is being speeded on 
the mission that may create an- 
other Korea in Europe—the rearm- 
ament of the Atlantic Pact nations, 


jand in particular, the building. of 
a new Nazi army of 200,000 


men. 


On this front, too, the State 
Department and the Pentagon are 
maneuvering with the idea of ne- 
gotiations, while doing everything 


‘in practice to foredoom such ne- 


gotiations to failure. 


In reply to the Soviet proposal 
for a meeting of the foreign min- 
isters—a proposal which is get- 
ting terrific support in western 
Europe — the State Department 
parleys at Lake Success, and dash- 
es cold water on the prospects of 
successful talks. 


The chief issue of such talks, 
of course, would be the future of 


Germany. But the American im- 
perialist policy is to press for- 
ward with a revived Nazi army— 
which is a way of defying nego- 


advance. 


* THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
2TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
; SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
Daty Prepaid Is Through 


PARCELS TO RUSSIA, Inc 


39] EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16,.N. Y. 

@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @e@ 
Especially for Medicine 

{STREPTOMYCIN ) 
Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 
la f 8 J... 
ee ea 
GE 8. @ Wheel Alignment 
Welding 
9417 ¢ 


| 


Telephone: 


@ Auto Painting 


. 18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


4509—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIURK 


OFFICIAL 1wo OPTICIANS 
have 


your eyts 
esamined by a 
competent oculist ; 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


INQUEENS two 
Complete Optical Service 
tyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING 8B. KARP 


Optometrist . 


- CALL AL 4-7954. 
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City Ban on Negro 
Health Projects 
Spurs New Fight 


Rejection by the Board of Estimate for hospital funds for 
Sharlene and Bedford-Stuyvesant in 1951 construction proj- 
ects extends the grim white supremacy shadow over the city 


emanating from City Hall. The 
struggle for & TB hospital in Har- 
lem, a general hospital and a health 
center for Bedford - Stuyvesant, 
magnificently waged by Negro or- 
ganizations reached its peak in De- 
cember and fell short only because 
of insufficient pressure from white 
groups. 

But the battle set in motion a 
wave of united front activity that 
has already forced the City Plan- 
ning Commission to recommend 
full allocation of the proposed $11,- 
000,000 for a Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Hospital in the 1952 budget. This 
concession—hardly a _ guarantee 
that the money will be used—is in- 
cluded in next years budget as 
“available” after sites have been 
approved. | 

Harlem’s 750-bed TB hospital, 
however, has not even been con- 
sidered m the budget for “future” 
construction. The struggle of the 
Physician's Forum, the Harlem TB 
Association, and other Harlem 
community groups for immediate 
allocation of such funds, nonethe- 
less has had an effect—the Hospital 
Department and officials of the 
Planning Commission have prom- 
ised to include this Proposal in the 
1952 budget. 


THE TWO GREAT NEGRO 


communities with the largest tu- 
berculosis, maternity and infant, 
mortality rates in the city, are en- 
gaged in widespread campaigns to: 
force .construction of the medical 
projects. The Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Health Congress, which collected 


is now in volved in a mass drive 


20,000 petitions for their program, | 


centering on City Hall that is tak- 
ing On increasing momentum. 

Even the token recognition by 
the Planning Commission and the 
Board of Estimate that “some” 
funds should be allocated next year 
is a tribute to the mass fight of the 
Negro people which culminated in 
two militant hearings betore both 
bodies this month. This token rec- 
ognitiap can be turned into actual 
hospitals, health clinics and nurser- 
ies for Harlem and Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant by greater understanding 
among the white communities that 
the high death and illness rate in 
the two Negro areas is a tragedy 
for the entire city. 


BUS WORKERS 
WIN PAY RISE | 
CLEVELAND (FP).—Wage in- 
creases for 10,000 Greyhound 
Lines workers have been won here 
by the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employes (AFL). 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
—WORKER 


“Superb bits of acting. * COMPASS 


*“ Adult—-fine and moving performances. 
A time for special] rejoicing.” —POST 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 


Maxwell GLANVILLE, Milroy INGRAM, 
Heward WIERUM, Lieyd RICHAROS, Gres 
HUNTER, Ruth ATTAWAY, Lee NEMETZ 
Special New Year’s Eve Perf. at 8:40 
Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 


Phone GB 5-383% 
212 Eldridge St. ‘- Train to 2nd Ave.) 


4 


Make Reserratians Now 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WAtkins 4-6600 or White Lake, N. Y. 350 


R WORKERS RESORT... U0. 


FOR A PLEASANT VACATION 
Full Secial Staff 


® Allan Tresser’s Dance Orchestra 
Les Pines — Jack Foner —Ruth Popeski 
All Winter Sports — Comfortable Rooms 


"Re Ses Sea See eases ea Ss = 


MONUMENT 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170tb 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


S 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS ~— 
Official Monument Dealer for the 1WO 


st.. Brenx 56, N. Y. 


Classified Ads. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


STATION WAGON FOR HIRE 


NEGRO urgently needs aparément, 2-3-4 
reoms. Manhattan. Al 4-7954 Ext 39. 
Box 170, Daily -Worker. 


——— 


prompt rea- 


STATION WAGON express, 
PL 7-8690; 


sonable, anywhere. Days; 
Eves.: UL 2-2485. 


— 


ROOM FOR RENT 


TRAVEL 


BEAUTIFUL Hght room facing front. Pri- 
vate entrance. All improvements. 91 
Second Ave., NYC. Apt. 3. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


ELECTRIC HEATER. Fan forced—rated 
“best buy’’ by Independent Consumer Re- 
search Oren. Reg. $11.95, spec. $7.95. 
Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. 
(13th & 14th). GR 3-7819. 


SERVICES 


COUPLE with 1950 Plymouth 
Mexico January 13th; two persons 
Must drive. Box 


going to 


wanted share expenses. 
187, Daily Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6§=8000, day-night. 


| JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, ‘small 


jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 


liable. UN 4-7707. 


(Aute Repair) 
LITT AUTO REPAIRS 


= ——— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVAKCE. 


/'WORK done on all cars, including body 
and fender jobs by experts. Reasonable. 
Tires, tubes, batteries. Discount to DW 


TR 71-2554. 
, ___ — 
PAINTING 


PAINT NOW. Interior custom painting. 
Bring the colorful beauty of a garden 
into your home. Apply by penny 
card. K. Konstans, 149 West 14th St., 
NYC I. | 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Coem- 


7 $9-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica, 
Open Men., Wed., Fri., 8:30 AM teePm. 
Fuss. Thurs., Get. 9:36" '@ <= ot @- 2952 


| 


radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 
~ 6-7887, 


readers. 140 West End Avenue (66th 8t.) | 


RATES: 
per line 
Daily Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 
1 insertion 4 
3 consec. insert .... 


post- | 


7 consee. insert ....25¢ 
(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words eonstitute one line 
' Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 
Previous day at.1 p. m. 
For Monday’s issue— 
Friday 3 p. m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 


Previeus Wednesday at 6 p.m. 


Le eee 


_ 
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vote the New Year to hay- 
ing his son's killers kicked 
off the police force and tried for 
murder. | 

“Til tell you the truth,” the sen- 
ior Derrick told a New York re- 
porter, “I’m in the worst mess 
I’ve been in my life. I loved my 
boy John. He was my oldest 
child. I was proud of him and 
always told people about what 
he was doing. I know it’s my 
duty to come to New York... .” 

Derrick, a -25-dollar-a-week 
truck driver who lives in a state 
noted for its recoré of lynching, 
is coming to New York tefight 
for justice in the case of his son 
-who was lynched on the streets 
of “the world’s most liberal city.” 
Supporting a family of 12 on his 
salary is no small task and Har- | 
lemites are chipping in to pay 
his way here. For Harlem recog- 
nizes the common danger faced 
by the Georgia family and New 
York Negroes. 

The Derrick killing has made 
Harlem realize that police brutal- 
ity has placed the entire commu- 
nity in “the worst mess’ of its 
life. Two meetings were held 
this week by the Civil Rights 
Congress—one in Harlem and 
one in Brooklyn—protesting the 
Derrick killing. Witnesses have 


. Se tod y 


GOV. DEWEY: He can 
supercede local officials and 
prosecute the killer-cops. 


come forward willing to testify 
that they saw Patrolmen Louis 


- Palumbo and Basil Minakotis 


shoot the young Negro veteran 
in cold blood in the early morn- 
ing hours of Dec. 7 at 119th St. 


_ and Eighth Ave. The NAACP is 


organizing a monster mass meet- 
ing for January 5 and Harlem- 
ites of all views have joined the 
group's G. I. John Derrick Com- 


. mittee for Justice. 
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BEN. J. DAVIS: Warned of 
danger in 1947... led fight 
against brutal cops. 


So while there is sadness in 
the Derrick family over the cold- 
blooded slaying of their son, his 
death has aroused Harlem and 
caused the community to set its 
jaw and pledge to make Derrick 
the last victim of a New York 
style lynching. This, it seems, for 
the entire community—every 
group, club, church, union, 
newspaper, every leader and the 
“man on the street’”—is the first 
and foremost resolution for the 
New Year. And Mayor Impellit- 
teri, Governor Dewey and Presi- 
dent Truman should feel the re- 
sults of actions based on this res- 
olution. 

©@ The Mayor should not be al- 
lowed to ignore the protests and 
to continue in office his newly- 


appointed Police Commissioner, 


Thomas Murphy, unless depart- 
mental action is taken against 
the two guilty policemen. 


© The citizens cannot rest un- 
til the City Council passes a res- 
olution under which the Police 
Department can be investigated 
in relation to acts of violence 
committed against Negro and 
Puerto Rican citizens. 


® District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan will have}to be forced to 
do more than 
tures in the dir 

nt. He can vigor- 
ously prosecute the killers on 
murder charges. 


© Governor Dewey has the 
power to supersede the District 
Attorney and order a special in- 
vestigation into the brutal acts 
of the cops against Negroes. He 
should not be allowed to remain 
passive in the hope that some po- 
litical advantage will accrue to 
him out of Harlem’s misery. 
Harlem should demand of the 
legislature that a thorough state 
investigation, through public 
hearings, be conducted in every 
city of New York State with a 


- Communist 


against police brutality. 
President Truman should be 
reminded that he built his 1948 - 
campaign for Harlem votes on 
the promise of Civil Rights Leg- 
islation. In 1947 his Civil Rights 
Committee recommended federal 
legislation which should guar- 
antees | 
-“The nght not to be deprived 
of property by a public officer 
(Derrick had more than $3,000 
on his person when killed, but 
only. .$57 was recovered) ex- 
cept by due process of law; 
the right to be free from per- 
sonal injury inflicted by a 
public officer and the right to 
be free from discriminatory law 
enforcement resulting from either 
active or passive conduct by a 


public officer.” 
oO ° a 


IT SHOULD BE REMEM- 
BERED that the findings of the 
Truman Committee came as the 
answer to a mass and legislative 
campaign against police brutal- 
ity in Harlem, led by then City 
Councilman: Benjamin J. Davis. 
Davis had fought for passage of 
a Council Resolution, calling 

‘for an investigation of the Po- 
lice Department, which the 
Tammany Hall administration 
sabotaged. At that time the 
‘Councilman _de- 
clared_ prophetically: 


GUY R. BREWER: Once 
beaten by Harlem cops, he 
asked the Mayor to keep his 
pledge to halt police brutality. 


“Police brutality is a number 
one public menace to the people 
of New York City. It is the 
lawless use of violence by police- 
men against civilians. It is an in- 
vasion of civil liberties and a 
warning of the danger of fas- 


FREEDOM NIGHT 

The new monthly journal, Free- 
dom, has announced that it will 
sponsor an evening of song and 
drama in Rockland Palace, on 
February 18. Paul Robeson, one 
of the editors of the paper, will 
be featured on the program. > 


“JESS B. SEMPLE” 


WELFARE WORKERS 

Unless community action stops 
it, welfare clients are in for rough 
going as a result of mass resigna- 
tions of welfare workers: More 
than 200 resignations were re- 
ported last week as_ protests 
against caseloads too high to 


handle. 


Simple, 
Hughes famous Harlemite, will 
be closed for the holidays, but 
will 
January $rd at the Club Baron, 
1382 St. and Lenox Ave., where. 
it has held forth since the start 
of the present season. 


The hit revue, Just a Little ND 
based on _ Langston: Oe MOCRA I< 
RIGHTS! 


re-open on the night of 


understanding 


Malanazis Bar Non-Whites from Parley 
-_ JOHANNESBURG, Dec. 27 (ALN).—The South African gov- 


‘ ernment has decided that delegates of “pure European .descent” 


only are to be allowed to enter the country for conferences. This 
latest racist action was made known when the secretary of the 
National Union of South: African Students applied for permission 
to invite members of the International Students Service to its annual 
meeting here. | | 


Critics of the government’s order are waiting to see what 


effect the ban will have on the forthcoming conference of the 
British Medical Association, scheduled to be held in Johannesburg. 
The BMA accepted an invitation to meet in South Africa on the 


non-white delegates. 


y ; 


* 


t no discrimination would be exercised against 


FRENCH YOUTH 
WRITES VA. NEGROES 


The Civil Rights Congress made 
public this week a series of 
Christmas greetings from French 
youth sent to the Seven Martins- 
ville, Va. Negroes who received 
frameup death sentences on ‘the 
old “rape” charge. Typical of the 
letters was one from Suzanne 
d’'Hereux, 22, who wrote in part: 
“Men without honor have. hurled 
you into the death house. We 
shall release you. The racists will 
yet withdraw, and men and wom- 


en of all races and all countries 
will see to it that justice and 
Peace will triumph.” 


EDIIOY OF 


THE WORKER 


Send al] material and: corte- 
spondence to 29 W. 125 St., 
New York 27, N. Y. Phone: 
ATwater ¥-0415. - ; 


Editor: Abnc: W. Berry. 


HARLEM EDITION 
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His com- 
mittee asked laws .. . but he 
turned to the racists. 


cism.” 

Events since Davis wrote 
those words of warning have 
sharpened the danger and make 
it imperative that it be removed. 

By carrying through its re- 
solve to end police brutality in 
1951, Harlem can end also the 
cynical contempt of Negro rights 
that has accompanied the war 


‘program of the two old parties 


and their Liberal Party hand- 
maiden. The Negroes voted for 
civil rights in 1948. But Tru- 
man paid them off by “taking a 
walk” to jimcrow Florida while 
the FEPC was being debated. 
Now, emboldened, he _ has 
turned the government over to 
the anti-civil rights Dixiecrats, 
since they can least be termed 
“Communists.” Millard F. Cald- 


well, the Florida architect of 


jimcrow higher education, is 


 Harlem’s New Year Wish: No Killer-Cops 


Charles E. Wilson, the “white 
only” General Electric head, is 
the Defense Mobilizer. Aiding 
him is the Georgian, -Gen. 
Lucius Clay, large stockholder 
in the slave-driving South Afri- 


can mines, 
@ ¢ o 


DEWEY LOVED the racist 
Cracker Clay just as much as 
Truman. Clay was originally 
appointed Givil Defense director 
for the state of New York by 
Dewey. 

Mayor Impellitteri’s Civil De- 
fense/head is none other than 
Arthur Wallander, the originator 
of the “muss-‘em-up” order to 
Harlem cops which resulted in 
a wave of police shootings, 
beatings and killings. 

And to top of this, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, whose _ courts 
martial are grinding out frame- 
ups to Negro soldiers in Korea 
—after the brutal death sentence 
handed to the young Negro 
lieutenant, Leon A. Gilbert—has 
now refused the right of NAACP 
attorneys to enter Tokyo to de- 


fend the victims. 
° & @ @ 


THE DERRICK CASE IS 
the local dramatization of this 
pyramid of racism. As Harlem 
presses for justice in the Derrick 
case against the two blue-coated 
killers, there will also be un- 
covered the Truman-Dulles racist 
nests in which breed the mount- 
ing acts of anti-Negro violence. 

This is why the Derrick fam- 
ily, Harlem and the nation are 
in “the worst .mess.” 

Justice in the Derrick case 
can make 1951 and 1952 dif- 
ferent—and happier. 
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Africa) 


AFRICA HIT THE FRONT PAGES this week when Herbert 
“Prosperity-is-around-the-corner” Hoover named it as the southern 
Atlantic base 6f U. S. imperialism from which air and naval war- 
fare could be carried to the Soviet Union. | 

Just as important, however, Hoover in his recent speech spewed 
forth as vicious a mouthful of brute white supremacy as has been 
heard from the “civilized” and “cultured” lips of our ruling class. 

“We can hope that sometime the evils of communism and the 
disintegration of their racial controls will bring their own disinte- 
gration. It is remote consolation, but twice before in world history 
Asiatic hordes have swept over a large part of the world and their 
racial dissensions dissolved their empires.” 


a 


o 


EARLIER IN HIS SPEECH, this owner of a California fortress 
which, ‘in the thirties, was surrounded by barbed wire and manned 
with machine guns, was depraved enough to described the invin- 
cible world peace camp led by the Soviet Union and China as “con- 
geries of over 30 different races which will some day go to pieces.” 


HOOVER IS TALKING AS IF THE U. S., and the world, 
consisted only of KKK members and he was scolding them in a 
language they could understand. So blinded has our ruling class 
become that they think there are only Talmadges and Harlem po- 


licemen in our country. 


In explaining and determining political events, Hoover says, 
forget about economics, the standard of living, housing conditions, 


jimcrow and unemployment amd atomic bombs. 


Racism undis- 


guised, that obsolete bogey of intermarriage and the preservation 


.of “racial purity,” is the-most active ingredient in. Dr. Hoover's 


newest anti-peace prescription. | 

But Hoovers war plans are as impossible of realization as 
those which he criticizes. And his racism is a desperate cry for 
a fantasy of dead and by-gone days. The 1914 mind of “The Great 
Engineer’ is proving to be just that. 

a ° * 

IN THE SOVIET UNION AND THE REST of the Socialist 
world, racism is a crime. Clauses are written into their constitution 
making Hoover's brand of racism punishable as a crime against 
humanity. : | 

Africa, singled out for special treatment by Herbert Hoover, 
is now vigorously fighting racism and white supremacist oppression. 
In the words of Mrs. Pandit, spoken at the United Nations discus- 
sions on South African discrimination: 

“The colored peoples of the world are sick of being viewed 
through the distorting lens of raci4l prejudice. . . . Asia and Africa 
have a right to demand that their voice be heard and listened to 
in defense of more than half the population of the world.” 

Harlem and progressive America, Negro and white, the Amer- 
ica of Paul Robeson are in no mood to tolerate the racism of Hoover 
and his class. The cry: Jimcrow Must Go—echoing from Capetown 


/to Atlanta—indicates the kind of reception Hoover's globdl racists’ 


are in for in seeking to utilize Africa as a war theatre. 
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Unionists, Clergy Demand 
Justice in Derrick Slaying 


By John Hudson Jones 

More unionists joined an impressive group of Negro and 
white New Yorkers this week demanding justice in the brutal 
Dec. 7 Harlem police killing of Negro veteran John Derrick. 


The N ] i inent— 
among — ienased  ahindize assist the NAACP in the forma- 


which’ numbers among them a tion of a Citizens Committee to 


Monsignor of the Catholic Church, | 5 that justice is done in this case, 
a former American Legion. official| 224 thereby protect the lives of 
and a national leader of the Amer-|#l! the people of this community 


ican Jewish .Congress. in the future... . 
Releasing some 50 names of Among those immediately re- 


those who've demanded action in|SP°nding to Rev. Robinson's let- 
{ter were Monsignor Cornelius A. 


—— pote ac i wa ta Drew, St. Charles Catholic Church; 


New York Branch of the National| Nathan M. Padgug, vice-president 
Association for the Advancement of the American Jewish Congress; 


of Colored People declared: “More St. Clinton Slim, P ast Commander 
are coming in every day in re- Midtown Post, American Legion; 


sponse to Rev. James H. Robin- Joe McGur, Local 22 International 


; . | Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
son's letter to over 100 leading and Ted. Brown, International 


citizens.” Rev. Robinson, pastor of 
the Church of the Master is chair- a of Sleeping Car 


man of the committee sponsored + 


by the local NAACP. | O - nee 
mead THERS demanding justice 
The killing of the. 24-year-old were- Rev. W. H.. Booker, City 


Negro veteran just 24 hours after | | ee oe : 
ng enters discharge from the Councilman Earl Brown; Roscoe : “, hI LE BERS fe a 
. |Butler, Rev. W. M. Chandler, eect | Coyne § Ricanons Re hyanaci™ Bees me: 
U. S. Army by Patrolmen Louis Church of God In Christ: Kelly A LETS: 9) cH  SEOT S eess 
Palumbo and Basil Minakotis was] ~ ON 200 an sly Ney 2h ee 
' Collins, Democratic Assmeblyman 
denounced by Rev. Robinson as} y.. 
ee Bs raieed b crowih Elijah L. Crump; Monsignod Cor- 
a ( yess aes S q Be nelius A. Drew. St. Charles Cath- 
storm © Loti _ of we olic Church; Mrs. Clara George, 
the a ems Of the Women’s Division of the Elks; Les- 
killer cops. * 3 ter B. Granger; Bernard Harkavy, 
*PREVIOUSLY the Furriers | American Jewish Congress; Rev. 
— Council, the Harlem 'Trade}W. Eugene Houston, Randal 
- Union Council, the American La-|Memorial Presbyterian Church; 
bor Party, the Civil Rights Con-|Mrs. Alma Vessels John, president 
gress, and the Labor Advisory|jof the Association of Colored 
Committee of the Civil Rights Con-|Graduate Nurses; Rev. Herbert 
-gress demanded action and pledged| King, Grace Congregational 
support to others seeking justice.|Church; Rev. Robert I. Lawrence, 
Rev. Robinson told the citizens:| Metropolitan Methodist Church; 
“I have examined the evidence| Rev. Isabel M. Lee, Lena Lee, 
and found it so clear and so hor-'of the Lottie C. Kennedy Temple 
rible that I readily agreed . . . to of the Elks. 


| You Couldn’t Find It in Any Other Paper 


— See Page 3 — 


YOURS SUBVERSIVE! 
Don'T YOu KNow 
ar A WAR OW? 


é 


Every newspaper that’s run for the cash divi- 
dends and not for the truth has welcomed the Big 
Brass’s plans to rebuild the Nazi-armies. 


But the people of the world are aghast. They 
saw their sons. die by the millions to defeat that 
army a few short years ago. 

They reject the idea of allowing the murdering, 
looting, baby-killing goose-steppers to go on the 
rampage again. . 

But the millionaire newspapers here back it. 


We don’t. We warned America, in the Daily — 


Worker and :The Worker as far back as October 
1949 that the Pentagon and the Administration were 
planning it. Our articles from Washington exposed 
this plot before it became public news. We told 
how General Omar Bradley had spilled the beans. 


_ And we warned America’s people to be on guard. 


WHAT WE WARNED then is in the headlines 
now. 

The warmakers are hell-bent to explode World 
War III on us, And we haxe explained that they 
do so in the interests of the Big Corporations who 
seek to dominate the world. You'll find the proof 
in these pages—this week as every week. 

No other paper has warned that the Dulles- 
Truman-Eisenhower plan is criminal, morally: and 
politically. No other pense has warned that this 
= is bound to wind up in defeat. 

he war-weary people of Europe abhor it. 
The Germans themselves don’t want it. Only this 
week a magazine poll there showed that 85 percent 
of the West German people oppose the Wall Street 
scheme to rebuild what our sons and our allies died 


by the millions to defeat. Only the warmongers | 


and their press want it... 


Hence the enormous value -of newspapers like 
this. Hence you cannot afford to go a day without 
the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


You must nof only read it yourself: but get your 
neighbor, your friend, your shopmate to read it. 


® 


WE ARE in the midst of our annual campaign 
to keep this paper’s circulation at60,000, and to get 
20,000 mail subscribers to it. : 


Have you subscribed? Have you gotten your 
friend, your neighbor to subscribe? | 

We urge you to do so at once, as your. blow 
against pe, Hitler’s generals to get back ‘into 
uniform for Wall Street to begin World War III. 

A subscription to a newspaper for peace can help 


gave your son from dying for the #0 of John 


Foster Dulles’ rad his corporitions' dividends. 


ge - _~ 


% 


-. and Naturalization. 
' comply, with this provision of the 
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~ McCarran Dragnet Snatches 
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Mothers and Grandmothers| 5, 


By Harry Raymond 


While the commercial newspapers and radio are. making pious New Years pledges! 


of.a more vigorous defense of the sanctity of the home, they are at the same time sup-| 


pressing the story of 28 women who in the year of 1951 face the grim prospect of being 


torn from their) homes, husbands 
and children through deportation 
proceedings. 

These first victims of the Mc- 
Carran police state Jaw—part of a 
group of 160 men and women 
marked by the Justice Depart- 
ment for exile or prison for their 
political opinions—have been legal 
residents of the U. S. for periods 
ranging from 23 to 47 years. 

Many of them are mothers of 
small American-born children. 
Four are mothers of veterans who 
served honorably in World War 
II. Five are grandmothers with a 


_ tota! of 11 grandchildren. 


Take the case of Grandmother 
Agnes Deikus of Chicago. At the 
age of 60 she is threatened with 
separation from her two American- 
born children and three grand- 
children ona deportation order 
which declares her “subversive” 
because she organized the unem- 
pl. yed in the 1930's for relief and 
unemployment insurance. 

* 


WAITING in Portland, Ore., 
for the McCarran Law order that| 
will destroy her home and exile 
he. to Sweden is 65-year-old Mrs. 
Lena Haiverson. For 47 years the 
U. S. has been the country of her 
choice. She raised +four -children 
here. Then came two. grand- 
children to brighten her home. 
Her “crime”: She organized work- 
ers in the AFL Building Service 
Union. 


Mrs. Theresa Horvath, of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., came here from 
Hungary “29 years ago. She, too, 
is scheduled to be torn from her 
two children, one a war veteran, 
and two grandchildren on a war- 
rant charging her 
thoughts are not acceptable by 
the Justice Department. 


Among the women being perse- 


political | 


is now serving as national educa- 
tional director of the Communist 
Party, awaits a deportation order 
in New York. 

Other women on the McCarran 
jail-or-exile list are Bertha Barker, 
Jackson, Mich.; Dora Coleman, 
Philadelphia; Edith Berkman Cris- 
tiano, Los Angeles; Ada Crewe, 
San Antonio; Sarah Disend, Ro- 
selle, N. J.; Euliala Figuerido, New 
Bedford, Mass.: Anna Ganley, De- 


troit; Mary Gosman, Detroit; Ida 
Gottesman, New York City; Annie 
Hobson, Seattle; Katherine Hynd- 
man, Gary, Ind.; Violet Kasionutz, 
Los Angeles; Mary Kristalsky, De- 
troit; Alice Orans, Los Angeles; 
Blaga Poprevska, Detroit; Esther 
Sazar, Los Angeles; Antonia Sent- 
ner, St. Louis; Miriam Stevenson, 
Los Angeles; Hazel Wolf, Seattle; 
Anna Taffler, Brooklyn; Dora Lip- 
schitz, New York City. 


Robeson Sees 
For New Paper ‘Freedom 


By John Pittman 


name means fighting for freedom 
on six continents, thinks a news- 
paper named Freedom has a 
bright future. Which explains 
why, in addition to the business 
| of keeping up his repertoire as a 
| concert singer, continuing his read- 
ing of drama, studying languages 
(now it is Chinese, of which he|m 
already has a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge), and acting as one 
of the leaders of the world peace 
movement and as a leader of the 


cuted under the McCarran Law § 
is the widely-known leader in the § 
struggle for Negro rights, Claudia | 


Jones, secretary of the national 


women’s commission of the Com- § 
munist Party. A deportation order § 


has already been issued against § 


this outstanding Negro woman 


- Jeader, who came here from the 


West Indies 23 years ago as_a 


child of 9 and Jater won the. 


Theodore Roosevelt Medal for 
good citizenship. 
* 
TWO DAYS after Christmas the 
Immigration Service issued a de- 
portation order against Rose Nel- 
son Lightcap, vice president of 
the Women’s Division of the Jew- 
ish People’s Fraternal Order. Her 
“crime’: She organized consumers 
and is a leader in the fight against 
anti-Semitism. 
Betty Gannett, who came here 
as a child of 8, was active in the 
labor market all her adult life and 


PAUL ROBESON 


Progressive Party, Robeson has 
undertaken a stint in journalism. 


It was Louis Burnham, editor of 
‘Freedom, who suggested that we 


new journal with a few questions 
to Freedom’s chief columnist. ,We 
found Robeson busy with his Chi- 
nese dictionary, but not too busy 
to talk about the new newspaper 
and how he feels about being a 
newspaperman. 


He gave his formula for writ- 
ing a column. “I just talk on 
paper. 


people ask me everywhere I go. 


Paul Robeson, the man whose | 


on 
round off my inquiries about the} dt's a paper for the man in 


I answer questions the 


Bright Future 


What kind of questions? 


“Well, everytime I go out on 
the street, people come up to me 
and shake hands and’ start talk- 
ing. Most all of them ask me, 
‘Paul, what’s your story? The 
man says this about you and that 
about you. What do you say? 


to chat with me one night. Asked 

me, ‘Paul, were you really born 
in Russia? I had to stop right 
there and set him straight. 

“And all kinds of other ques- 
tions, too. At a big trade union 
meeting in Toledo, the fellows 
asked me all sorts of things. “Why 
is it Lieut. Gilbert isn’t being tried 
m the United States?’ “What’s go-.| 
ing to happen to the Martinsville 
Seven and the Trenton Six?’ “When 


“Fellow driving a taxi stopped | 


‘are the Africans going to throw 
out Malan?’ At another meeting 
in Chicago a trade unionist spoke | 
about the man bringing -in 500 
fascist DPs one day, ond | the next 
day taking him off his job. “What 
can we do about this, Paul?’ And 
5 gl wants to know what | 
is going to happen and what 
we should do about it. 

“This is what I want to say in 
Freedom. I want all my people 
to write their questions to Free-' 


dom. And their answers, too. Yu, 


try to answer as much as I know, 
and maybe they can help me get 
a lot of answers I don’t know.” 


* 


BURNHAM had already em- 


phasized this people’s character of 
the new newspaper. In answer to 
my questions he had briefed me 

he main features of Freedom. 


the street,” he said. “We’ve already 
started that way, and we plan to 
make sure it continues that way. 
That’s why we're soon holding a 
national readers’ conference. The 
people can tell us the kind of pa- 
per they want. 

“But I want to make it clear,” 
he added, “this doesn’t mean it 
has no program. It’s a part of 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Aliens Must Register Now 
Under McCarran Provisions 


Duripg the first 10 days of 
January, 1951, all non-citizens in 
the United States must send in 
‘writing their current address to: 
the Commissioner of Immigration 
Failure to 


McCarran Law will suk’-ect non- 
citizens to a fine of $1:) or 30 
days imprisonment, or both. 
Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, | 
said: “The order requiring non- 
citizens to report their current ad- 
dress in writi is ,another .indi- 


_eatior.of. the. state. character. 


of the McCarran Law provisions. 
The best way to defend the rights 
of non-citizens is not only to pro- 
test these police-state procedures, 
| but to act in_unison with al] Amer- 
icans for the r epeal of the entire 
McCarran Law. 

The Committee for Protection 
of F oreign Born suggested the fol- 
‘lowing contents as a postcard to 
be. sent. to: 

Commissioner of Immigration and 

Naturalization 

N.E. 


19th and East Capitol Sts., 
To the Commissioner. of Immigra- 


Washington 25,. D..C. 
. «tion. and.Naturalization ...... ; 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of Public Law 
831, 81st Congress, I hereby notify 


you of my current address. 


Alien Registration No, ~..----- 
Any additional information need- 
ed concerning reporting current 
address, or naturalization or citi- 
zenship can be obtained by writ- 


fer Protection: of Foreign. —s 
.W.. 26. hy New. York 10, .N. 


ing. to. the American. Comuntitee © get poorer.” <0. 


x * < *“* 
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the Vews 
Bombs In Alabama 


THERE’S STILL NO ANSWER from 
A239 the White House to Harry Bridges’ challenge 
‘2. ? to put Truman’s “national emergency’ pro- 
f— clamation to a referendum of all the people. 
[2 For that matter, no right-wing labor leader 
@. has dared to take it up either. ... A couple 
fa of days after the Borden Milk Co. announced 
— consumers would have to pay an additiona) 
cent per quart of milk, it was revealed that 
Borden profits this year would match the big 
x take of 1949. The Negro-white “Unity” 
HARRY BRIDGES Slate was re-elected to. office in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Local 1011. The defeated all- 
white “Steelworkers” ticket was considered completely pro- 
Murray. ... Briggs Auto Meldrum plant workers began a stop- 
page against speedup. . . . New Jersey gas strikers won a 13- 
cent raise... . The CIO. Shipyard union is asking a 43-cent 
hourly package from Bethlehem. .. . Rep. Walter E. Brehm 
(R-O), fervent Taft-Hartleyite, was indicted for — kick- 
backs from two women employes. . 
Paul Robeson filed suit against Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson to prevent can- F@ 
cellation of a passport needed for a European # 
concert tour. ... The New York City Coun- Ear 
cil arrogantly turned down demands for in- fie 3 
creased hospital funds for Negro communi- Gijgesiee 
ties, where the illness rate is greater than Pa? = 
other parts of the city. . An appeal was —¥ 3 
dispatched to the UN to aid 33 tenants threat- co ei 
ened: with eviction from Stuyvesant Town for pe™ 
theif right against jimcrow housing. . . . Sem. fgets 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn) requested Army Sec- 
retary Frank Pace to investigate charges of 
discrimination and abuse against Negro soldiers at Camp Ruck- 
er, Ala. ... The home of a Negro family in Birmingham, Ala., 
was bombed within a few days after the family had won a 
Federal Court decision declaring Birmingham . racial zoning 
laws illegal. . 


No Screening 


Episcopalian Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, head of the 
Western Massachusetts Diocese, urged repeal of the McCarran 
Act. .. . Four women in Philadelphia were indicted for selling 
the Pennsylvania edition of The Worker because the paper 
stands for peace. . . . CCNY professors blasted the University 
of California’s faculty “loyalty” oaths. . An Indiana court 
thoes out iene indictments of Progressive Party leaders. . .. 

ew — Arthur Horner, general secretary of the 
“=m _( British Miners Union, warmed that there was 
ae ino way of stopping miners from - deserting 
29 the pits unless wages and conditions were im- 
_ #j Proved. ... The Methodist’ church is thriving 
2? 4 in the East German. Democratic Republic, 
Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer reported.-. . . Ra- 
tioning of bread and many other food products 
in the German Republic will be lifted Jan. 1. 
. « « Litos top aides complained about. the 
youth turning away from the government, 
workers staying away from the job and farm- 
ARTHUR HUbNc.t ers refusing to deliver to the state. . . . French 
seamen won an eight percent wage boost plus a provision bar- 


PAUL ROBESON 


_ ring shipowners or government from “screening” crews for po- 


litical views. . . . Take of French bankers from Indo-China in- 
creased 1,000 percent in the last five years. ... Three of Aus- 
tralia’s major unions—the miners, seamen and ironworkers — 
elected left-wmgers by thumping majorities despite government 
blasts at the leaders. .. . 


Avenue of Peace 


Along with continuous price reduction, peodlactivity i in the 
U.S.S.R. has increased 40 percent over pre-war days. ... Mos- 
cow housing construction in 1951 will increase 50 percent over 
1950. . . . Stalingrad’s main thoroughfare was named the Ave- 
nue of Peace. 

Ex-ECA labor adviser, Stanley Earl, de- 
clared that Syngman Rhee’s mass executions 


“of men, women and children are “nothing 


new. Earl said Rhee was “executing people Bie & jjccsuis,” 
by the truckload” long before the Korean BRR. a. 
war. . . . Three hundred Indian-vouths peti- IR" go-3 3° % 
tioned their government to permit them to Ey? ¢ 


_ go to Korea to fight on the side of the North 


Korean army. ... The Turkish government 

arrested the head of the Turkish Peace So- 

ciety, Dr. Behidje Boran. . . . Istanbul papers #3 Y 
are demanding the resignation of the Turkish ie Rs oe 
cabinet over MacArthur’s handling of Turkish 

troops in Korea. . . . Dr. C. R. Woodward, active member of 
Britain's Conservative Party, was expelled from .a Tory club 
because he attended the World Peace Congress. . . . The colo- 
nial government in Hong Kong called upon the British govern- 
ment to oppose a blockade by Washington of trade with China. 

. The French National Assembly's Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee ‘adopted a Communist motion opposing any resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain... . 

Cleveland movie houses asked the AFL Motion Picture 
Operators to take a 25 percent wage cut. A Hollywood 
movie company announced that it had abandoned plans to preo- 
duce Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” because the 
grim story of war in the Pacific did not fit in with Washington 
program. .. . Mayor Impellitteri refused to comment on NYC 
License Commissioner McCaffrey’s banning 
of Roberto Rosellini’s film “The Miracle” on 
the. grounds that it was “blasphemous.” The 


film had been approved by the National Board 


of Review but pecans ! was understood to 
have issued his edict under pressure from the 
Catholic hierarchy. .. . 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
Journal declared: . 
~ . “War has always’ been a rich man’s gam« 
Te ee 
6t -2OmN L., LEWIS 


BY BERNARD BURTON 


[MILK TRUST 
UPS PRICES 
[AND PROFITS 


The milk trust thumbed its 
nose at the public, ordering an- 
other 42c-a-quart increase in the 
._price of milk. 

The increase, affecting con- 
sumers in New York City, West- 
chester County and Long Island, 
was announced by the Borden 
Co., Sheffield Farms, Inc. and 
Darymen’s League. 

New prices for home-deliver- 
ed bottled milk will be 24c a 
quart for standard milk, 25c 
for homogenized milk, 20%c for 
buttermilk and 2542c for choco- 
late milk. 

Retailers, whose margin of 
profit generally is 2c, will pay 
-20c for standard milk in bottles 
and 20%c for homogenized; 
20%4c for standard milk in con- 
tamers and 2lc for homogen- 
ized; 164ac for buttermilk and 
Zlc for chocolate milk. 

Since June, 1950 prices have 
risen Si¥2c a quart on milk 
delivered to the home and 5c 
on milk sold at retail stores. The 
present increase bears no rela- 
tionship to the price paid to the 
farmer. | 

Sheffield Farms is a subsidiary 
of the National Products Corp., 
who net profits in 1949 were 
$33,258,853, an increase of 31 
percent over 1948 and 44 per- 
cent higher than in 1947. Its 
net profits for the first six months 
of 1950 were over $1,000,000 
higher than for the similar 1949 
period. 

National Dairy is directly 
linked with the Morgan empire 
through the presence on _ its 
board of directors of Paul C. 
Cabot, who is also a director of 
the Wall Street bank of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Sidney J. 
Weinberg, a partner in the Wall 
Street firm of Goldman Sachs 
& Co. and a director of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Weinberg has just been 
named by former GE Pres. 
Charles E. Wilson as one of his 
two chief aides in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Wilson 


and his aides have complete 
authority over all phases of the 
American economy, including 
prices. | 

Borden Co., which is backed 
by Rockefeller interests, had net 
profits of $21,290,479 in 1949, 
more than triple its 1940 profits. 
Before the latest price hike, 
Borden Pres. T. G. Montague 
announced that the firm’s net 
profits for the second half of 
1950 would top even the °49 


record high level for the same 


period. 


~ Plan New Curb 
On So. Africans 


JOHANNESBURG, S. Africa.— 
(Telepress).—Africans in the towns, 
- of South Africa will face new forms 
of persecution if Parliament passes 
a new Urban Areas Amendment 
Bill which has been drafted hy the 
Nationalist government. Among 
_ its proposals are: No African may 
remain in an urban area for more 
than 72 hours without signed per- 
mission unless he was born there. 
The police, without recourse to 
- the courts, will be able to deport 
practically anyone from an urban 


area. Heavy penalties are pro- 
vided for illegal land transactions 
between. “Natives” and “Non- 
Natives”. in urban areas. The 
gathering in congregations or 
groups, of Africans on land within 
90 miles of an urban area, is pro- 

hibited. : 
The main purpose of the regula- 
ive “surplus” labor 
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Top Government Official Reveals: 


By Rob F. Hall 


tion is/ planning. 


have ev 
clauses’ i 


cents an 


boosts and lead to inflation. 


* 


rising cost of living was pretty 
clearly set forth in the testimony 
before a Senate committee this 
month by Dr. Alan Valentine, the 
Economic Stailibzation Director. 

At this hearing Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R-NY) said: “I would like 
to ask Dr. Valentine what he pro- 
poses to do with escalator clauses 
in labor contracts . . . when it 
comes to a matter of wages.” 

Dr. Valentine: “That is a mat- 
ter of great concern to me and I 
have asked the new Wage Stabili- 
zation Board ... if they would 
give their prayerful consideration 
to that and see if they could 
come through with a recommen- 
dation as to how that could be 
handled. . . . I think that is an 
important and difficult issue.” 
Ives: 
idea regarding it?” 

Valentine: “I can say only this, 
sir. If every worker, if every in- 
dustry had an arrangement which 
was equally escatorlike in its ef- 
fect, it would be very difficult to 
control inflation at all, as I see it. 
Of course, each thing would work 
the other one up.” 

Ives: “You don't visualize then 
that under this act you have au- 
thority to put a stop to the es- 
calator effect?” 

Valentine: 
that we have the authority.” 

Ives: 
to exercise it; is that it?” 

Valentine: “I haven't said that, 
sir. The fact that I haven't exer- 
cised it so far doesn’t mean I 
wouldn't do it.” 

* 

BOILED DOWN to essentials, 
the Valentine testimony means that 
the Administration is “concerned” 
about escalator clauses because 
every one in the government knows 
that prices will rise drastically dur- 
ing the next 60 days. 

CIO president Philip Murray, 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and AFL president William Green 
also know this. But their “solu- 
tion” to the problem is to join 
with steel, auto and other manu- 
facturers in urging price increases 
for certain industrial commodities 
on the promise of management that 
some moderate wage increases will 
be secured for members of their 
unions, 

It is no secret here, for instance, 
that as a sop to Murray (as well 
as to the powerful U. S. Steel 
Corporation) the government de- 
layed the December. Ist -price or- 
der until after Big Steel had 
jumped steel prices six percent. 
Murray's reward was the ten per- 
cent boost in steel wages. 

But the steel workers and the 
American people were cheated in 
this deal ause the price rise 
was sufficient to have given the 
workers double the raise they got. 
And that boost in steel prices: will 


=~") “(Continued on Page 
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WASHINGTON.—Some government eccn- 


omists have privately expressed the opinion 


that by March Ist the cost of living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics will have risen from 
five to nine index points. This nfeans that those “on 
the inside” have no confidence either in the volun- 
teer systém of price control or in the etfectivencess 
of any/further steps which the Truman Adiministra- 


But\such a rise in the cost-of-living index would 
1 larger significance. Under the “escaiator 
mn some labor management contracts, it 
would require a wage increase of from five to nine 
our. According to the economic theories 
popular in Administration and Big Business circles, 
such a wage increase would justify additional price 


For this reason the Truman Administration is 
working busily. to find a scheme—not to hold prices 
in line—but to cheat the workers out of the wage 
increase guaranteed under their contract. 


THE ATTITUDE of the Truman government 


PLAN READIED TO — 
SCUTTLE WAGE PACTS 


if 


: lips 
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toward wage incresaes to meet the) 


“You have no personal) 


os og BN 
as 


“Yes I do visualize | 


“But you wouldn’t want 


CHARLES E. WILSON, 
president of J. P. Morgan’s bil- 


lion dollar General Electric Co., 


will direct the wage freezing, 
work-week lengthening and war 
profiteering program of the 
Government as head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. 
Wilson’s G.E. makes guns, mili- 
tary electrical equipment and 
atom kombs and fought trade 


GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, 
Wilson’s assistant, pardoned Ilse 
Koch, the Beast of Buchenwald, 
and freed many other Nazi kill- 
ers, while head of the American 
Military Government in Ger- 
many. He is chairman of the 
$200,000,000 Continental Can 
Co. and director of the New- 
mont Mining Corp., which ex- 
ploits thousands of African 
copper miners. 


SIDNEY J. WEINBERG, an- 
other - Wilson aide, has beén 
raising milk and butter prices 
for 27 years as a dairy trust 
leader. He helped found the 
$323,000,000 National Dairy 
Products Co. in 1923 as a part- 
ner of the investment banking 
house of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
a director of the Morgans Gen- 
eral Electric and the B. F. 
Goodrich rubber company. 


unions many years. 


Workers Can Block. 


Wage Freeze Plans 


By George Morris 


The administration’s wage freeze formula was . 


still being worked out as the “stabilizers” still 
probed for a soft spot in !abor. 

This was indicated when the Stabilization 
Board was confronted with the problem of 
freezing wages as it had done on prices in the auto- 
mobile industry. Instead of coming into conflict 
with the industry’s workers, the Board ruled that 
the freeze is in effect only until March 1, 1951. 


_No major wage issue is due in the auto in- 
dustry in the two months. The quarterly pay- 
ment on the basis of the cost-of-living escalator 
clause in the contract is not due until that time. 


Neither is the annual four-cent per hour raise, 


provided in the five-year contracts of the industry, 
due until March 1. The decision of the board, 
in effect, amounts to taking two months to explore 
the problem of a wage freeze formula. 


* 


THIS MEANS FIRST, tha. the escalator 
clauses are under question and are being chal- 
lenged within the government's stabilization ma- 
chinery. Secondly, it means that the stabilizers 


are cognizant of resistance to a freeze in the. 
ranks of the. workers and are cautious of: a head- 


on clash. Thirdly, the freeze issue is not yet de- 


cided and could be influenced by the sort of at- 
titude shown on it by the rank and file in the 
shops and local unions. | 

Thus far wage freeze action was taken only in 
the automobile industry. The move had the ap- 
proval of Walter Reuther who says he is con- 


fident the board will approve the escalators pro- 


vided in the auto contracts by March 1. 

Nine labor leaders representing all major sec- 
tors of the labor movement but the United Mine 
Workers and left-led unions, handed the White 
House: a pre-Christmas capitulation to a wage 
freeze. Their statement was not conditional, but 
carried a request that existing contract terms like 
the UAW’s escalators, and corrections on ineq- 
uities and inequalities in wage standards or sub- 
standards, should be permited. They also wanted 
permission for wage deals based on higher pro- 
ductivity. p 


IN EFFECT the top labor leaders asked for 
a revival of the notorious “Little Steel Formula” 
of World War II days. But they did not even 
ask for the 16 percent raise limit which that 
formula provided along with adjustments on a 
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OTTO GROTEWOYL 


By Robert Friedman 


For the second time in a2 month, the German Democratic Re- 
public has issued a plea for a united, peaceful Germany. The plea 
was addressed to the West German regime at Bonn. In it, Premier 
Otto Grotewohl called on West German Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer to agree to negotiations on the unification of the. country. 


While not yet replying directly to the appeal, Adenauer em- 
phasized this that he continues to support the re-armament of West 
Germany under U.S. auspices which the united Germany espoused 
by Grotewohl would bar. But it has been reported that elements 
within the ruling circles of the Bonn regime are challenging the 
Adenauer stand, demanding to know why there should not be dis- 
cussions on a subject vital to most Germans, namely the unification 
of their country. 

The evidence continues to pile up to show that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the German people are opposed to the rearmament 
of West Germany and want no part of membership ‘in the Wash- 
ington-dominated Atlantic Pact. The German weekly, Der Spiegel, 


i) Wide Resistance Hits 
Pian for Nazi Army 


@ 


opposed voluntary troop units and 82.6 percent opposed compulsory 


military service. 3 
IT IS WITHIN this framework of .mass German resistance to 


the remilitarization of their country that one must study the Truman 


government’s continuing concessions to the only German groups it 
can look to for a German army—Hitler’s storm-trooper generals, the 
Prussian officer-cast and the cartlellists. 

What was first presented to the American people as the “lim- 
ited” participation of West Germany inea West European army is 
now being openly acknowledged as a no-holds barred, wide-open 
restoration of Hitler's generals to power. 

As the U. S. government digests the conclusion that its “allies” 
of France and Britain recoil from a disastrous war, it is now revealed 
that the West German soldiery can have its tanks and air force, a 


full-fledged fighting force. 
In preparation for this, pro-Nazi and ex-Nazi elements in West 


Germany are campaigning, with the open support of the Bonn 
regime, for the “restoration of the honor of the German soldier’— 
rearming with 81.5 percent against the Atlantic Pact. 60,8 percent 


Asks. United Germany (Continued on Page 6) 


Scdewallhes of NEW YoRK| 
Mothers, Vets Ask 
Peacetul ‘Other Way’ 


By Joseph North ! 


It was the day the newspapers told of the 20-year-old ma- 
rine brought home from Korea without arms or legs. The Chel- 
sea mother talked about it bitterly. 

“For what?” she asked. 

That appears to be the question which agitated most of 
the New Yorkers whom the Worker polled this week. The house- 
wives, truck-drivers, students, shopkeepers, the plain people of 
the street, were asking questions. Why? 

Their replies jibed with reports that are snowballing through 
the country. They have many more questions than they had six 
months ago, you feel. And they grope desperately for answers. 
| You can get something of the way things go even through 
random interviews with some twenty-odd New Yorkers in vari- 
ous parts of Manhattan. There is a deeply sober air among the 
people and the consensus added up to this: 

“There must be some way to settle things without another 
world war.” 


got 33,000 replies in its poll on the subject, found 85 percent oppose 
‘ ’ | a | @- 3 7 

UPW Asks Unity Against 

Mayor's Wage-Cut Plans 


By Michael Singer : a : 
. _ . e ° . k d ffi ] a 
The contemplated $250 salary increase for 200,000 civill pellitveri SCH sie odne fahes 


service workers, expected to be announced by Mayor Im-| forces. 
|pellitteri, will actually total up to a wage cut. The increase,| In trying to pin the wage de- 


| than hal ) 
_ ‘oa _ : be an a ii suadnciay of cankiiieel weal mands of the workers down to 10 


be completely wiped out if the 3|!48t week wired Impellitteri for an conte on * orem: 
percent sales tax, subway and bus| immediate conference to discuss demands by the transit employes, 
fare increases and “streamlineq”|eit demands. Thus far the Mayor|and $250 annually instead of the 
‘reorganization of city departments has not acknowledged their wire| $600 for the bulk of city. workers, 
‘goes through. and a report in City Hall has it that| Impellitteri has rejected proposals 

Riteilinter’, eneniel aul he intends, instead, to give credit} by the American Labor Party to re- 

P ta _ €€/to the CIO municipal group—with| vise real estate estimates to the re- 
studying the salary issue, is re-| which he feuded during the cam-|alistic valuations. | 
|ported ready to recommend the|paign—for the raise. This is in line} Such a revision would bring in 
$250 raise. Comptroller Joseph| with maneuvers between City Hall| an additional $120,000,000 a year 
tand Budget Director Patterson, it}and the right-wing CIO leadership|to the city treasury, sufficient to 
was learned, have’ suggested that] for a rapport such as that which ex-) pay the estimated $35,000,000 sal- 
‘such an increase will “ward off’|isted in ex-Mayor O’Dwyer's re-| ary demands of the TWU. An in- 
ithe growing pressure and unity |gime. crease in the business and use tax, 
among all sections of city employés * reduction of the padded patronage 
for a minimum $500 fers HOWEVER, increasing militant} payrolls and a continued realistic 
om * | board boost. a moods by rank and file workers in| property valuation for 1951, would 
: The United Public Workers and|the CIO Municipal Employes or-|leaye a vast surplus above the 
the United Labor Committee which | ganization, reflected. in picket lines| $250,000,000 cost of a $250 pay 
have been leading the struggles of!and expressions for unity with the! rise for 200,000 employes. 


1,000 Leaders Call 
For McCarran Repeal 


THOSE INTERVIEWED, in the main, expressed the fol- 
lowing sentiment: “There’s right and wrong on both sides.” 
Therefore, they concluded, “negotiations should set things 
straight.” You sense a more urgent effort to grapple with the 
life-and-death questions of today. There is no doubt about it: 
peace is uppermost in everybody’s mind. And most feel their 
share in the problem. , , 

Only one, a young office-worker, an ex-GI, said: “Who am 
I to say how it should be settled? The guys in the government 
know what's going on.*It’s up to them.” And he added: “I sure 
hope they settle it without war. I had my bellyful of it last time.” 

The others, in the majority, had very specific views on all 
aspects of war or peace. Only three believed the A-bomb should 

- be dropped. A student, in from the University of Chicago for 
the holidays, said he believed that the key to “Russia’s intentions 
is whether they will agree to atomic inspection.” Though he 
— to atts er ge sooent of foreign affairs he 

adn't known that the Soviets had agreed to rigid inspection by 9 :' \ aaa te, \ 
an international body. Nor had he known that they had proposed —  horggarge Pispeee so perigee —— 4 ELE a: 
rapid, progressive slashes in all types of armaments. iscientists, labor leaders and churchman to force 

In fact, the press had hid those proposals from most. Congressional cancellation of the police state law 

* by the 82nd Congress. 

THEY HAD ALL developed a respéct for the fighting abil- Coming from every state in. the nation, the 
ity of the Chinese and the North Koreans. Few had a good word Committee said it was “convinced that the Ameri- 
to say about Syngman Rhee. Their doubts about him appeared can people realize that the preservation of the Bill 
to cloud any convictions about the justice of interyention in  f/of Rights is their responsibility and that they will 
Korea. - - “4 {join us in demanding repeal of this infamous act.” 

Unfortunately, few knew much about the role of John’ ff] Among the initiators of the committee are 
Foster Dulles. The furriers to whom you talked did know. So Nobel Prize winners Emily Greene Balch and 
did two Negro men: a janitor and a cigar-store keeper‘in Harlem. Thomas Mann; Methodist Bishop James C. Baker 
_ But to most, it was just a name. and Bishop W. J. Walls of the A.M.E. Zion Church; — 

There is deep disquiet among them about Fresident Tru- Frank Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated 

_ man. Truth crops out in‘odd ways, and the shabby letter to the Clothing Workers, CIO; Frank Aydelotte, Institute 
music-critic seems to have struck deep. They questioned the of Advanced Studies, Princeton University; Dr. John 
mental calibre of a President who could explode that way on so A. Mackay, president, Princeton Theological Semi- 
minor a matter. “Some President,” a housewife said on Twenty- nary; and Pierre van Paassen, Unitarian clergyman 
seventh street near Eighth Avenue. “And he’s got our life in his and author. | 3 
hands.” Four expressed themselves similarly. | ° 

_ Naturally there were some who repeated the Daily News COMMITTEE SPOKESMEN John B. Thomp- 
editorials almost word for word. They were in a minority. These] son, dean, Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University 
were the ones who blamed the Soviet Union for the whole of Chicago, and Robert Morss Lovett, former acting 
business. governor of the Virgin Islands, explained that the 
* committee grew out of countless letters since its 


YOU COME AWAY with the conclusion: if only they got passage urging them to lead a movement for repeal. 
the facts of the case. They were groping toward the truth, re- “The hysteria and intimidation the law has 
ceptive toward it, horrified at the thought that war could be |] €voked in the two months since its passage,’ Thomp- [nion; and many others). 

a solution to the world’s‘problems. None felt that World War TI} $0n and Lovett said, “have strengthened the oppo- “F; I] faith in th titutionality of 
would leave much for the victor. sition of those who were against its passage and 63 Ys — ee y 

In sum you felt the people were thinking deeply, more so || Bave opened the eyes of many who were not fully the Act is confirmed by the recent Supreme Court 
than any time you can recall. They had grave doubts about aware of the dangers of such repressive legislation.” decision in the case of Blau vs. the United States, 
those. whom the press trumpets as the founts of all political “The present situation holds three most hope-- which proves that the registration provisions of 
wisdom. They are skeptical about that. ful prospects,” they added. , the McCarran Law cannot be enforced. We are 

They see mte be coming to this conclusion: war or peace “First is the repeal measure introduced by convinced that the American people realize that the 
is up to.those who will die on the battlefields and in the cities. | Rep. Adolph Sabath (D-Ill). We shall launch a preservation of the Bill of Rights is their respon- 
ESS OS GE ree ee ee af jicampaign on Congress for full support of this sibility and that they will, therefore, join us in de- 
SPR 1 cates ERO aL La LE de. measure, «'' | manding the repeal of this infamous Act.” i 


Propelling the drive to repeal the McCarran — 


~ & 


“Second, we hail the recent actions of im- 
portant national organizations in favor of repeal (the 
National Convention of the.CIO; the American Fed- 
erationist, official organ of the AFL; the League 
of United Synagogues; the American Civil Liberties 
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Communist Leaders Open 
15th National Convention 


Hundreds of Communist Party leaders gathered in New York this weekend for the 
15th national convention of the American Communist Party. The convention, scheduled 
to run for three days, was scheduled to discuss the struggle for* world peace, for main- 
tenance cf democratic rights in the- 


An 


Over America’s Homes 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER is on the desk 
of Philip Murray, CIO leader. 

‘It is a letter from Ben Gold, leader of the 
Furriers Union. 

_ Gold asks Murray to put aside all differ- 
ences of political or economic views. He asks 
him to call an all-inclusive labor conference of 
AFL, CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods, Miners, etc. 


The aim of this labor conference would be 


to discuss ways and means for SAVING AMER- 


ICA’S PEACE and the peace of the world before 


jt is too late. 


Such a conference of tuade union leaders, 
of working people, would sit down and look at 
the facts, without fear or favor. It would have 
one aim, and one aim only—to settle the world’s 
problems around a conference table rather than 
on blood-stained battlefields and in ruined cities. 

“You are in a rare position to render an his- 
toric service, Gold wrote to Murray. Everyone 


knows that there are differences among trade 
unionists regarding the world war danger. These 


differences are secondary to saving Americas - 


“boys from the millions of far-away graves which 


another world war would bring. 


What will Philip Murray answer to this 
' sincere plea from one trade unionist to another, 
from one American to another? We have no 
doubt what the answer would be if it depended 
on the plain American fathers and adline’ who 
make up the bulk of the trade unions. Or of the 


youth whose lives and future-hang in the bal- 


ance. 
© c 2 


THE HOMES OF AMERICA’ S wage earn- 
ers face these two problems from here on: 


© The cost of living is going to soar within the next 


six months. The phony “price controls” planned by the 


government will not stop this. In fact, they are not in- 
tended to stop this. They are planned to guarantee that 
it happens. Big Business will have hundreds of loopholes 
through which to evade any curb on their profiteering. 


® Sons, fathers, brothers will face the prospect of 


draft, of “universal military service” or of shipment over- 
seas to join hands with the reviving Nagi army, the fascist 


Franco, etc. 
od 2 | ® 


THESE TWO WORRIES now hanging 
over the homes of America’s wage workers are 
connected. The war program is jacking up the 


cost of living. The insane Korean adventure 


has given the profiteers the green light. The 
government s war contracts are slashing into the 
buying power of the consumer's dollar. 

We believe that the American worker will 
have to challenge the whole war policy in Wash- 
ington if he is to protect his economic interests. 
But even where trade union members don't see 
eye to eye on the war, they see eye to eye on pro- 
tecting their WAGE ENVELOPE. They should 
talk things over. They should figure out fe to 
unite all unions for wage protection, for keep- 
ing America out of war. Labor's resentment at 
profiteerin g goes hand in hand with its grow- 
ing doubt about the war madness of the M ac- 
_ Arthur-Dulles: crews; a 


| the Marxist press. 


| and sub-district gatherings. 


| China has caused a lot of discus- 


| horns and formed a rank and file 
| committee which reached 30 in 


U. S., for liberation of the Negro 
people, for trade union unity in the|# 
{fight for higher living standards, 
for independent political action 
led by labor, for strengthening the 
Communist Party and spreading 


Communist. Party organizations 
have been discussing for the past 
two months a resolution drafted by 
the Party's National Board setting 
forth the Party’s view on these 


issues. 
¥* 


THE CONVENTION is gather- 
ing in an atmosphere of bitter at- 
tacks upon it as a result of its de- 
termined struggle for peace, for 


Negro and labor rights, for eco- 
nomic and social progress. Eleven 


Board face the possibility of long 
jail terms because of their politica] 


leadership. 


Despite these attacks, the various 
state, county and_ section con- 
ventions throughout the land have 
demonstrated a firmness, power 
and vigor perhaps greater than any 
in the party’s 3l-year history. 


Typical was the gathering last 
weekend of the largest state or- 
ganization, that in New York. 

Reporting on the condition of 
the Party in New York, state chair- 
man Robert Thompson noted that 
its activities and problems had 
been discussed fruitfully, energeti-, 
cally and self-critically in more 
than 150 sections and 14 county 


“What emerges from this period 


of the 13 members of the National ! 


of pre-convention discussion is the 


picture of a basically healthy party, 

party becoming steeled by the: 
blows of the class enemy and by 
its growing contact with and par- 
ticipation in the struggles of the 
working class, Negro and white, 
in our state,” he declared. 

* 


THOMPSON tipped his hat to 
the “heavy blows” directed at the 
Party by the Wall Street dominated 
government circles and predicted 
further heavy blows. He noted,, 
however, that it was the bankers 
of America who were desperate 


and uncertain, while the Commu- | 


nists were calm and confident. 

The reason lay in the fact that 
we are “indeed living in the epoch 
of the twilight of world capitalism 
and the dawn of world Socialism,” 
Thompson declared. 

The state convention centered 
its discussion and work on the job 
of winning the workers in indus- 
try to the struggle for peace and 
against the imperialist aggression 
of the Wall Street-controlled bi- 
partisan coalition now running the 
country. 

“The strength of the peace 
movement is basically determined, 
by the extent to which the work- 
ing class is in motion on various 
fronts-against the war policies of 
monopoly capital,” Thompson de- 
clared in striking the convention's 


keynote. 

J | - * 

DISCUSSION on this point cen- 
tered on more rapid development 
of shop clubs and the spreading of 
the Marxist press among the work- 
ers; development of unity with all 


) under reactionary trade union lead- 
ership; expansion of labor strug- 
gle for peace and against economic 
war program. 

The conventivi: p2id particular 
attention to the struggle against 
every form and expression of white 
chauvinism. . It noted that this 
struggle in the past couple of years 
had ‘contributed ‘to unleashing of 
vast progressive energy of the Ne- 
gro people, particularly Negro 
workers, who have been advancing 
into leadership in the trade union 
movement. 


Despite many successes in the 
struggle Howard Johnson warned 
in his special report, the move- 
ment has only scratched the sur- 
face. Chauvinism against the Ne- 
gro people, he declared, is on the 
increase during this pericd of im- 
perialist aggression. The vast op- 
pression ,and_ the jimcrowing of 
masses of Negro people in all 
phases of society remain. 


Besides the one on the struggle 
for Negro Rights, the convention 
heard special reports on problems 
of the trade union movement, with 


‘particular emphasis on the de- 


velopment of unity among all 
workers regardless of union aff- 
liation in the battle against the 
economic effects of the war pro- 
gram; on problems of the peace 
movement; on independent polit- 
ical action and legislative activity, 
which emphasized the need for 
continuous, systematic legislative 
and political work by the trade 
unions on an all-year round basis; 
on Party organization and the 


workers i in industry including those 


Marxist press. 


Letters trom mine, acloty and: ield 


.Los_ Angeles 
Editor: 

The recent statement by Tru- 
man about using the A-bomb in 


sion in our shop. Here are some 
examples. 


A woman office worker: “That 
atom-bomb won't solve anything, 
the only way to end all wars is 
to take the profit out of it.” 


Another office worker in reply: 
“That's right, you can’t tell me 
we couldn’t have peace if they 
really wanted it—someone must 
be making plenty out of this Ko- 
ee war.” 


A young worker: 


“Gosh, this is 


| Philadelphia. 
Dear Editor: 

When I went to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in 1929 the 
hours were 48 per week. Mem- 
bers of the Pressmen’s Union had 
‘then Congressman LaGuardia at- 
tach a rider on an appropriation 
bill which gave us the 44 hours 
in the 1931 session. A few years 
later a Pressmens Union mem- 
ber visited every Senator lobby- 
ing for the 4)-hour week and he 
was successful. 

Then we wanted an increase in 
pay. The ITU was lobbying along 
with the Pressmen’s Union but the 
president of the Pressmen was a 
stooge for the Public Printer and 
all we got was promises. | 

Then I took the bull by the 


We stole the member- 
printed | . 


number. 


‘bombed too and | have a family 


serious, don’t they realize this is' 
a two-way street—we might get 


—what will happen to them?” 


A Negro worker: “They will 
call me a Communist for saying 
this, but by God this world is big 
enough for all the people to live 
in it in peace. I've got some kids 
at home and I want them to grow 
up. 

A Foreman (in reply to a state- 
ment about the effect of the Voice 


of America broadcasts): “Well, 
when you get right down to it, 
those people in Russia are work- 
ing for a livmg just like we are 
and they are right from they're 


it to every member of the union 
and also handed copies out to 
other craftsmen as they entered 
the Printing Office for work. 

An election was held in the 
Printing Office to conform with. 
the law and we saw to it our 
people were elected on the com- 
mittee. Result: 15 percent in- 
crease in pay. 

After that we carried on a.cam- 
paign against the reactionary of- 
ficers of the union by printing and 
mailing to the woot $ literature 
exposing the gang. This commit- 
tee put an average of $2 per week 
out of their pockets. Result: 90 
percent of members voted in the 
election, which was stolen from 
us through inexperience of our 
committee watching the vote, also 
had books audited by CPA which. 
showed the financial secretary | 
shott $1,100. 

The Pressmen’s.. by-laws ,expel 


ship list from; the union, 


. fa viagpas the Keiss, Act and mailed! 


any..member, whe. goes to- court, | 


Auto Workers Discuss A- Bomb 


point of view as we are from ours 
and propaganda wont change 
their minds.” 

These expressions indicate that 
the average worker in the shop 
is not being stampeded into sup- 
port for an atomic war and are 
doing some serious thinking about 
the whole thing. 

(Editor's Note: That's why Tru- 
mans Emergency Proclamation, 
fella, to get the workers to quit 
thinking and just fall in line with 
the Bosses’ and the Generals—or 
else! We don’t think it will do the 
job, either.) 

(From the Spotlight, issued by 
Communist Auto Workers, Los 
Angeles). 


Victimized by Pressmen Officials 


iso we couldn’t do anv more but 
the next year we elected our ticket. 

Before the next election they 
found out I was the one who or- 
ganized the rank and file com- 
mittee, so that was the last straw. 
TThey very quickly yot rid of me 
and three others of the committee 
by using the MD to put us on 
the disability list. 

So the Pressmen’s Union was 
the means of reducing the hours 
‘of all government workers from 
48 to 40 and securing increases 
in wages but it was only a few 
of us who did -all the work and 
we all became martyrs for our 
work. 

I could go to work on one of 
the Philadelphia papers as all the 
men, including the Pressmen’s 
superintendent, think I am OK, 
but the  Berryites ‘unis 5 
‘Union uae are holding 


me.out.-... 
Rhee © eS oA. Pressman, 
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PLAN BEING READIED TO AXE 
UNION WAGE CONTRACTS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


be the basis for later price in- 
creases in hundreds of industrial 


commodities. 
* 


REUTHER ATTEMPTED to 
do the same thing for the auto 
manufacturers but in this case the 
auto price boost was too crude 
and too arbitrary. The manufac- 
turers had to back down tem- 


orarily. But Dr. Valentine and 
his staff have two more months 
in which to figure out something 
to please the auto manufacturers. 
They also have two months to 
devise a plan which will prevent 
the auto workers from collecting 
the additional five to nine cents 
an hour which will be due them 
under their contract. It should 
be stressed here, however, that 
Valentine’s task will not ‘be easy. 
The automobile workers are not 
disposed to surrender to the cor- 
porations that which is rightfully 
theirs. There has never yet been 
ir.vented a formula which success- 
fully disguised the theft of money 
from the workers pay envelope. 


While Murray and his col- 
leagues have been busy at this 
maneuver they have had hun- 


ee 


‘dreds of imitators in the lower 


echelons of the right wing labor 
movement. Lesser trade union of- 
ficials have been engaged in con- 
ferences with management. “You 
help us get. a price increase in 
Washington and we will consider 
a wage increase for you, the 
bosses are teliing the trade union 
officials, In a great many cases, 
according to reports, the trade 
union official falls for this line and 
contacts his Washington office or 
tre WSB urging a price increase 
for this or that industrialist. 


* 


TO CONCEAL this sleight of 
hand, Murray and Co. shout loud- 
ly about the ineffectiveness of the 
Defense Production Act in con- 
trolling food prices. They say the 
act should be amended. They are, 
of course, on very sound ground 
when they criticize the act and 
ask for its amendment. But their 
noise about food prices is merely 
a cover for their surrender to 
rising industrial prices. 

Prices in the two fields are in- 
extricably linked. 


Under the act, the lower limit 
of agricultural prices is parity— 


amen 
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that is, the relationship between 
farm and industrial prices during 
a given period in the past. 

Thus, when industrial prices 
rise, a similar rise in parity of 
farm products follows automati- 


cally. The Murray-Reuther deals,; 


therefore, play a part in the rise 
of food products, 


Not that this is the whole story, 
of course. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act was written to guarantee 
profits and to channel production 
into armaments, not to control 
prices as such. The big process- 
ing companies had their repre- 
sentatives on hand when the !eg- 
isletion was drafted. It is they 
not the farmers who get the 
benefits, 

* 


IN THE ACT there occurs this 
language: “In establishing and 


maintaining ceilings on products 
resulting from the processing of 
agricultural commodities, includ- 
ing livestock, a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowed 
for such processing...” 

This is the language of the 
Taft-Wherry amendments to the 
old OPA act in 1946 — amend- 
ments which, though opposed by 
OPA, were adopted and destroy- 
ed the effectiveness of price con- 
trol. But “price control” in 1951 
starts with the Taft-Wherry prin- 
ciples of guaranteed super profits, 
and thus anticipates its own col- 
lapse. This is one of a number of 
reasons why government econo- 
mists privately admit that when 
March Ist rolls around the cost 
of living will have reached new 
heights. 


Wage Freeze 


(Continued from Page 3) 
number of grounds. 


John L. Lewis who was kept off 
the labor advisory body to the war 
n.obilization machinery. But the 
latest issue of his United Mine 
Workers Journal carries an editorial 
sharply critical of stabilization 
plans and predicts that they will 
not prevent the shift of the main 
burden of war costs on’ to the 
shoulders of the workers and other 
small-incomed people. 

“War has always been a rich 
man’s game by which the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer,” 
says the editorial. The Journal adds 
that the workers are “going to suf- 
fer the full degrading conse- 
quences of inflation, and in years 
to come pay the toll of the cost 
of armament and war.” 

The wage and price controls, 
continues the Journal, will be “on 


lthe basis that the. profiteers can 


continue to take toll at every tran- 
saction,' and excess profits taxes 
“will not serious dent war profiteer- 
ing.” 


BOOK PUBLISHING 
BOOMS IN PRAGUE 


PRAGUE, (ALN). — Twenty-five 
new publishing houses have been 
opened recently in Bohemia and 
Moravia. ‘Founding of the firms is 
symptomatic of the increasing de- 
mand for books in this country. 
Average number of copies of each 
book published in 1949 was 13,079. 
Before the war the average was 
ys Se 


There was still no word from 


Resist a New 
Nazi Army 


(Continued from Page 4) 
a plush pharse meaning the com- 
plete re-acceptance as leaders of 
the Nazi war criminals, some of 
them still in jail. 

This ambitious program looks 
to the scuttling of the entire 
Nuremberg structure, under 
which Hitler’s top aides and ac- 
complices in murder were tried 
and—all too few of them—con- 
victed and jailed. The pro-Nazis 


and militarists have demanded 


of Truman, Attlee and Pleven 
that pardons for the jailed Ad- 


mirals Karl Doenitz and Erich 
Raeder be granted because Ger- 
many is being “called upon’ and 
prepared for her share in the 
defense of Europe.” 


* | 
MORE SINISTER is the sug- 
gestion that ‘the U. S., French 


and British governments are 
moving toward granting this and 


other demands of the fascist 
forces in Germany as part of the 


deal for a new Wehrmacht. 

Thus a New York Times cor- 
respondent reports from Frank- 
fort: 

“Interviews with Western 
Allied observers give the im- 
pression that they favor some 
form of ‘absolution’ for the Ger- 
man military professionals, even 
to the extent of releasing some 
of the prominent military figures 
now in jail. This view appears 
to be shared by some leading 


| officials of the Allied High Com- 


mand.” 


As against these, there stands 
the expressed will of the German 
masses for unification and peace. 
Premier Grotewohl told Aden- 
auer, in his — “East Ger- 
many is no foreign country. 
Nobody in the world can pre- 
vent Germans from the west and 
east from discussing purely Ger- 
man questions. If there is a will 
on both sides for an understand- 
ing, then I do not think that 
these negotiations can be’ with- 
out success.” 

The State Department, Britain 
and France have made clear 
that they want no such negotia- 
tions to occur, in their rejection 
of the Soviet Union’s bid for a 
Four Power parley on Germany. 
But the unchallengable evidence 
of the sentiments of the German 
people themselves demonstrates 
that their desires are being de- 
fended, not in Washington, but 
by the Democratic Republic, the 
Soviet Union, and the historic 
eight-power declaration in 


Prague on Oct. 20-21. 

In that declaration the foreign 
ministers of the Soviet Union, 
German Democratic Republic 


and six East European People’s 


Democracies called for the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces 
from Germany, and warned the 
imperialists that the use of a re- 
armed Germany as an instru- 
ment of aggression will not be 
tolerated. 


Veterans of the Lincoln Brigade 
present 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


SSS 


Teachers Union 
Seeks Pay Hikes 

The Teachers Union 1951 legis- 
lative program calls for a “revised 
salary schedule for. New York City 
teachers of $4,000 to $7,800, the 
maximum to be reached after 10 
years of service.” . 

Other demands include elimina- 
tion of inequities in wages and 
hours, improved pension regula- 
tions, child welfare benefits, addi- 
tional state aid for education, in- 
creased school construction, aca- 
demic freedom and civil rights, and 


an elected Board of Education with 
fiscal independence. 


Jamaica Meeting to 
Hit Slaying of Vet 
.Rev. Bassie McCain, chairman ~ 
of the Jamaica Civil Rights Con- 
gress, has announced that his or- 
ganization is sponsoring a meeting 
on the cop slaying of Negro vet- 
eran John Derrick at the Polish 
National Hall, 150-20 108 Ave., 
Jamaica, Jan. 12, at 8:15 p.m. 
Speakers will be William Patter- 


son, executive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress; Earl Conrad, au- 
thor of “Scottsboro Boy”; Alice Cit- 
ron and others, 

Tickets may be obtained at the 
New York State office of the Civil 
Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St. 
Admission price 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Dance the New Year in with 
FRED LEIFER 


Square Dance Caller 
‘Social Dancing Too 
FOOD « DRINKS 
ALL YOU WANT 
SOUVENIRS @ GAMES 


$5.00 per person 
10 P. M. until ... ? 


1190 St. Johns Place 


Cor. Albany Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 9° 


— 


— -—— es 


THE BEST PARTY OF 
1950 and 1951! 
New Year’s Eve Blowout 


Students LYL Re-Union-Dance 


Float on air to the 
FRANKLIN RIDGE TRIO 


*’ Phenomenal Entertainment 
Grand Crowd 


107 West 100th Street 


Near Columbus Ave., N.Y.C. 
Donation $1.00 


Wildl S UN 


SATURDAY’ 


Manhattan 


“THE NEW GULLIVER” the biting So- 
viet satire on royalty, munition-makers, 
etc., adapted from Jonathan Swift's “Gul- 
livers’ Travels,” will be presented this 
Saturday night in a special holiday at- 
traction at 66 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). As 


an added feature, Charlie Chaplin in two 
of his best loved comedies will be shown. 
There will be two showings, 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m. Socialize and refresh in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c plus tax. Ausp.: Midtown 
Film Circle. 

SATURDAY NIGHT Film Club greet the 
New Year with a great French comedy, 
“Carnival in Flanders.” 111 West 88th St. 
Three showings beginning 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission to members $1. Social all evening. 
EVERYBODY'S DOING IT! Doing what? 
Rushing to our New Years’ Eve Ball! You 
come too! Surprise entertainment. Surprise 
guests, including some campus villians and 
Joe 1951. Where? Intercollegiate LYL Cen- 
ter, 107 West 108th st. A million bucks 
worth of fun for only $1. 


Brooklyn. 


BRIGHTON CENTER celebrates’ New 
Year’s Eve at 3200 Coney Island Ave. — 
Muscius Dance Orchestra. Buffet supper. 


| 


CABARET AND DANCE 


Dancing to ALLAN KIMMEL & His Ban 
from 10 p.m. till 2 a.m. 


SPECIAL FLOOR SHOW WITH 
PEOPLE’S ARTISTS 


featuring: Laura Duncan, Ernie Lieberman, 
Duke of ‘Iron, Elizabeth Knight (from 2:30 a.m.) 


Join the Vets for breakfast at slight 
extra charge in the wee hours 


$1.50 only. 
$< 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 
per line 
Weekend 


Registration Begins 
JANUARY 2 


Classes Begin : 


JANUARY 15 


For Catalogue write to 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL, 575 Sixth Ave. 


Daily 
(For Persona! Ads) 
(Fer Commercial Ads) 
i insertion .. -50¢.. 
3 conseo insert ....40c 
7 consec. insert ....300... = 
Six words constitute one fine 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
Fer the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at I. 
For Monday’s issue— 
for Th oom at : p:m. 
OF. AMO LW COS oo Axess > ; 
' nog bing Pee a ti 


PENTHOUSE BALLROOM 
13 Astor Place 
5 9 | 


Sunday Night, December 


~ £~— Bet ee €: ~ t 


| Admission: / 
j (f* $1.50 in advance — 
cied. 22-00 at door 


e 


-- Call, Journal and Guide, 


Robeson Sees Bright Future 
For New Paper ‘Freedom’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the Negro press, one more news- 
- paper among the more than 200 
now being published. But it’s also 
a different kind of Negro news- 
paper.” 

“You mean its format and gen- 
eral appearance?” 

“No, that’s not the main thing. 
You see, if we were just like all 
the other Negro papers, what 
would be the sense of starting a 
drive the first of the year for fifty 
thousand subscribers. Circulation 
costs money, big money. And be- 
sides, big- national papers like the 
Afro-American, Courier, gage 
an 
others have coverage for the usual 
type of Negro newspaper pretty 
well sewed up. We couldn't even 
think realistically in terms of fifty 
thousand subs-in two months un- 
less we were sure there was a de- 
mand for the special kind of news- 
paper Freedom is.” 

* 


BRIEFLY, Freedom’s __ special} 
content consists of six unusual 
features, according to Burnham. 
They are, first, the selecting and 
writing of all material from the 
viewpoint of whether it is interest- 
‘ing and necessary to Negro work- 
ers; most Negro hewspapers slant 
material to please the Negro mid- 
dle class. Second, Freedom stresses 
the importance to the Negro peo- 
ple of the alliance with the labor 
' movement, and with the working 
class; most Negro newspapers sow 
distrust of the white workers, 
stress the importance of Negroes 
_allying themselves with the own- 
ers of the trusts and banks. Third, 
Freedom stands for third party or 
independent political action by the 
. Negro people; most Negro news- 


papers are tied to either the Re-| 


publican or Democratic Party. 
Fourth, Freedom regards the Ne- 
gro people's struggles in the South 
as decisive for the entire future, 


not only of the Negro liberation are women. 


‘about 10,000 over the Nov 15 


. 


movement, but of the entire coun- 
try; except for Negro papers lo- 
cated in the South, most Negro 
national papers minimize the im- 
portance of developments there. 
The fifth special feature of 
Freedom is its fight for peace, and 
its sixth feature an emphasis on 
the need for solidarity between 
the Negro people and the colonia] 


peoples of Asia, Africa and came 


America. | 

I asked Robeson if he agreed 
with Freedom’s entire program. 
“Absolutely!” -he answered. “I 
would say that my own writing 
for Freedom, and I think the rest 
of the paper as well, will be di- 
rected primarily to the Negro peo- 
ple in the South and to Negro 
members of the American working 
class in particular. 

“And there’s one more thing I 
hope to do,” he added. “I want 
to speak to the white workers, 
especially to those in the South. 
I want to try to explain to them 
how they must join with my peo- 
ple, fight for my people and along- 
side my people, in order to save 
themsevles. I’m going to fight for 
the trade union rights and the 
liberties of white workers, especial- 
ly those of the South.” 

This is. the credo of the new 
newspaper which was _ launched 
last November on a_ shoestring 
and the determination of a few 
men to give the Negro people a 
fighting voice in these days of -so 
much equivocation and surrender. 
This alone, though it has published 
but two issues, establishes it as a 
foremost organ of the Negro lib- 
eration movement. 


118,000 JOBLESS 

IN AUSTRIA 

VIENNA, (ALN).—More than 
118,000 workers were jobless in 
Austria on Nov. 30, an increase of 


figure Some 50,000 of the jobless 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE | 
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Electrolysis 


Opticians and Optometrists 


per treatment. Famous cx- 
S perts remove unwanted hair 
permanently from face, arms 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
tational mew methods. Quick results 
Lewered costs! Men also treated 
Free consultation. 
‘BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
1M W. Sth St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


Florists 
esr eeeree 


SFLOWERS: 


SND FRUIT. BASKETS 6 
° Delivered Anywhere . 


ROBERT RAVEN, F Roneek 
GR 3-8357 $ 


‘a 


a 


Insurance 


: 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


- Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Oifice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
BAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


eimai 


Oficial IWO Optician 


-— 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS | 


255 W. 34th St., mear Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9$-6:30 


MacA Orders 


More Battles 


Are antdther hundred thousand 
American soldiers headed for 
death in southern Korea? It Jooks' 
that way after Gen. MacArthur's 
withdrawal from Hungnam. this 
week, and his obvious determin- 
ation to re-invest the men that! 


were rescued in more and more| 


bloodshed. 


There was no sign—after the 
post-Christmas conferences among 
President Truman, Chief of Staff 
Omar Bradley, Secretary Dean 
Acheson and Defens? Secretary, 
George Marshall—that the Admin- 
istration is considering any end to 
the fighting in Korea. The pros- 
pect is more and more of it. 


All this confirms the estimate of 
the Chinese Peoples Republic that 
the Pentagon crowd does not 
really want peace in Asia, and 
needs a_ cease-fire only to gain 
time. 


Gen. Chu-teh, China’s 
mander-in-chief restated this week 
the basic position: peace is pos- 
sible if all foreign forces with- 
draw from Korea and Formosa 
and if Peoples China gets her 
rightful seat in the United Na- 


tions. 
* 


MEANWHILE, Gen. Dwight 


Eisenhower is being speeded on 
the mission that may create an- 
other Korea in Europe—the rearm- 
ament of the Atlantic Pact nations, 
and in particular, the building of 
a new Nazi army of 200,000 
men. 


On this front, too, the State 
Lepartment and the Pentagon are 
maneuvering with the idea of ne- 


igotiations, while doing everything 


in practice to foredoom such ne- 
gotiations to failure. 


In reply to the Soviet proposa] 
for a meeting of the foreign min- 
istérs—a proposal which is get-| 
ting terrific support in western| 
Europe — the State Department 
parleys at Lake Success, and dash- 
es cold water on the prospects of 
successful talks. 


The chief issue of such talks, 
of course, would be the future of 


‘Germany. But the American im- 


perialist policy is to press for- 
ward with a revived Nazi army— 
which is a way of defying nego- 
tiations and undercutting them in| 


advance. 


s THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE °* 
TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
* SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL ° 
Duty Prepaid Is Through’ 


Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-3248 
Jj. P. FREEMAN, Qpt. 


Restaurants 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. Wh 8t. GR 71-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


_EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE - 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 17-0022 


LOL Di iN bROs* 


—S 


“Songs of the | 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 


Records 


JADE-— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE, 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 7-9444 
@ . Quality Chinese Food @ 
Special Attentien te Parties & Banquets 


meena 
| KRAVKAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT | 


$17 East Mth Street, mr. tnd Ave. 
@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 


Y Teepe (ptittiisiiviihive 


@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
| @ BOME ATMOSPHERE 


FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 
“CALL AL’ 4-7954 


ri2tggUiead eas 4 


opethtaene Inc 


ASTER 


STERN 


Pst 
Telephone: MAin 2-177} 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e 
Especially fer Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 4 er 6 days te USSR 


— - 


hk tt f FW... 


BODY REPAIRS! 


GE rs . Wheel Alignment 


94] "4 @ Welding 


@ Aute Painting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


4500—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIUE 


OFFICIAL TWO OPTICIANS 


have yeur 

examine@ by a 

eompetent ocalisi 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Feurth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reem 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vegel — GB 17-7553 


INQUEENS | om We 


Complete Optical Service 
| Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


| Optometrist 
$9-€8—164 St: seppi: Macy's): Jama! 


com-. 


eyes §. 


i _ 7 
% 
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Rejection by the Board of 


City Ban on Negro 
Health Projects 
Spurs New Fight 


Estimate for hospital funds for 


Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant in 1951 construction proj- 
ects extends the grim white supremacy shadow over the city 


emanating from City Hall. The 
struggle for a TB hospital in Har- 
lem, a general hospital and a health 
center for Bedford - Stuyvesant, 
magnificently waged by Negro or- 
ganizations reached its peak in De- 
cember and fell short only because 
of insufficient pressure from white 
groups. 

But the battle -et in motion a 
wave of united front activity that 
has already forced the City Plan- 
ning Commission to recommend 
full allocation of the proposed $11,- 
000,000 for a Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Hospital in the 1952 budget. This 
concession—hardly a _ guarantee 
that the money will be used—is in- 
cluded in next years budget as 
“available” after sites have been 
w#pproved. ; 
Harlem's 750-bed TB hospital, 
however, has not even been con- 
sidered in the budget for “future’ 
construction. The struggle of the 
Physician's Forum, the Harlem TB 
Association, and other Harlem 
community groups for immediate 
allocation of such funds, nonethe- 


| creases 


less has had an effect—the Hospital 
Department and officials of the 
Planning Commission have ‘ prom- 
ised to include this proposal in the 
1952 budget. 7 , 


THE TWO GREAT 


NEGRO | 


communities with the largest tu- 
berculosis, 
mortality rates in the city, are en-' 
gaged in widespread campaigns to 
force construction of the medical 
projects. The Bedford-Stuyvesant 


maternity and infant | 


Health Congress, which collected 
20,000 petitions for their program, | 
is now in volved in a mass drive 


centering on City Hall that is tak- 
ing on increasing momen 

Even the token recognition by 
the Planning Commission and the 
Board of Estimate that “some” 
funds should be allocated next year 
is a tribute to the mass fight of the 
Negro people which culminated in 
two militant hearings betore both 
bodies this month. This token rec- 
ognition can be turned into actual 
hospitals, health clinics and nurser- 
ies for Harlem and Bedford-Stuy- 


i'vesant by greater understanding 


among the white communities that 
the high death and illness rate in 
the two Negro areas is a tragedy 
for the entire city. 


BUS WORKERS 
WIN PAY RISE 

CLEVELAND (FP).—Wage in- 
for ~10,000 Greyhound 
Lines workers have been won here 
by the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employes (AFL). 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
—WORKER 


“Saperb bits of. acting.”—COMPASS 
“Adult—fine and moving performances. 
A time for special rejoicing.”—POST 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA\ presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Maxwell GLANVILLE, WMilrey INGRAM, 
Howard WIERUM, Lioyd RICHARDS, Greg 
HUNTER, Ruth ATTAWAY, Lee NEMETZ 
Special New Year’s Eve Perf. at 8:40 
Eves, 8:45 exe. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
Phone GR 5-3838 
212 Eldridge St. (F Train to @nd Ave.) 


Make 


MONUMENT 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 


Tel. JErome, 7-6042 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
W Atkins 4-6600 or White Lake, N. Y. 350 


WORKERS RESORT... 2. 


RD OO OOOO S82 228 2888 828080880080 60888020 00888 8 ee 
a eee LLL A LLG LLL] LAL LL LL LLL LLL LL LD 


FOR A PLEASANT VACATION 
® Fall Social Staff 


@ Allan Tresser’s Dance Orchestra — 
® Les Pines — Jack Foner —Ruth Popeski 
@ All Winter Sports — Comfortable Rooms 


Reservations Now 


. ; 


WEISS MYNUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the [WO 


170th st... Bromz 56, N. Y. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


STATION WAGON FOR HIRE 


NEGRO urgently needs apartment, 2- 34 
reoms. Manhattan. Al 4-7954 Ext 339. 
Box 170, Daily Worker. 


STATION WAGON express, prompt “Teas 
sonable, anywhere. Days; PL 7-8690; 
Eves.: UL 2-2485. 


—— 


ROOM FOR RENT 


TRAVEL 


BEAUTIFUL light room facing front. Pri- 
vate entrance. All improvements. 21 
Second Ave., NYC. Apt. 3. 


FOR SALZ2 
(Appliances) 


ELECTRIC HEATER. Fan forced—rated 


“best buy’’ by Independent Consumer Re- 
search Oren. Reg. $11:95, spec. $7.%. 
Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. 
(13th & 14th). GR 3-7819. 


SERVICES 
(Auto Repair) 


COUPLE with 1950 Plymouth going to 
Mexico January IJSth; two _ persons 
wanted share ‘expenses. Must drive. Box 
187, Daily Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, all proje ‘ts, 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
Hable. UN 4-7707. | 


——— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS 

WORK done on all cars, 

and fender jobs by experts. 

Tires, tubes, batteries. Discount to DW 

readers. 140 West End Avenue (66th St.) 
TR 17-2554. 


PAINTING 


Bring the colorful beauty of a garden 
into your home. Apply by penny post- 
card. K. Konstans, 149 West i4th St., 
NYC I. 


(Upholstery) 


paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


. Open Men., Wed.. Fri. 8:30 A @; te 
{ Tues., Thurs., Set. o30 


te @ — OL Mall 


radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYasinth 
« 627687, -s +e s2ee0e* > | 


including body | 
Reasonable. | 


PAINT NOW. Interior custom painting. 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in| 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 


<@e ver”. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: s 
per line 
‘Daily Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 
1 insertion 
3 consec. insert .... 
7 consec. insert .... 
(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute ene line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 
Previous day ati pp. m. 
For Monday’s issue— 
Friday 3 p. m. 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 
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Once Over Lightly on 1950 


1950 IS GOING, going; gone and the custom demands a re- 
view of the sports year. So here we go on some of the highlights, 
taking liberties with chronological order. | 


Ohio State bumped off California in the Rose Bowl to main- 
tain midwest superiority over the sunshine lads, and that's really 
starting with the beginning, January Ist, to be exact. California's 
crunching team to make amends over Michigan Monday, especially 
if there’s a little Pasadena dew in the air. 


Real murder for the kiddies right in their own living rooms as 
Laverne Roach of Texas was bludgeoned into unconsciousness at 
the St. Nicks and died the next day. A year and a half before this 
fight, young Roach, in a brutal mismatch, had been knocked down 
by Marcel Cerdan SEVEN TIMES, four times in one round, and had 
to quit boxing for the year and a half. He never should have been 
permitted to resume, and now he was reeling around the ring, taking 
a terrific beating, until finally felled, crashing his head on the hard 
ring floor under the thin canvas. Foam rubber is too expensive. 
“Boxing” is called a sport. 


CCNY, A PRETTY good ballclub composed of typical New 


- York high school graduates, rated small chance against the nation’s 


best, catches-fire and whips through the Invitation Tourney beating 
San Francisco, sending the state of Kentucky into mourning with a 
crushing thirty-point whipping, downing Duquesne and Bradley. 
Goes right into the NCAA and makes history by winning that one, 
too, beating Ohio State, North Carolina State and Bradley again. ... 
Baseball season opens with Dodgers and Red Sox big favorites for 
pennant. Ha! Ha! | 


THE HEARST PRESS tries to break up a Daily Worker basket- 
ball show for the night of May Ist, scaring out college stars who had 
agreed to play and chortling that we couldn't get two teams together 
any more. The famed Easterwood Club of Baltimore, Maryland's 


_ first inter-racial team, two-time amateur league champions of the 


state, volunteer to come up and play, beats a picked New York team 
of trade union stars in a great game before a big crowd in a demon- 
stration that Hearst doesn’t run the country.... 


RED SOX OFF to another lousy start. Ted Williams breaks 


_ his elbow in the Allstar game, Red Sox start comeback drive. Shotton 


manhandles Dodger pitching staff. Yanks blast their way home first 
in American League on great pitching, inspired play of Phil Rizzuto, 
ever dangerous DiMaggio, Detroit fading after holding up nicely 
most of the year. In the National, Phils break into clear, lead by 
nine games with month to go, Dodger’s inherent class comes through 
belatedly, they close gap as resurgent Giants help them out by 
walloping shaky Phils. Last series of season Dodgers need to sweep 
Phils to tie for pennant. Win first two, winning run is rubbed out at 
home plate in 9th in season’s last game on Ashburn’s great throw. 
Dick Sisler hits a home run with two on in the 10th. That’s all, 


Phils easy for Yanks in four straight. Rizzuto and Konstanty a 
pair of clear choices for Most Valuable . . . .Baseball attendance 
down 16 percent as the buck tightens up all over. First signs of the 
draft‘hitting the big leagues as the Yanks’ Ed Ford goes in, followed 
by the Browns’ Kokos and many other stars . . . Clubs hang onto 
vets, 1951 picture uncertain. | 


“AUSSIES UPSET U. S. team in tennis as Ted Shroeder fades, 
first time since 1939 Davis Cup leaves here. Althea Gibson becomes 
first Negro player in National Open, comes within a game of up- 


. setting Louise Brough, ranked third, then is completely and pgintedlv 


ignored by jimcrow Lawn Tennies Association in its list of twenty 
best women players, to show that the fight is far from over for demc- 
racy in this blueblood sport . . . Burt Shotton gets the gate, Charley 


-Dressen named. Figures show Dodgers tops in batting, fielding, base 


running and what not... .Sam Jethroe, Boston Braves’ first Negro 
player, wins National League Rookie of Year award, Walt Dropo is 


'American Leagues. In spring, Joe Williams of Scripps Howard has 
_ sneered that Jethroe is a bust. ‘ 


IN TRACK WORLD, Soviet’ Union sends a sixteen-man and 
woman team to the annual European Olympics at Brussels, wins out 
in surprising show of strength, re-iterates its notion of coming into 
1952 Olympics at Helsinki. Strong in winter sports, swimming and 
other things not gn Brussels program, track and field showing makes 
them first real threat to give Americans a run for their money .. . 
Branch Rickey is suddenly and surprisingly audged out of Brooklyn 


+ 
> 


winds up at Pittsburgh. Warns not to expect miracles, a good idea 


with the Pirate roster what it is... Giants gain favor for 1951 buying 


package from Oakland including two more Negro stars, catcher 
Noble and infielder Wilson . . . . Oklahoma finishes college football 


season rated tops. Army, whose coach Blaik makes jackass of self 
in mag article saying pros couldn’t beat good college teams, comes 
cropper in seasons finale with Navy. Notre Dame goes down with 
thud, losing to Purdue, Indiana,-Michigan State, USC . . . Ohio 
State coach Fesler quits and in rare burst of honesty gives glimpse 
of commercial pressure on game, saying all people care about is 


whether you win, not what you do for the boys, and the pressure is 
too much to stand. 


JOE LOUIS “comes back” to make his tax money, takes the 


‘inevitable beating by younger, underrated Ezzard Charles, a real 


champ. Thirty-six-year-old Louis, just a shell of old self, being 
pushed into more bouts . . .Chicago White Sox, under heavy pressure 
in campaign started by DuSable Edition of Worker, finally sign 
Negro players for development on farm teams . . . Boston Red Sox 
get much sought pitchers Scarborough and Wight from Chisox, 
passing along plenty of dough with Dobson, Zarilla and Littlefield, 
though of course denying it to make it look better. Immediately 


_ everyone says they SURELY can’t miss now! Haven’t we heard that 


before? 


Another horrible ring death as Al West is allowed to fight on 
after complaining of pain and double vision. Official verdict for 
murder, “accidental.” 

Cleveland Browns, licked twice by the Giants, beat them in the 
payoff playoff, then take inspired Los Angeles Rams in most exciting 
game in football history to win championship and prove they WERE 
the best all these years. | 

And here we are 


HAPPY NEW YEAR May there be much more sports in a 


_.. « speaceful world! Build the circulation of the only paper in the land» 
 .»;p that fights. for peace and progress every day in the year} 
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said they might “strain” them- 
selves and offer the workers a 
nickel raise instead of the. 38-cent 
hourly package demanded by the 
union. | . 

Tentative arrangements,, how- 
ever, for a meeting with Theodore 
Kheil, New York City’s “impartial 
transit chairman,” were being 
made by Quill and the companies 
as negotiations with six other pri- 
vate bus lines were scheduled for 
Thursday and Friday. 

Quill said the bus drjvers’ man- 
date of “no contract, no work” still 


Bus Firms Hold Out on TWU fe 
As Pact Deadline Nears [i 


Despite promises of another bus fare hike, the city’s three major bus lines this 
week came up with a five-cent raise “offer” to Michael Quill, president of the CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union. Quill broke off negotiations Wednesday after two of the companies 


held and would be put into effect 
midnight, New Years Eve, unless 
wage increases were forthcomnig. 


The Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
and New York City Omnibus Corp. 
offered five cents an hour increase 


to its drivers and maintenance 


men, Quill said. The Third 
Avenue Coach Co. offered nothing. 


Samuel S. Schreiber, general 
manager of the Third Ave. com- 
pany, told reporters that the com- 
pany was still bankrupt and that it 
required “positive relief” from the 


city before it could make an offer 
to TWU Local 100 negotiators. 


Quill quoted spokesmen for the 
Fifth Avenue and NYC Omnibus 
companies as saying they would 
“Strain themselves and give’ s 
five cents. ‘They will have to strain 
themselves a heck of a lot more,” 


Quill added. 


The 8,200 bus drivers and main- 
tenance men of the nine private 
lines are seeking a 38-cent-an-hour 
package deal cvoering increases 
and health and welfare benefits. 


By Max Gordon 


speeches were made by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, titular head 
of the Republican Party, who pro- 
claims his full backing to the Tru- 
man Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy, and by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, who professes to oppose 


that policy. 


Both speeches revealed that the 
basic program of finance capital 
in our country, for which the two 
speak, is not peace and settlement 
of differences. 

It is continuous warfare, the aim 
of which is suppression of colonial 
movements for freedom, destruc- 
tion of the governments chosen 
by the peoples of China, the So- 
viet Union and other nations where 
the working class has taken lead- 
ership, and control of the world 
by Wall Street. 

’ 

THIS IS THE STRATEGY pro- 
posed by both men. But where 
Governor Dewey demands _ the 


{whole economy be geared to war, 


with active build-up of American 
armed forces all over the world, 
Hoover says that this will bank- 
rupt the country and_ cannot 
achieve destruction of the Soviet 
Union anyway. He advocates a 
policy of strengthening the west- 
ern hemisphere and of concentrat- 
ing attention on making the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans Wall 
Street lakes—in the hope that the 
Socialist nations will eventually 
disintegrate of themselves. 

In his address, Dewey said 


‘bluntly that finance capital must 


hold onto Korea and Chinese For- 
moas; that it must promote civil 
war in China; that it must hang 
on to Indo-China, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indonesia because it needs 
the tin and copper and rice of 
these lands; that it must control 
Japan and the Philippines as part 
of the “defense perimeter” of the 
U.S. 


when it has said it wants peace with th 


themselves. 


program. 


Speeches of Hoover and Others 
Reveal Worries of Warmongers 


Two recent speeches by top spokesmen for the economic royalists have plainly ex- 
posed the fact that our government has been lying, in and out of the United Nations, 
e Chinese people and the Soviet Union. The 


. 


aa 
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_ HOOVER 

HOOVER BLUNTLY §ssstated 
that the aims of our Government 
were to foster “land war against 
the Communist land masses,” by 
“invasion through the quicksands 
of China, India or “eastern Eu- 
rope,” and to “reach Moscow’ in 
this way. His only objection was 
that this was unrealistic, that it 
could not be done. He pointed 


to what happened to Hitler's 


armies, and suggested that “de- 
fense” of western Europe be the 
job of the “western Europeans” 
Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson rejected Hoover's 
view and implied the Administra- 
tion would go ahead with its war 


Thus, the aims are the same. 
The tactics differ, however. The 


“One of the most exciting 
climaxes ever seen!’’—TIMES 


Now Through Wednesday 
James Stewart — Barbara Hale 
THE JACK POT 


Joseph Cetton — Linda Darnell 


TWO FLAGS WEST . 
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represented by Truman and 
Dewey, are anxious to save their 
billions invested in western Eu- 
rope, the near East and other parts 
of the world. Hoover, however, — 
speaks for those powerful indus- 
trial groups who are less interested 
in European investments. They 
fear an aggressive war in Europe 
will exhaust the country financial- 
ly. Hence they are more realistic 
about the fact that it cannot suc- 
ceed. Moreover, some of these 
groups have their heavy invest- 
ments in Latin America, which 
they want to — 


THE DIFFERENCE in tactics 


flows also from certain partisan 


political considerations. The 
Hoover bunch, not concerned so 
much with European investments, 
seek to capitalize politically on 
the deep peace sentiments of the 
American people which are hostile 
to the Truman war program. They 
are largely Republican, and figure 
rightly that these peace sentiments 
caused wide shifts away from the 
Democrats in the recent elections. 
However, not only Republicans 
have taken the Hoover view. He 
was preceded by former Ambas- 
sador to Britain, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, a | oa Democrat, who 
expressed similar views in a speech 
a couple of weeks ago. 

Regardless of the tactical dif- 
ferences, it is plain that neither 
the Dewey line nor the Hoover 
line offer hope of peace for the 
American people. Both reject set- 
tlement of differences, based on 
recognition of the equality and the 
right of independence of other peo- 
ples. Fortunatgly, there are other 
powerful peace forces rising in the 
nation that do demand such settle- 
ment of differences. 


the Soviet Puppet Classic 


“<THE NEW 
GULLIVER” 


biting satire on royalty, munition- 
makers, ec. . . . adapted from 
Jonathan Swift’s fabulous narrative 
“Gulliver’s Traveis’’ 
EXTRA! CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in twe of his best leved comedies 


One Night Only — Sat. Dec. 30 
Two shows — 8:30 and 10:30 p-.™. 
Secialize and Refresh in the 

ART ROOM 
DONATION 83c (plus tax) 
- 77 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Off 15th St.) New York City 


44th ST. GALLERY 


New Years Sale! 
e PRINTS 
e FOLIOS 


Custom MATS and FRAMES 
‘133 West 44 Street, N. Y. C. 
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LET US RESOLYV 


AN EDITORIAL 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY ONE can be a 
year of great hope. It can bring great victories for the people 
who deeply love peace and hate war. 

Peace has always been a dream. 

But now it is a realizable plan. | 

As we move over into the second half of the 20th 
Century, we see tremendous changes in the world. 

These changes herald a better life, an end to the 
horrors which haunt men and women who watch with fear 
the men who talk so easily of hurling the A-bomb down on 
cities, homes and farms. 

We Americans rejoiced when the Soviet people — at 
terrible cost to themselves—smashed forward against the 
Hitler armies. We knew that was helping our own country. 

What was true in 1944-45 is true today. The peace pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union is a source of tremendous strength 
and inspiration to every American who seeks peace for him- 
self and his children. One does not have to approve of so- 
cialism, or even to know what it is, to see that the Soviet peo- 
ple need peace, want peace, and are actively acting to make 
another world war impossible. We Americans are waking 
up to what's what. The weeping mothers of Marines ask 
the White House to bring their young sons home. From 
every corner of the land come messages of alarm, urging 


peace. This love for peace will not die. It is the hope of |. 


America’s future. - 


SECTION 2 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE! Such is the peace policy of the 
Soviet Union, of People’s China, and of the ‘countries of 
Eastern Europe building socialism. This is their answer to 
the horrible philosophy we hear day and night in our coun- 
try about the “inevitable war” with Russia. 


# 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


The Korean and Chinese people have made an enor = 


mous contribution to our safety and peace. They put a crimp 
in the plan to start a war in Asia. Such a war would have 
spread to the whole world. It would have hit our cities and 
homes. But the Chinese and Korean people—with their blood 
and their sons—are stopping this spread-the-war plan. It is 
up to us Americans to stand up and say to the top politicians: 
“We don't want any more war. Let us make peace with the 
nations-which ask for peace!” 

Let us resolve that we will not say meekly “What can 
we little people do to stop war?” The “little people” of the 


world are coming into their own! They are the real hcroes of 
our time. 


Let us resolve that we will be true to our great Améri- 
can traditions, that we will not surrender our hard-won lib- 


‘erties to the witchhunters. 


Let us resolve that we will challenge and oppose the 
ugly poison of anti-Negro racism, the poison which weakens 
the entire nation’s stzuggle for decency and peace. 

_. 1951 can be a year of the triumph .of. Peace if we will 


make it so. Everything is in favor of that triumph. 


World of 


Reuther Sees a ‘Generation’, 
Under the War Mobilizers 


By George Morris 


HAPPY NEW YEAR GREETINGS are going 
the rounds with the greatest of ease this weekend. 
But how about the next twenty years? Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the largest union in America, 
recently told the Senate-House Joint Committee on 
Defense Production: - ; 

“This mobilization may last a 
generation.” 
- This -was in a long angry 
statement he submitted to the 
committee in which he demand- : 
ed that in view of the prospect 
that well be under a war econ- 
omy for “a generation” the 
program must be “realistically 
planned”. The men in charge of 
mobilizing are “wasteful” and 
“inefficient.” He was_particu- 
larly angry because the shift of 
much steel, aluminum, copper and other metals to 
war needs, is causing mass layoffs in auto and 
other industries. 


“This fight is a fight to get both guns and but- 
ter,” said Reuther in the statement the text of which 
is published in his paper, the United Automobile 
Worker. : 


Reuther painted a picture of gloom before the 


MORRIS 


congressional body. Kaiser-Frazer employment fall- | 


ing from 16,000 to 8,500; Ford told him 36,000 will 
be laid off on account of the aluminum cut. General 
Motors says 45 percent of its workers will be cut 
off for the same reason. 


No sooner did Reuther get his paper to the mem- 


bers to show them, as its headline says, that he is 
fighting for “sanity in the defense program,” than 
Truman proclaimed the insane “emergency” and 
with it reports that even the escalator and four-cent 
annual raise provided in the UAW’s five-year con- 
tracts may go out of the window when the wage 
freezer is turned on. Then came the order mdicatin 

that there won't be real and tight price control, an 

that even the proposed rollback won't roJl farther 


back than Dec. 1. 
* 


REUTHER HAD to again rush to Washington, 
this time to testify in a united front with the auto 
manufacturers against the stabilization order. On 
that same day a committee of nine top labor Jeaders, 
including Reuther, visited the White House both to 
agree to a wage freeze and complain that the Jabor 
leaders are not “consulted” by the war mobilizers. 

That’s how the “American way of life* for the 
next “generation” got off to a start. Even the most 
right-wing of the labor leaders are being treated 
with contempt. The big. business executives, with 
Charles E. Wilson of General Electric the big boss, 
are running the program themselves. Labor leaders, 
complaining of being ignored, are shifted from office 
to office just as a joint body of Labor and Negro 
organizations has been given the runaround for four 
months on the demand for fair labor practices on 
government contracts. : 

We need hardly strain our imagination much to 
picture things as the “generation” gets much older. 
Now this idea that we'll be living in an armed camp 
for a “generation” is Reuther’s idea. In fact, he 
borrowed it from the recent speeches of certain war 
mobilizers. The Marxists and other fighting pro- 
gressives don’t think we'll have a generation of war 
economy .and, unlike Reuther, they have strong 


hopes that the camp of peace will be able to block 
the plans of the war makers. 

But’ examining the thoughts of a rightwing fol- 
lower, especially one of Reuther’s followers in his 
own union, we have the following: 

* 

FOR THE NEXT 20 years I will be living, AT 
BEST, at the present level. But most likely Ill pay 
much more in taxes to pay for the war drive. If they 
draft me then I'll be off to some faraway place where 
the “global policeman” role takes us. My children 
will grow up in a martial spirit, ready for the army 
at 17 or 18. They'll never know what it’s like to live 
in peacetime until, possibly, they are old enough to 
be parents and I am a grandfather. 

Work for the next 20 years will be like employ- 
ment in a military camp. Everything will be speeded 
to meet the “emergency.” The air will always be 
filled with spy rumors, sabotage charges and every- 
body will be living under a loyalty oath, afraid of 
his neighbor. 

That’s about the perspective for anyone who 
thinks with Reuther or his associates in labor’s right 
wing. Reuther delivers long statements and eloquent 
speeches that seem “critical” of the war mobilizers. 
To relieve the fears of his members he claims that 


we can have both guns and butter. But he knows 


the cry is futile. The program is already well under 
way on the familiar “more guns and less butter” 
course. Reuther’s “militant” cry is only designed to 
prolong illusions that the war drive can be tumed 
into a comfortable joy ride. 

The real fight is for peace, for which the tide is 
fast developing in the country, and a shiftback to a 
peace economy. Even the most ardent of right-wing 
followers in the unions don’t want a generation of 
goose-stepping to the orders of the generals. They 
want a better life and peace INSTEAD of guns. 


Chinese Volunteers Sign Up to Aid Korean People 


Chinese volunteers for ac- 
tion in Korea are shown at 
mobilization rallies signing 
up for action and getting a 
send-off from the pzople in 
these new pictures from 


China. Photo at left shows 
a volunteer speaking at a 
meeting of peasants at a 
Peking suburb. Workers at 
the Peking Postal and Tele- 
graph office (lower left) are 
shown signing as volunteers 
to help the Koreain People’s 
Army. Other photo shows a 
girl student at the Chinese 
People’s University in Pe- 
king pinning flowers to the 
uniforms of volunteers. 


—All' pictures are from Eastphoto. 
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A New Emancipation Proclamation 


On Jan. 1, 1863, Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, ordering the end of 
slavery. What were the factors which compelled 
the leading class in the Civil War, the northern 
industrial capitalist, to support that move? 
What factors compel labor today to act fer real 
emancipation of the Negro people. — 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


| beeen necessity wrotc 
the Emancipation *Proclama- 
tion of Jan. 1, 1863. The handwrit- 


ing was Abraham Lincoln's, but 


the guiding brain and hand of 
Lincoln was what he himself recognized 
and credited in that immortal document 
—the powerful force of history itself. 
“A fit and necessary war measure for 
suppressing said rebellion,” Lincoln 
wrote of the motives compelling his act. 
“sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution upon mili- 
tary necessity .... 


_ What, precisely, was the force of his- 
tory impelling this “act of justice’? Not 
the passion for justice among anti- 
slavery elements of the _ population, 
though this certainly reinforced the 
basic motivation; but “military neces- 
sity”, “war necessity’. Necessity for 
whom? Primarily for capitalism in the 
United States, fighting for its very exist- 
ence against the slave power's bid’ for 
total domination over the United States. 
The Northern industrial capitalists, lead- 
ing and uniting the Union’s wroking class 
and small farmers in alliance with the 
Negro slaves and freedmen, stood close 
to military defeat by the slave power. 
To save themselves they freed the slaves. 
So that the Emancipation Proclamation 
was an act of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution at bay. 


Within this all-inclusive force there 
were many other contributing. forces. 
The freedom struggle of the Negro 
slaves (250 publicized uprisings grow- 
ing in frequency to the very eve of the 
Civil War), the discontent and rebelli- 
ous mood of the Southern poor whites— 
these tended to accentuate the bank- 
ruptcy of the slave power, inherent in 
the colossal waste of the slave system’s 
economy. In the North and Mid-West, 
the growing restiveness of the industrial 
workers (later crystallized in the eight- 
hour day struggles), the land hunger of 
the homesteaders and poor farmers, the 
rowth of abolitionist struggles, sparked 
by the Negro slaves and freedmen—all 
these tendencies and movements felt 


threatened by the slave power's bid for 
continental domination. And it was the 
convergence of alf these historical forces, 
concretized in the manpewer that built 
the arms and formed the armies of the 
Union, which at length moved to the 
great act of emancipation. 


Such was the historical necessity of , 
1863. 


New Factors 
Today 

Today, 87 years later, another his- 
torical necessity urgently dictates the 
writing of a new Emancipation Procla- 
mation. It is not predestined that the 
new Proclamation will be a document, 
or that it will be written by the hand of 
any one individual. Today's necessities 
contain a content which requires new 


forms. No one can say with certainty - 
now what those new forms will be, but 


by examining 
forces, it is possible to foretell something 
‘(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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the precise historical 
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_ By JOHN GATES, Editor of The Worker 


QUESTION: Hasn't Truman said in his recent 
speeches that he favors peaceful settlement of world 
differences? What then stands in the way of such 


a settlement? 


ANSWER: Nothing stands in the way but the 


imperialist foreign policy of the 
U. S. government. The Truman 
Administration,- backed by the 
GOP, blocks all. negotiation for 
peaceful settlement and has re- 


jected all offers of the USSR and ° . A , ‘ ee i 


China for peace talks. 

It is true that something 
“new has been added recently 
te Truman's speeches. The Tru- 
man-Attlee communique said that 
“we stand ready, as we always 
have, to negotiate a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean conflict. ... 


GATES 


We shall do everything we can... to seek a 


peaceful solution of existing issues.” 


Truman said further in his “emergency” speech: 
“There is no conflict between the legitimate inter- 
ests of the free world and those of the Soviet Union 
that cannet be settled by peaceful means.” 


Without commenting at this moment on which 
world is really the free world, I want to ask a few 


questions, 


'‘, On what occasion since June 25 when the. Ko- 
rean Civil War began did Truman and Attlee ever 


show any readiness to negotiate a 
ment? They rejected 
Union, the Korean Democratic Peo 


settle. 


effort of the Soviet 
ple’s Republic, 


_ India and People’s China in that direction. It was 
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__A portion of the original draft of the Emancipation Proclamation in Linculn’s 
handwriting. Much of the work drafting the proclamation was done at the War 
Office while Lincoln awaited telegraph news from the fronts. 


‘rope, includi 


not until the disastrous defeat of MacArthur's 
“home-by-Xmas” offensive that words about nego- 
tiation began to find their way into Truman’s 
speeches. 

Truman for the past several years has rejected 
every single request of the Soviet Union and anyone 
else who has proposed negotiation on the grounds 
that it is dangerous to negotiate, that you can't do 
business with Communists, that the sole U. S. policy 
is the use of force. 

He has been forced to talk about negotiations 
now only because military defeat and his threat to 
drop the A-bomb has frightened and opened the 
eyes of new millions of people to the catastrophic 
consequences of U. S. aggressive foreign policy. 

This talk, however, is not worth the paper it is 
printed on because in deeds Truman does the oppo- 
site. If Truman is ready to negotiate, why does he 
refuse. even to discuss the Soviét Union's proposal 
for international control and-iron-clad inspection of 
atomic energy? Why does he refuse to discuss the 
five-power peace talks proposed by the USSR? 
Why did Austin block the formation of a UN Com- 
mission to discuss. a settlement™of Far Eastern 
issues? 

The crowning proof that Truman’s readiness to 
negotiate is nothing but a phony maneuver is 
shown by the German question. The USSR re- 
cently stated that it “would not tolerate” the re- 
armament of Germany and asked for a four-power 


_Foreign Ministers’ meeting to bring about a united, 


democratic, peaceful Germany with all occupation 
withdrawn. 

At first the U. S. Government sought to dis- 
miss this peace proposal in its usual manner as just 
“propaganda,” but the fears of the les of Eu- 
the German people, ot a revived 
ma forced our State Department to 


In words, the three western powers occupying 
western Germany make believe they are ready to 
agree to a conference. But suddenly they have 
become champions of extending the agenda of such 
a conference. It must not be restricted to the 
German question, they say. But why then have 
they rejected all the proposals of the USSR and 
China to negotiate all other issues? : 

Above ali, at the very moment they are sending 
notes about a four-power conference, they are mov- 
ing full speed ahead to rebuild a Nazi army. Re- 
fusing to talk with the Soviet Union, they are actu- 
ally conferring with Adenauer about the new Nazi 
army. The press reports that Adenauer emerged 
from talks “broadly smiling.” Remember the happy 
smiles of Hitler and Mussolini as they emerged from 
the Munich talks{ The same press reports also that 
the West is “prepared to grant any concession” to 
the West Germans to get them to come into an 
army commanded by Eisenhower. 

Make any concession: necessary to the Nazis— 
make no agreement whatsoever with the Soviet 
Union—that is the real policy of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. If not reversed by the people it will lead to 
world war just as Munich did. 

This catastrophic course for America is called 
“no appeasement.” It means no peace. Ex-President 
Eoover, who backed Munich, who op the 
FDR policy of US-USSR collaboration for peace, 
says: We want no more Teherans and Yaltas. We 
are grateful Truman has denounced such a course.” 
That proves how ready Truman is to negotiate. 

The American people must force the oo 
ment to live up to its . The safety and gen 
ine national interest ot America lie along the road . 
of peaceful coexistence. and compztition : 
the USA and the USSR. 

35 East 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Lesson in Economics— 
Elementary, Watson! 


By Milton Howard 


THOMAS J. WATSON, THE MULTI-MIL- 
LIONAIRE INDUSTRIALIST, is known as a 
thinker among his fellow capitalists. Watson is a 
rich man because he is allowed to make himself the 
owner of the business machines which thousands of 
his non-union hired workers pro- Fee = 
duce .by their labor. Watson — 
doesn’t make them. The Ameri- f 
can working men and women in Bie #3 
his factories make them.. But fea 
these adding machines, tabula’ FES eam 
tors, etc., “belong to” Thomas J. fae 
Watson. a 

Well, Watson just flashed a fa = 
full-page advertisement all over He 
the land. He is bragging about 


the wonders of capitalism. Capi- 
talism has indeed been wonderful 
to Watson. It lets him get rich 
on the labor of others. But what seems so won- 
derful to Watson is exactly what is wrong with 
capitalism. 
® e 2 

WATSON BELIEVES that capitalism is won- 
derful because “it provides employment to 62,000,- 
‘000 people. This is one of the standard fairy 
of capitalist thinkers. ‘They say it is the private 
Owning-class minority which “gives work” to the 
American people. In other. words, we Americans 
would have to lie down and die of hunger and 
thirst if these charitable factory owners didn’t come 
to our rescue with “their” factories (who made them?) 


See It 


to “let us work for them.” 

The capitalist thinks like a primitive. Tribal 
man could not imagine that his stone knife could 
cut unless there was a “spirit” in it. The capitalist 
cannot imagine that the industries of our country 
could be run without somebody getting rich off 
them. es. 

Watson carefully confuses factories, tools, etc., 
with the idea of Capital. He says we can’t get along 
without Capital, meaning we can’t get along with- 
out tools, machines. But Capital is not the same 
thing as tools and machines. In the Socialist coun- 
tries they are building marvelous machines; but 
they have no Capital. 

For Capital, as the founder of scientific Social- 
ism, Karl Marx pointed out, is not a THING. It is 
a property relationship. When you have that kind 
of property set-up which permits a private owner 
of a socially-produced machine (that is produced 
by the combined labor of many men) to make profit 
out of the labor of other men, that machine is Cap- 
ital. A machine is Capital when it is used to exploit 
others. 

But the tools which men use to produce their 
means of life have not always been Capital. As we 
can see in the Socialist states, machines do not have 


‘to be Capital. We Americans need “capital” in the 


form of machines to produce the goods we need; 
but we don’t need the private owners of these 
machines to skim off the cream of what we pro- 
duce because Capitalism says it is “theirs.” 

It is not the ‘Watsons of America who “provide 
work” to the working class. It is the working class 
which provides the Watsons with the wealth they 
have, and with the profits they collect. 

Watson gives the picture upside down.. Amer- 
ica can do fine without the Watsons; it cannot. do 
anything without the labor and genius of American 


labor. 


‘produces private 


“THE BASIC PRINCIPLE,” says Watson, of our 
social system is that “it affords opportunity to the 
individual who is willing to use his talents.” What 
is this talented individual supposed to do? 


Watson proudly tells us. He can “become a 
capitalist” and get other people to work for him! 
This fact should give us “a deep appreciation” of 
what capitalism is doing for us, he says. 


In plain language,-we Americans whose labor 
rofit for others are just dumb 
clucks. We should be glad that we are being 
allowed to produce profits for the more “talented” 
few at the top who “give us work.” ‘The vast ma- 
jority of the American people—something like 90 
percent of the population—must sell their ability- 
to-work to somebody else who pockets the product. 
Watson’s philosophy that “talent” and capitalist 
wealth are the same thing, is an insult to the 
nation. We all lack security, we all have to worry 
about our present and future, because we are just 
a bunch Cupes who lack that marvellous Wat- 
sonian “talent” for escaping from the ranks of the 
working people and climbing up into the position © 
where others will work for us. 


This is the old baloney of the King’s “divine 
right” dressed up in modern dress. The King is 
King because he is “better” than his subjects; they 
should be grateful that he “rules” them. The 
capitalist theory of “talent” and “opportunity” is 
profoundly anti-democratic. It is based on con- 
tempt for the people. It is also a hoax from the 
point of view of economic science. The talent of 
the people will get its first real opportunity to 
flourish when the class which does the work will be 
the class. which owns the product of their work, 
including the factories, etc. That will be real 
democracy and real success for the American people. 
Elementary, my dear Watson. 


How Tito Auctioned Off His Country 


Though the Pentagon is not certain that it can The Yugoslav people, saddled with 


count on most Marshall Plan governments for its 


| 
plans-of military aggression, it has little doubt 


about Tito’s bought-and-paid-for “‘loyalty.”’ It 


‘was with good reason that Acheson assured Con- 


gress that Tito will order his 32 army divisions 


into the service of Wall Street. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


| 8 bing is how it may come: The 

~U. S. State Department an- 
nounces to the world, that “Com- 
-munist aggressors’ have invaded 


Yugoslavia. A subservient United 
Nations majority quickly, and without 


investigation, agrees. It is decided that 


the “aggression” menaces the peace of 
Europe and that it is urgent that West 
German soldiers, along with those of 
the “democracies” be used to “protect” 
East Germany from the “aggressors.” 

And then, perhaps too late, we the 
people would learn that the “Communist 
aggression’ was a cruel hoax, that Tito 
had been used as a diversion, to mask 
the imperialistic aim of utilizing a new 
Nazi army to seize all of Germany. 

Fantastic? But are not Americans 
ees 9 44 learning today how it hap- 
pened that way in Korea; how Syngman 
‘Rhee was used and a North Korean 
“invasion” invented, in order to mask 
the real purpose to seize Taiwan and 
wage war on China? | 

Thus, at what is described by writer 
Robert S. Allen in the New York Post 
as a “private meeting with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee,” Gen. Omar 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, pleaded for a $38,000,000 grant 
to Tito as “a step in a plan we are 
working on to assure that Yugoslavia 
will fight on our side in Europe.” 


Praise From 
_ Franco Paper 


The $38,000,000 grant for Tito’s 
army, need it be added, has been ap- 
proved. | 

Those 38 millions, plus the $55,000,- 
aa om. — by Tito ow the 

o We rt- port > us $9,- 
000,000 from the ks -controlled 
International Monetary Fund and the 
Britain, ha rated ofl th 

| Mave di e myth of 

Tito’s independence, 45 
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When a Congressional committee 
worriedly asked Secretary of State 
Acheson for assuraces of Tito’s. loyalty 
to Wall Street, Acheson flatly replied: 

“All I can tell you is that as long as 
Tito remains as head of the Yugoslav 
government, those 32 divisions will be 
on our side.” 

There is a sharpening contradiction in 
the official and semi-official utterances of 
the imperialists on Tito. On the one 
hand, it is necessary to maintain the 
fiction that Yugoslavia is a “Communist” 
state, in order to convince people that 
the Soviet Union will attack the “heret- 
ical” Tito.’ Thus the Franco Spain news- 
paper Heraldo de Aragon frankly states: 
“It is expedient for the Western world 
that Tito should continue to be called 
a Marxist.” 

But it is also “expedient”, within the 
capitalist countries, to describe. Yugo- 
slavia as a happy convert to the ‘demo- 
cratic way of life’, in order to demon- 


_ Strate to the people the vitality of capi- 


talism and its superiority over socialism. 
After all, hadn’t the Yugoslavs tried 
socialism and found it wanting? 
Return to 
Capitalism 

And, truth to say, Yugoslavia has in- 
deed returned to capitalism. Not because 
the Yugoslav ‘people don’t want social- 
ism, but because Tito is paying for those 
loans, not only with his 32 divisions or 
by granting air bases to the U. S., but by 
turning —e industry over to for- 
eign capitalists. | 

In pre-war Yugoslavia, over half of 
the total industry was controlled by for- 
eign monopolics, Tito is returning his 
country to that semi-colonial state. Ana- 
conda Copper has the concession for 
the Kaminska zinc and lead ore mines. 
A Mellon trust subsidiary now controls 
nearly all Yugoslay bauxite deposits. 
The Bor copper mines are run by other 


U.S. firms. And American speed-up 


specialists of the Mackenzie Engineering 
Company are directing production at 
mines throughout Yugoslavia. 


‘As part of its credit to Tito, Great 
Britain now shares in the profit of all 
Yugoslav industries in which British 
capital is invested. 

In order to get his loans, Tito pledged 
to pay back to the Anglo-French- 
American bankers the pre-war. “debts” 
incurred by the monarchy, some $50 
millions. : 

The loans themselves have been used 
to develop the Yugoslav mines, not for 
the benefit of the Yugoslav people, but 
for Wall Street and its war plans. Al- 
most ‘all copper mined in Yugoslavia 
last year went to the U. S. 

Although Yugoslavia faces economic 
prostration and mass starvation in a 
drought year, Tito is exporting more 
than $240 million worth of raw materials 
this year, the bulk of them timber, grain 
and non-ferrous metals. 


Food Prices 
Doubled 


To carry out this program of bertayal 


Tito has restored to power both the old 
fascist politicians and monopolists who 


ruled pre-war Yugoslavia. The “Com- 
munists” Tito, Diljas and Kardelj occupy 
the world stage for propaganda reasons, 
but in Tito’s cabinet as Ministers are to 
be found men like Stanoc Simich, former 
Minister Plenipotentiary to numerous 
Royalist regimes. Titos foreign trade 
and economic apparatus is 80 percent 


composed of old-time capitalists, like — 


Radomir Zlatichanin, former mine- 
owner and collaborator with the Nazi 
occupation. } 


the corrupt, high-living Tito burocracy, 
have seen their living standards plum- 


met to the ground, The New York 


Herald Tribune has reported that food 
prices doubled since 1949, while bread 
and other rations were slashed. Fearful 
of popular wrath, Tito had to announce 
the éancellation of special privileges tor 
officialdom, an empty gesture after 
which, a New York Times dispatch indi- 
cated, “nobody expects their rations to 


be increased.” 


But the action indicates something of 
the temper and resistance of the Yugo- 
slav workers and peasants, to the length- 
ened work day—15 hours for Danubian 
port dockers—the mass arrests and the 
countrys sale into foreign bondage. In 
many districts, 20 percent of Yugoslav 

outh have failed to show up for pre- 
iminary military training. Through ab- 
senteeism and slow-down, the workers 
wage daily war on Tito. His paper, 
Borba, admits that 72-+percent of the 
workers at the “Kreka” coal mine reach 
not more than 55 percent of their work 
norm. At another mine, absenteeism 
hits 500 to 1,000 workers daily. In all 
Yugoslav industry last year, 26 percent 
of all total work davs were lost by ab- 
senteeism. | 


Forced 


Labor * 


_To keep the mines ana factories going 
top speed for Wall Street, Tito has im- 
posed a forced labor program on the 
people, driving peasants from the land 
and youth from the schools. But here, 
too, resistance is fierce, the paper Borba 
admitting recently that of 11,000 drafted 
for the Trepce lead mines in 1949, 10,- 
900 have since departed. 

The Wall Street press writes feelingly 
of drought and hunger in Tito Yugo- 
slavia. It does not write of the 60,000 
peasants taken from the land in 1949 


‘to dig ores for the Wall Street war 


machine. 


In 1949, the Communist Information 
Bureau wamed: | 


“The ever-growing slavish dependence 
of Yugoslavia on imperialism leads to 
the intensified exploitation of the work- 
ingclass and to a sharp deterioration in 
its conditions. 

The warning has been conhruxu. 
Growing numbers of Yugoslav workers, 
farmers and youth are rallying around 
the real Communist Party and battling 
the Tito tyranny. ete 

The American people, too, must take | 
heed of the true facts about Tito, whose 
carefully-planned role as the Syngman 
Rhee of eastern Europe threatens us all 
with a terrible new “Korea”. 


THE WORKER 


_  Sereening Out The Patriots 


By JOHN O. KYKYRI 
ey SAN FRANCISCO. 


HAT is the truth about the 


-* Magnuson Act under which, 
day after day, men and women are 
being driven off U.S. ships and har- 
ried from waterfront jobs, vaguely 
accused of being potential, if not actual, 
threats to the security of their country? 


Why is it that once these presumably 
dangerous individuals are separated from 
_ their maritime jobs, they are free to roam 

as they please, never|bring another crease 
‘of worry to an officidl brow? 


It is from these workers, now living 
under a cloud, that a true picture 
emerges. of what is happening on the 
waterfront as the Coast Guard wields 
the dictatorial powers granted to it by 
President Truman when he invoked the 
Magnuson Act. These workers are still 
staggering from the blow, still reaching 
for ways to fight back in a country 
marching fast toward, fascism—but they 
know what has hit them. 


From conversations with “screened” 
seamen, this pattern emerges: — 
© Employers are using the Magnuson 
Act to revive the blacklist in the mari- 
time industry, to restore the crimp and 
the shapeup in place of the hiring hall, 
and to lower working conditions on ship- 
board and dockside by driving out the 
militant workers. 
® Misleaders of right wing maritime 
unions, ever fearful of exposure of their 
failure to fight for their membership and 
anxious to “prove” themselves to their 


masters, are finding the “screen” a conve- 


nient means of getting rid of “opposition” 
within their unions. 

® Wall Street, which conceived the 
Magnuson Act, is using it to impose a 
fascist-like rule over the most militant 
section of the working class. 

® Willing tool in this three-pronged 


girive is. a military arm of the govern- — 
-- ment, the U. S. Coast Guard, standing © 


over and above the laws supposed to 
protect the rights and liberties of civilians. 


Their 
Records 


Let’s put on the witness stand five 
seamen who are now jobless by a finding 
of the Coast Guard, unsupported by 
any evidence acceptable in a court of 
law, that they are each “a poor security 
risk.” 

These five are members of the Marine 
Cooks & Stewards Union and of the 
union’s Seamen's. Rights Committee. 
They are Mickey Blair, 33, a ship's 
waiter; Peter P. Mendelsohn, 43, chief 
steward; Donald Watson, 21, scullion; 


Claude Payney, 41, cook and William 


Watkins, 25, waiter. 


All five have one thing in common. 


They have been active in the union, 
serving as ship’s delegate or as commit- 
teemen. Their union posts, because 
they took their responsibilities seriously, 
meant clashes with shipowner represen- 


The Coast Guard’s. “loyalty” screening on the 


waterfront, a process supported by right-wing 


labor leaders, has resulted in a blacklist of honest 


union men and women and of workers who kept 


the ships sailing through the Nazi torpedoes of 
World War II. Here is a case history of five 


who were screened out. 


tatives over violation of contract condi- 
tions aboard ship. 

All except the two youngest sailed 
during World War II at the risk of 
their lives, and how real that risk was is 
indicated by the fact that more MCS 
members lost their lives, proportionately, 
than did members of any branch of the 
armed services. 


Perhaps a slight correction should be 
made in ‘the case of Blair.. He was with 
the USO during the war. Veterans of 
the Pacific fighting may remember him 
as the master of ceremonies for the 
“Swingtime” variety show which enter- 
tained front line troops. 

Payney is a Negro. Mendelsohn was 
born in Detroit of Jewish parents who 
fled Czarist Russia after the 1905 revo- 
lution. The rest were also born in the 
United States. 

Each, of -course, had _ individual 
achievements which drew the attention 
of the Coast Guard to them—after the 
requisite nudge from a stoolpigeon, a 
vindictive shipowner or the FBI. 

Watson, for example, is the son of 
Morris Watson, editor of The Dispatcher, 
official newspaper of the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union, another 
progressive union under heavy and cal- 
culated attack in this union-busting con- 


spiracy of the employers hatched out as 
the Magnuson Act. 


For Holding 
His Head Up 


Payney recalls that during the 1948 
maritime strike, his captain called him 
to one side and asked him not to join 
his shipmates in the strike. 

“You know I can't do that, Captain, 
and hold up my head again,” Payney 
said at the time. 


For holding up his head—that’s why 


Payney thinks he has been singled out 
and shown to the side of the ship. 
“I can't think of anything else,” he 


said. “I never belonged to any public’ 


organization outside of the MCS.” 

Blair sailed trip after trip without run- 
ning afoul of the Coast Guard “screen” 
until his last trip. On that trip he served 
as ships delegate. His next trip was to 
be on the Lurline from Wilmington, but 
the axe fell. 

But Blair, the old emcee, could not 
resist his sense of the dramatic. He 
walked over to the steamship office and 
bought himself a ticket on the Lurline. 
Thus, with one deft stroke, he laid bare 


the hypocrisy and the bureaucratic stup- 


idity of the Magnuson Act. 
“It’s nothing but a gimmick to bust 
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the union,” he said. “I used to wonder 
what we were fighting for when I'd find 
some of my best lines, conveying some 
of the democratic meaning of the war, 
blue-penciled out of my act. It’s the 
same old blue pencil, only now it's a 
gun at the head of anyone with a mind 
of his own.” 

Watkins made himself conspicuous in 
a way that the Coast Guard's secret bird 
dogs didn’t like last May 5, in an inde- 
pendence celebration at Manila. He 
marched with some 16,000 Filipino 
workers under the frowning guns of the 
Island's constabulary. 

“We in the MCS,” Watkins explains, 
“believe in the solidarity of the workers 
all over the world, and I was just doing 
my bit to promote that solidarity.” 


Yet, while he is driven to the beach at 
home by the Coast Guard, Watkins may 
soon be on his way to a foreign beach 
as a member of the armed forces. He is 
waiting to be called up by the draft. in 
a new version of the jingo cry of “work 


or fight.” 
An Old 


Story 


Mendelsohn, when he _ was_inter- 
viewed, had just finished a week of: jury 
service in one of the San Francisco 
courts. That in itself was an ironic com- 
mentary on the state of affairs. For here, 
a man classified as “a poor security risk,” 
a threat to his country by one agency 
of government, swears to uphold the laws 
of the country and helped to execute 
them for another branch of government. 

For Mendelsohn, “screening” is an old 
story. He was on the President Johnson 
when she was steaming into Pearl Harbor 
on Dec. 7, 1941, with 4200 troops 
aboard. She turned around in time to 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


(from The Voice, Journal of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union) 


tod Tinsley Says... 


THE BLOW TO PRODUCTION 


“I don’t understand it,” said the Boss to the 
Efficiency Expert. “Maybe you can explain it to me. 
After all, you are an eminent Time-Study Man, 
Plant Rationalizer, Waste-Motion Examiner, and 
Labor Expediter. What's happened to the speed-up?” 
- “Well,” said the Efficiency Expert, Time-Study 
Man, Plant Rationalizer, Waste-Motion Examiner, 
and Labor Expediter, “it's the President’s fault. 
It’s his speech.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked the Boss. “His 
- speech was a thrilling call to action. And it wasn’t 

rude, either!” | 

The Efficiency Expert shook his head sadly. “It’s 
not working out that way. Yesterday I went over to 
Number 639, fellow by the name of Glodgit, ‘Six- 
thirty-nine,’ I said, “why are you so slow today? 
Here it is only the ninth hour of work today. Your 
wages are securely frozen and they will not melt 

prices go up which they will. Profits are 


slowly freezing upwards. The birds are singing in | 


the trees. Yet you work without zest, and I miss 
_ the perspiration that used to drip off your nose’.” | 
galls aad what did six-thirty-nine answer to that?” 
., asked the Boss. | : 


“Glodgit said, ‘I listened to Truman the other 
night. He told me I would have to work longer 
hours. Then he said I shouldn't think of it as longer 
hours. I didn’t know what to think of it as. I tried 
thinking of it as a cancelled postage stamp, then I 
tried thinking of it as steamed clams and beer. But 
it still came out longer hours.’ 


“At this point I interrupted six-thirty-nine and — 
- | reminded him that Truman said the workers should — 
> think of longer hours not as longer, but as more 


planes, more tanks, and more ships.” 

“Did that convince him?” asked the Boss. 

“Not exactly,” answered the Efficiency Expert. 
“He said he tried it. ‘I began thinking of the longer 
hours as tanks,’ six-thi 
right for a while,’ he said, but then it boiled down to 
one tank. Then I started thinking that I was in the 
tank. It was awfully hot and bouncy. You know,’ 
he said, ‘a tank doesn’t have a free-floating chassis. 
Then I opened the hatch, looked out, and where do 
you think I was?’ I didn't know. “Where was you, 
six-thirty-nine?’ I asked. ‘In Korea,’ he answered. 
“Then, he went on, ‘I said to myself: What the hell 
am I doing here? I couldn't answer that question. 
It depressed me something awful.’ You see, Boss, 
six-thirty-nine can’t work fast when he thinks of 


-nine told: me. ‘It was all 


those longer hours as tanks. It upsets him.” 

The Boss frowned. “A serious problem,” he 
admitted. “Maybe the President should make an- 
other speech.” 

“I did my best,” said the Efficiency Expert .*I 
tried to shake six-thirty-nine out of his mood. I re- 
minded him that Truman told him to think of the 
tank as something he needed for the defense of his 
home. And six-thirty-nine said to me, That de- 
pressed me, too, because I haven't got a home. I 
only rent half of a two-family house from a landlord. 
I found out that the tank I was thinking about cost 
four times as much as the assessed value of this two- 
family shack. Now tell me,’ he asked, ‘wouldnt it 
make more sense if I sent the shack to Korea to 
defend the tank?” — 

The Boss banged the table. “You should have 
impressed upon six-thirty-nine the need for national 
unity!” he cried. | 

The Efficiency Expert shrugged. “I did,” he said, 
“and six-thirty-nine answered that he was all for 
national unity. He said you and me ought to unjte 
with him on unfrozen wages, shorter hours, and no 
more. Koreas.” 

“The President shall hear of this!” cried the Boss. . 

“I’m afraid. he might,” said the Efficiency Expert. 
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A U.S. delegation—many of them trade union- 
ists—visits the Stalin. Auto Plant in Moscow and 


holds discussions with the workers. 


Here is an 


account of what they heard—and of what they 


‘ saw for themselves. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MOSCOW, USSR. 
-. JQEFORE the revolution not a 
. single automobile. was pro- 


duced in Russia. Just recently 
when an American delegation went 


through the Stalin Auto Plant ic 
Moscow I went along and saw four-ton 
trucks coming off the assembly line 
every few mintues. This same plant pro- 
duces the big 140 horsepower haxury car 
“Zis”, also a four-and-a-half-ton, t 
axle truck, a 34-passenger and 28-pass- 
enger bus. 

The roaring efficiency of the black- 
smith shop where 50-ton steam hammers. 
were forging axles, gears, crankshafts, 
tools, etc. was most impressive. And so 
was the neatly laid out tool room. and 
the shop where “Zis” passenger cars 
were being assembled on a tailor-made 
basis. 

To the untrained eye one modern fac- 
tory looks about the same as any other. 
There were trade unionists. on the 
American delegation including one who 
worked in the blacksmith shop of a 
Chicago plant. And both to the trained 
and untrained eye the technical achieve- 
ments of Soviet engineers and workers 
were quite convincing. 

But there were other things about 
this Stalin auto plant that made the 
deepest and most lasting impression. 
Take the question of management. You 
have probably heard as many stories as 
_I have about the alleged stratification ot 


Soviet society, the suppesed rise of new 
classes and inequality. ['ve been lookin 
around for signs of this ever since 


arrived. The long conversation the 


American delegates had with the chief 
engineer of the plant, A. G. Krilov, was 
illuminating in this regard. 

Hero 

Workers 


Who is Krilov? What's his _ back- 
ground? Naturally it turned out that he 
wasn't the son of some big automobile 
corporation stockholder, who was sent 
te college and thea given a “chance” to 
work his way up from office boy to-chief 
engineer. He had been an ordinary pro- 
duction worker. “And so were we all,” 
he said, pointing to other engineering 
and management people in office 
along with trade union officials. 

The longer you stay here the more 
you realize how phony are the charges 
of a new stratification of Soviet society. 
First of all there is no difference as far 
as rights, privileges and opportunities 
are coneerned anm.ong workers, farmers, 
technicians, officials.and intellectuals of 
the Soviet Union. Secondly, while vou 
get paid more if you work better, and 
still more if you’re an engineer, this dif- 
ferential is based not on your status in 
society, not on stocks and bonds you 
own, but on your work. Third, just about 
everybody in management is a tormer 
worker or farmer. 
new people are graduated from courses, 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


of the content of the forthcoming act of 
emancipation. 

Clearly, the historical forces of to- 
day ditter trom those of 1863. Eighty- 
eight years span a number of major 
changes, the most important of which are 
these: 


1. The capitalists have passed over - 


from tne detense and expansion ot bour- 
gevis democracy to its attackers and 
destroyers. ‘ihey have tured into the 
slave-power of the Mid-century. 

They have been so transiormed in 
accordance with the laws ot capitalism, 
waich caused industrial capitalists to 
merge with commercial capitalists into 
a tinancial oligarchy that came not only 
to dominate tne whole of American eco- 
nomic lite, but also to divide the eco- 
nomic domination of the world through 
cartels, and tnen to try to establish pout- 
ical dominion over the world’s land, re- 
sources and peoples. Resisted by these 
peoples, in competition with ‘rival capi- 
talists of other countries, they turn to 
War aS a way ot achieving their aims, 
to tascism as preparation tor war. lhus, 
this class which m 1863 led and organ- 
ized the detense of the nation has be- 
come in 1951 the most implacable and 
treacherous enemies of the Nation. 

2. ‘Lhe working people, the men and 
women who live by wages, have moved 
into the position of main detenders of 
the Nation, whose vital necessities tor 
this detense require- a perspective not 
only of protecting bourgeois democratic 
liberties, but transforming them into 
proletarian democratic liberties, inte the 
complete freedom of people who live 
by wages. 

3. The Negro slaves and freedmen in 
a section of the South have developed a 
nation differing from the American na- 
tion, while in the Nerth and West they 
_have become a part of the American 
nation. The Negro nation in the South 
is oppressed by the Capitalists, and their 


3 ae 


For both the Negro nation and the 
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A New Emancipation Proclamation 


Negro members of the American nation, 
the fundamental liberties of bourgeois 
democracy have still to be won. Hence, 
the capitalist class which in 1863 organ- 
ized an alliance with Negro slaves and 
freedmen and in its own interest abol- 


~ ished chattel slavery, has become in 1951 


the most implacabie and treacherous foe 
of even the extension of bourgeois demo- 
cratic liberties to the Negro people. 


The Needs 
Of Today - 


Such are three important changes 
which have occurred in 88 years since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. From 
these changes, and from a number of 
world-shaking changes outside of the 
United States, it is possible to gauge the 
sweep and power of the mighty histori- 
cal forces which foreshadow férthcoming 
acts of emancipation. 

The life-and-death necessity of U. S.. 
industrial capitalism in 1863 was a 
= historical force. But can it 

regarded as more powerful than the 
life-and-death necessities of the Ameri- 
can working class and the Negro people 
in 1951? The alliance which U.S. indus- 
trial capitalism forged between the 
American workers and farmers and the 
Negro slaves and freemen in 1863 was 
a@ necessary arm of this historical force. 
But in 1951, do not the life-and-death 
necessities of the American Nation and 


,the Negro Nation urgently call for the: 
alliance between the American working 


class and the Negro e 

And if; in 1863, the industrial capital- 
a oes the workers and farm- 
ers 3 egroes, were compelled in 
order to save their system to act for 
emancipation, will not the working class, 
leading the farmers and the Negro peo- 
ple, also be compelled in order to save 
their very lives, to act again for emanci- 
pation? 

It is this compelling force of necessity, 
the imperative life-or-death necessity of 


write the forthcoming 

Proclamation. And we cog mg 
content will be Socialism and. self-deter- 
mination in practice for the Negro people. 


Fourth, every day 


schools and institutes, connected with 


industry, to take on management or en- 


gineering jobs. 
At this very moment, the Stalin plant, 


for.example, has a course going to train 


foremen, and the workers who attend 

The. plant has a wide network of 
training courses, on-the-job training, re- 
training and refresher courses, trade 
schools, up to colleges and institutes. 
You start as‘an assembly line or foundry 
man and work. Not pull, not money in 
the bank, but work, gets you threuga 
school and as far up as you car get in 
the industrial life of the country. 


Children’s 
Town 


All over the plant you see pictures of 
people on “Boards of Honor”. They are 
ictures of people who are considered 
oes in the Soviet Union: good ma- 
chinists, good lathe o tors, good as- 
semblers, good steam hammer operators, 
etc. 

During the discussion with Krilov an- 
other man joined in and Krilov called 
upon him ‘to answer many of the ques- 
tions the Americans were asking. He 
turned out to be Vassili Mutovkin, head 
of the plant’s trade union organization. 

From him we learned that manage- 
ment questions were also trade union 
questions. The trade union is in charge 
of the all-inclusive social insurance sys3- 
tem, medical treatment, sanitaria, rest 
homes, vacations, protection of working 
conditions, and, here Krilov interrupted 
Mutovkin, “pressure on the administra- 
tion, mother and child care, etc. Annu- 
ally production schedules and wages are 
worked out by the union together with 
management. 

There are seven full time trade union 
officials and about 1,500 officers on the 
job—all elected of course... 

Outstanding is the list of things which 
go to make the worker's job easier and 
more fruitful. 

The average wage is between 1,100 
and 1,200 rubles a month. Stakhanovite 
workers, who produce better because of 
more scientific organization of work, 
earn 2,500 and 3,000 rubles a month. 

Medical attention is free to all. Dis- 
abled workers get full pay while recup- 
erating. The plant has a polyclinic, a 
hospital, a sanatarium for lung cases, 
a vacation sanitarium in Riga, another 
near Moscow. A two million ruble fund 
is used annually to send workers to rest 
homes in the Crimea, Caucasus, etc. 

There are eleven kindergartens, where 
for 100 rubles a month or less a child 
gets all meals and clothes, aside from 
expert care, supervised play and recrea- 
tion. Besides kindergartens, there are 
nurseries for babies under three. | 


The workers’ rent comes to 50 or 75 . 


rubles a month. 
The plant sponsors a children’s town 
during the summer, summer camps, and 


a special forest school for children. who 
are in delicate health er require closer 
supervision and care. ~ 
Practically all the young workers, and 
many of the older ones, participate in 
— athletics. There are 48 foot- 
(seccer) teams in the plant, besides 
swimming, volley ball, skating, skiing, 


etc. 

Walkiag through the shops and chat- 
ting at random with workers who crowd- 
ed around them, going down an isle of 
machines and starting a conversation 
with a worker, the American delegates 

ot one impression which is universal 
that the Russians like Americans. 
at te live in 
ce. That they support their gevern- 
all te the hilt. That there is no differ- 
ence between the chief engineer and the 
foundryman, between the woman as- 
sembly line foreman and the little boy 
in the plant’s balalaika orchestra when 
it comes te expressing fervent sympa- 
thies for peace. 

Workers who were assembling the 
Zis car told how they had collected 
signatures from every single person in 
the plant on the Stockholm petition to 
ban the atomic bonsb. 

Then you notice another thing. People 
don’t have the jitters about this issue of 
war or peace. Talking with the Ameri- 
can visitors these workers expressed a 


calm confidence in their ability and in 


the ability of the world peace movement 
to stymie the war makers. 


The Palace 
Of Culture 


For Americans the unique thing about 
the Stalin plant is its Palace of Culture. 
I had heard the name before but until 
you see it you think the name is a bit 
exaggerated. Then you go through the 
marble staircasees ot the palatial build- 
ing, you see the huge ballrooms, rest 
rooms. and restaurants, you see _ the 
paintings, sculpture, draperies. It occurs 
to you that all this is for workers; what 
was once associated with kings and 
nobility belongs to workers now. 

Walking through the innumerable 
rooms of the palace we saw children 
balalaika orchestras, a children’s dancing 
class, an art class, kids in reading rooms 
and libraries, children playing billiards 
on miniature billiard tables, others play- 
ing chess and checkers—and all these are 
children of the faetory workers. 

We saw the evidences of adult partici- 
pation in activities and culutral activi- 
ties. In art classes alone 2,000 of the 
auto workers participate. 

We walked in on a reading circle of 
teen agers and one of the boys and one 
of the girls greeted the Americans. They _ 
were old enough to remember the war, 
perhaps too vividly. “We do not want 
war, the girl said. “We want to go to - 
college. We remember the suffering of 
the last war. War won't let us realize 
our dreams.” 


Screening the Patriots 


(Continued from Magazine Page 5) 


escape the holocaust, and made back for 
the West Coast. 

The FBI was waiting for Mendelsohn, 
but the war that was being fought thea 
was a different war than the one being 
fought today, and Mendelsohn was 
cleared by the top man _ himself, Ad- 
miral Russell Waesche, then Coast Guard 
commandant. 

Mendelsohn celebrated by sailing with 
@ convoy on his Mimieeinek run, taking 
supplies to the Soviet Union—one of the 
most dangerous assignments of the war. 


He was in the invasion of France, shuttl-. 


ing between the Normandy beachhead 


» and Southhampton, England. 


“No one has the right to deprive me 
of a living because of my polizical be- 
liefs,” Mendelsohn said. 

Brothers and sisters, whom Mendel- 
sohn never saw, died in the pogroms of 

e do not want pogroms here,” he 
said, “but they can happen here, .if we 
don't fight.” ) 


knowledge of the c on which 
have been deprived of their livelih 
The Coast Guard, under the Magnuson 
Act, doesn't need to furnish them any 
information on charges against them. 

Nor does the Coast Cuard to 
trouble itself proving a 


labor 


them. It can bar them from sailing on 
mere. belief. 

And the same Coast Guard is the final 
court of appeal under the Act. _ 

Organized labor is familiar with the 
operations of martial law when it is used 
to smash their wage struggles in the great 
shoreside industries. The Magnuson Act 
is martial law applied in the same fashion 
to the maritime industry and for the 
same purpose—to smash the unions. 

It is the task of the Seamen’s Rights 
Committee, of which these five men are 
members, to arouse the public to the 
danger confronting it—the danger that 
the attack at the waterfront will march 
inland to other sections of organized 


The Magauson Act is a part of the pic- 
ture of growing fascism, marked by the 
McCarran Act, Taft-Hartley the 
Smith Act. | 

“I want to see this thing through,” 
said young Watson, who has plans to 
go on with his education. _ 

That remark has some historic signifi- 
cance. Watson's father was the central 


. §. Supreme Court which established 
idity of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
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_ *How Hollywood Films Portray the Chinese Peop 


By David Platt 


"ae, 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


has, “for generations, pursued a 
policy of friendship 


toward 
China,” we were informed re- 
cently by Mark Sullivan of the 
N. Y. Herald ee 
Tribune. The 
tragedy of 
ina, he 

added, is that 
the Chinese 
C o mmunists 
have taught 
the Chinese 
people to 
hate their 
“best friends.” 

If it is true, 


_ as Sullivan says, that the Amer- 


ican ruling class has always been 


‘a firm friend of the Chinese peo- 


ple, how do you explain the fact 
that during the past half cen- 
tury the American motion pic- 
ture industry, which consistently 
reflects the thinking of our 
State Department, has turned 
out many hundreds of foul, anti- 
Chinese films? 


- How explain the nightmare . 


of anti-Chinese hatred that the 
American film has fostered from 
Thomas Edison’s vicious Chinese 


Laundry Scene and Chinese 
Opium Den in 1901 to the equal- 
ly offensive Chinese cook cari- 


‘catures in Bob Hope’s Fancy 


Pants and Elia Kazan’s Panic in 
the Streets in 1950? 

How account for the stream of 
racist films like The Boxer-Mas- 
sacres in Pekin and Street Scenes 


in Pekin which followed the 
State Department’s announce- 
ment of the “Open Door” policy 
for the rape of China in 1901? 
In an essay, “Roots of Holly- 


wood Racism” in Masses & 


Mainstream, V. J. Jerome ob- 
served that films such as the 
above were designed to “prove” 
that the “anti-imperialist strug- 
gle of the Chinese people consti- 
tuted a ‘yelow peril’ to ‘white 
civilization’.” 
© © e 


BUT, SAYS Mark Sullivan: 
“A! concrete and essential part 


-of our long friendship was sus- 


tained refusal by us to take part 
in imperialist seizures of Chinese 


territory practiced by other for- 


eign governments.” 


We will say nothing here of 
Wall Street’s economic rape of 
China which brought the same 
results as the seizure of territory 
and with much less risk and 
expenditure, and of the recent 
brazen grab of Formosa. 


We merely want to ask Mr. 
Sullivan whether it was an es- 
sential part of our “friendship” 
for the Chinese people that our 
films pictured the Chinese as 
“opium-smoking,” “white slavers 
in pig-tails” and “hatchet-wield- 
ing tong men,” in the years fol- 
lowing the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911 Jed by Sun Yat Sen? 


THE TRUTH is that the Big 
Moneys attitude toward the 
Chinese people’s Revolution was 


MN 


and still is the same as its at- 
titude toward the October, 1917 
Russian Revolution, which shook 
imperialism to its roots. 


“Their so-called friendship te 


the Chinese people,” said Am- 
‘bassador Wu Hsui-chuan, in a 


speech that was banned at the 
UN, “is but another name for 
aggression. Their so-called cul- 
tural and humanitarian’ en- 
deavors in China are actually 
but means to realize such ag- 
gression. Their friends in China, 
from the Manchu’ Emperor, 
Tsang Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, 
Yuan Shih-Kaj, Wu Pei-fu and 
Tsao Kun down to Chiang Kai- 
shek, who has been forsaken by 
all the Chinese people, have al] 


been their lackeys in their ag- 


° >? 
€ssion. 
or ® ® @ 


AND JUST as the founding of 
the first Socialist state by Lenin 


inspired a raging flood of anti< 


Soviet Hollywood films, so did 
the ‘advance of China out of 
feudalism, and capitalism, give 
rise to an enormous cycle of 
anti-Chinese films, the very titles 
of which betray their unfriendly 
character: Lost In Chinatown, 
Yellow Man, Tong Man, Yellow 
Hand, Yellow Menace, . China- 
town Mystery, Chinese Slave 
Smuggling, Murder in China- 
town, Leader of the Tongs, 
Mysterious Wu Chung Foo, Yel- 
low Traffic, Mong Tu Tong, 
Chinatown Slavery. 

These films expressed the true 
feelings of the imperialist, the 
boss, toward his colored under- 
lings. Mr. Sullivan to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

* @ 


AMERICAN POLICY toward 
the Chinese people has been that 
of a Klu Kluxer toward the 
Negro. | 

And so the Bidgraph film 
Fatal Hour had for its long- 
nailed “yellow menace’, Pong 
Lee, described as a “Mephisto- 
phelian saffron-skined ‘varlet.” 

Inter-marriage was discredited 
in such open racist films as Dawn 
of the East, with Alice Brady 
as the white heroine who “could 
not escape the shadow of the 
clutching fingers that spread 
even across the seas to America.” 

The Fox film Shame meretri- 
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coanUle OX CAPS 
You can make a string of railway cars from milk containers. The 
wheels are cardboard. beer coasters (Daddy can get them for you from a 
bar or liquor store for nothing). Put the wheels on with paper fasteners, 
and work them around a little so they turn freely. Put a paper fastener 


on the back and front of each car, and tie string around them, to couple 
the cars together. Now cut windows, doors, etc., and decorate the train. 


1 Two Poems 


ON A HILL 
By Margie 


On a high hill 
You must lie 


Flat on your tummy and roll. 


Whirl bumpetty down 
Whirl bumpetty down 
And the whole world 
Is going around. 


THE RAGMAN 


Any old rags? 
Any old iron? 


Any newspapers today? 


I’m the rags and iron man 
I'll take your junk away- | 
And give you money for pay 
With my horse and wagon 


I go along my way 
Singing 

Any old rags 

Any old iron 


Any newspapers today! 


HAPPY 


EVERYBODY | - 
Sy 


, A 
“¢ 


“\ 
me 


{ 


I am green. 
woodsy. Youve had me in your 
house for a week and now youre 
getting ready to throw me out or 
burn me up. (Cut out the pieces 
and fit them together.) 


I smell nice and 


‘80n seUNSHYD V 


Hao ue 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


is sweeping that great country 


=, 
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ciously pictured the humiliation 
brought upon a young American 
when he ‘discovered that his 
mother was Chinese. | 


Tully Marshall was a “relent- 
less oriental trader” in Thomas 
Ince’s Cup of Life. 

Sessue Hayakawa, the Japa- 
nese actor of silent fame; was 
cast as a hatchet-man in many 
a “mysterious Chinatown” film. 


The late Warner Oland made 
a fortune playing “crafty orien- 
tals” in serials and features like 
the “terrifying” Yellow Arm. 


°o °o ° 


WHEN THE CHINESE were 
not pictured as_ dope-fiends, 
smugglers, child-snatchers and 
killers, they were cast as pig- 
tailed lJaundrymen, “heathen” 
cooks and butlers in such chau- 
vinist films as The Ch--k of 
Golden Pass, Chinese Servant, 
Changing Cooks, John China- 
man, etc. | 

Many of these caricatures are 
still around. No _ pro-Chinese 
films however have appeared 
since the Good Earth and Dra- 
gon Seed, both released during 
the Roosevelt period. 


These two films, it should be 
noted, are the only Hollywod 
films ever made éhat had any- 
thing important to say about the 
Chinese people. 


Two films out of 2,000, at 
least, involving Chinese charac- 


; ters. 


And yet Mark Sullivan~ has 


le 


the nerve to say that the Amer- 


ican ruling class has “for gener- 
ations, pursued’ a policy of 


friendship toward China.” 


The American people, on the 
other hand, have always offered 
their friendship to the people of 
China. : 


“I would like to* emphasize 
again, said Ambassador Wu in 
his banned speech, “not only has 
there been in the past a pro- 
found friendship between the 
Chinese people and the Amer- 
ican people, not only is there a 
profound friendship at present, 
but this friendship will also con- 
tinue to exist in the future. But 
the friendship between the 
Chinese people and the Amer- 
ican people has no similarity 
whatsoever with the so-called 
friendship, which Messrs. Dulles, 
Austin, Acheson and Truman 
have spoken of, between the 
United States imperialist ag- 
gressors and the Chinese people 
who suffer such aggression.” 

oO ° 9 


THE FRIENDSHIP of the 
American people for the Chinese 
people has been expressed in 
several fine films about China, 
notably China Strikes Back by 
Frontier Films and Joris Ivens’ 
China’s Four Hundred Million 
with a commentary by Dudley 
Nichols which was narrated by 
Fredric March. 

The film that towers above all 
others on the subject of China 
is of course the magnificent So- 
viet film China Express which 
prophesied the revolution which 


today. | 
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Half the World 


- by Claudia Janes 


It IS THE CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR HOLIDAY SEASON, 
and the windows are bright with tinsel, but there is no holiday 
spirit among American families. For one thing, at thousands of 
tamily hearths—tathers, sons and husbands are absent. Some 
forever. : 

- In-some cities, as in Boston, where yecently I spoke with 
Woman Todszy Editor Peggy Dennis at a splendid women’s “Stop 
the War’ Rally, called by the Women’s Com- 
- mission of the Communist Party, I learned that a 
child had not gotten out of bed for over a week, 
since the hysterical distribution of tne inflam- 
matory pamphlet now being handed out to 
children in-classrooms on “protecting them from 
atomic blasts.” 

Yes, the women decorated trees, and sent 
out greeting cards. But, everywhere, there is 
forced laughter from children. Like the child 
in Boston, abed and afraid, they feel the ten- 
sion. Women and mothers, in age-old fashion, 
try to lift family spirits as. they go about home 

and job tasks as if to hide preoccupation with their own thoughts. 

There is no mystery why such heaviness is in our hearts gentle- 
men of the Pentagon, who, by your vain, panicky and desperate 
policies of world conquest and greed for atomic war, you have 
retused to negotiate a peacetul solution through the United Nations 
of the Korean war. Our heaviness of heart and mind comes from 
our thoughts of the 38,000 American casualties:in Koreas-“the most 
terrible casualty list since Gettysburg,” to quote one nationwide 
reporter. The papers coldly list the word “casualties’ ’as if it were 
neuter gender.: Congress generously appropriates $10,00C to each 
family, as a bonus for the loss of life. But can this*replace these 
fathers of children, husbands of American wives, and sons of 
American mothers? And how can our nation ever repay the thou- 
sands upon thousands of Korean mothers and children who were 
murdered by bombs and by vile atrocities? 

. 

A GREAT REFLECTION is going on in the land. The Tru- 

man Administration's New Year present to American families was 


a promise of more. casualties, more war preparations, mere guns 
and less butter and social services for American children. Was it 


only last Christmas American families were told there would be a | 


“slight increase in taxes” by the White House and by legislators? 
Taxes in 1950 amounted to $369 per person to pay for war prepara- 
a , : 

No wonder as the year closed the peace cos of Ameri- 
cans, and particularly the women, burst full blown 6n the nation like 


whirlwind. “End the War Now!” they declared. “Bring Our Boys 


Home From Korea!” Women were putting their names down on post- ° 


cards and telegrams from border to border. It began when more 
than 2,000 women converged on the UN, on Nov. 29, with these 
demands, on the very day that Truman brazenly announced (and 
then brazenly backed down) that he would use A Bomb in Korea 
and China. In Chicago, Negro and white women gave out thausands 
of leaflets in the shopping areas proclaiming slogans dear to the 
hearts of all women—“Cease Fire on All Fronts! Mediate Through 
UN” Te } 
MOST SIGNIFICANT of all was the upsurge of the women 
whose husbands, sons and swvethearts are instruments of the ruinous 
policy of the Pentagon on the frozen fronts of Korea. In Birmingham, 
Ala., weeping mothers and wives of the U.S. Marines in the Changju 


Reservoir region of Korea appealed to Truman to evacuate our troops: 


immediately.” In Akron, a mother adopted the same idea and wrote 
Truman .... “you say we will lose our prestige if we back out now. 
Mr. Truman, just what is prestige compared to a life given by God?” 


In the same city, Akron church women, in the Area Council of 
Churchwomen, representing 70 Protestant denominations, are cam- 
paigning for thousands of telegrams urging Truman not to use the 
A-Bomb in Korea. AFL Teachers in New Jersey wired Truman: 
“Aware of our great responsibility to the children we teach and be- 
lieving the-atomic bomb is a weapon of civilian destruction (we) 
urge the U. S. government not to initiate use of the atombomb and 
to reexamine its approaches towards a solution of grave world prob- 
lems.” In Eugene, Ore., 84 Gold Star mothers and relatives of GI's 
a Truman urging immediate evacuation of U. S. troops from 

orea. 


What better resolve, can labor - progressives and all 
_ peace forces have for New Year than to assist the masses of women 
to help them unite and organize for peace? Let theirs and the reso- 
lution of women everywhere be: FOR PEACE AND LIFE FOR 


OUR CHILDREN! WE WILL ORGANIZE AND FIGHT FOR 
PEACE! ) 


‘We Saw Their P 


there. They know so much 
about war that it isn’t just 
theory—it’s something right in- 
side them.” 

Miss McCloskey spoke up: 
‘There was a Polish woman we 
met who was blinded in one eye 
and lost her whole family in the 
war. She talked to every one of 
us, asking us to go home and 
oe — this ~ 
ror would never happen again. 

Miss Cannon told of the tre- 


By Ann Rivington 


The things that three youn 
American women saw an 
heard as observers at the Inter- 
national Peace Congress in 
- Warsaw brought them back to 
America to join in the fight for 


peace. 

“After what we experienced, 
we just had to come home, to 
tell people about it,” they said. 

e young women were June 
Cannon, of Los Angeles, jour- 
nalist, who has spent the past 
five years in England and the 
New Democracies writing; and 
Amy Middleton and Violet Mc- 
Closkey of San Francisco. who . 
were studying in Paris 


Con when the Korean wom- 
an delegate spoke. “The ap- 
plause was spontaneous,” she 
wang Maw : coun- 
sto e ss 

Said Miss Middleton: “What with se ovation that iauted 
struck me so wird o really some half an hour... The — 
overwhelming passion: for peace .. delegates were especially 
among the women: we met moved, -because of the feeling 
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mendous demonstration at the. 
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ANN BURLAK 


assion for Peace’ 


of responsibility for what has 


happened in Korea. I wish I 
could describe to you the dignity 
and character of this woman. 
It glowed right through her 


speech. 

Miss Middleton told of the 
Hungarian woman at the Con- 
gress who came over to her with 
a translator, to explain her deep 
desire to talk to American wo- 
men about the necessity of stop- 
ping the war mongers, 

All three of the young women 
urged the im 
oping personal contact wit 
women in other countries of the 
world, a correspondence. 
They said t 
Europe were eager to have 
ce come to 


rtance of devel- 


and that they wanted to send 


the 


at the women of ' 


talk to them 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


au 


THE NAMES of heroic wom- 
en are to be found throughout 
American history. While fighting 
for their own political rights, 
women were active in the Rev- 
olution, in the struggle for the 
freedom of the Negro people, 
and in the organization of labor. 


While the names of the early 
women labor leaders are not 
known we have the names of 
some of the American women 
who fought to free the slaves. 
Prudence Crandall, a young. 
teacher of Waterbury, Conn., 
founded a school for Negro girls. 
There was .Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who called on women to 
fight slavery “in the name of 
outraged and struggling liberty.” 


We all know of Harriet Tub- 
man, a great Negro woman, who 
had a price of $200,000 on her 
head, dead or alive. The spirit- 
uals “Go Down Moses” and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
were signals to the slaves of her 
coming, and *Steal Away” was 
her signal for them to meet her 
in the woods, to escape. She was 
an invaluable leader of guerilla 
Union soldiers operating behind 
Confederate lines in the Civil 
War. 


Lucrecia Mott and others had . 


attended a world Anti-Slavery 

Convention in London in 1840, 
where women were excluded as 
delegates. She returned in great 
indignation to organize a Wo- 
men’s Rights Convention at Sen- 
eca Falls, New York. It was at- 
tended by Frederick Douglass, 
famous Negro leader. He encour- 
aged one of the delegates, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, to demand 
the right to vote in their declara- 
tion of rights. 

- The growth of trade unions 
among women began in the tex- 
tile plants and_ needle trades. 
The first union was the Lowell 
(Mass.) Female Labor Reform 
Association in 1844. A young 
woman, Sarah Bagley, was its 
president, and she led a struggle 
for the 10-hour day. She attend- 
ed hearings at the State Capital 
(unheard of for a woman a cen- 
tury ago!) and« mobilized the 
women to testify to bad mill con- 
ditions. 

It was a hard struggle for wom- 
en to win the right to be mem- 
bers of unions, But by 1867 a 
Mrs. Williard was Vice-President 
of the National Labor-Union, 
and shortly after, Kate Mullaney 
became Secretary. The Knights 


women here, to talk to us. 
“The women. we met over 
there were really a new kind of 
women, said Miss Cannon. 
“They were women all right, but 
different. For instance, there 
was the Polish youth represen- 
tative. I'll never forget her. She 
was no more t sixteen years 
old. She had her hair in braids 
and wore no make-up. Yet her 
poise and adult qualities startled 
you. She was with the top lead- 
ers from her country, and I saw 
how she behaved as a woman 
and was treated as an equal b 
them. She had not only adult 
pom, but tremendous strength. 
t must have been her life, suf- 
fering from the war as a child, 
and now helping to build a new 
democracy an fighting for 
peace, ) | 


of Labor admitted women after 
1882, and by 1890 they resolved 
unanimously to support votes for 
women. 


In 1907 I was delegate to a 


Heroines in Freedom's Cause 


convention of the Industrial 


Workers of the World in Chi- 
cago. There I met Mrs. Lucy 
Parsons, a beautiful Negro wo- 
man, the widow of Albert Par- 
sons, who had been executed 
there in 1887. He was a leader 
of the eight-hour day movement. 


She was left a young widow 
with two children, and untid she 
died a few years ago, over 
eighty, she trudged from union 
to union with books for sale tell- 
ing of the Haymarket Square 
meeting which led to the frame- 
up of five labor leaders, with 
their eloquent speeches and 
farewell messages. 


Another fearless agitator who 
came forward after Haymarket 
was “Mother Jones,’ who led 
miners strikes, organized wo- 
men’s auxiliaries and picket lines 
of the miners wives, led the 
children of Philadelphia textile 
workers to Oyster Bay to see 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Better known among workers 
in general and youth in partic- - 
ular is Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, 
whose autobiography, “We Are 
Many, is a vivid picture of over 
fifty years in the labor and so- 
cialist movement. 

In her book you read of Fanny 
Sellins, a widow, organizer first 
of textile workers and then of 
the miners, and loaned by them 
to the great steel strike of 1919, 
led by William Z. Foster. She 
was shot and killed by deputy 
sheriffs in 1919 at West Nat- 
rone, Pennsylvania. 


I wish that space permitted 
me to tell you of all the heroic 
women I have known personally 
since I first became active in the 
old Socialist Party in 1906. I 
will never forget Kate O'Hare, 
as she spoke at Webster Hall in 
the 20's surrounded by the wives 
and children of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas tenant farmers, and of 
IWW and Socialist political 
prisoners whom she had organ- 
ized into a Children’s Crusade 
to Washington. They picketed 
the White House daily and won 
amnesty for their men folks. 

I was active in Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1912 and Paterson, 
N. J., in 1913 in great textile 
strikes. I was followed in later 

ars by young women like Ann 

urlak, daughter of a_ steel 
worker, who was Secretary of 
the National Textile Workers 
Union. She was defended in. 
1930 by Benjamin Davis-for the 
“crime” of organizing Negro and 
white workers together. The 
rosecutor was none other than 
. Howard McGrath, then a 
young attorney trying his first 


case, which he lost. 


_ All those I mentioned here 
were young when they began 
their work in the American labor 
movement. They represent whole 
generations of early settlers, pio- 
neer women who, went west in 
covered wagons, women who 
stood besides their-men in the 
Revolution, the Civil War, in 
strikes, in unemployed move- 
ments, in all forms of political 
and economic struggles. 

The road to peace, for secur-. 
ity, for national liberation, for 
Socialism—has been made broad- 
ec and smoother by the feet of . 
many generations of fighting 
American women. 
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Former U.S. Aide 
In China Urges: 
Live and Let Live 


The United. States must recognize the “proved validity” ot 
Communism in “other national communities” and learn to “live with 
it, George Marvin, former vice-consul general to Mukden, China, 
writes in the New York Herald-Tribune. In a letter to the editor, 
Marvin called attention to his “50 years’ familiarity with Far Eastern 


attairs.” 


Warning the U.S. of the past failure of those who have “sought 
to foist their specific ideology upon a reluctant humanity,” Marvin 
declared: “All such aggressions against the convictions of mankind 

_ tailed of their intent. Each is today a source of shame or undying 


regret to the inheritors of its proponents... . 


__ From what source, human or divine, does the United. States 
of North America get a mandate to dominate world philosophies of 
lite? Whether we like it or not, the conception of communal welfare 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Negro Rights, Democracy, Security 


Davis Links Negro Rights 
Struggle to Peace Fight 


How the Negro people's struggle for full 
citizenship strengthens the fight for peace was 
discussed yesterday by the 15th Congress of the 
Communist Party. The delegates hailed with a 
three-minute standing ovation the declaration 


by Benjamin J. Davis, a member of the Party’s 
national committee, that “the Negro | 

- liberation movement is objectively a 
movement for peace and against war, 
and the working class and other peace 
forces must, for the sake of peace, 

give this movement the most deter- 
mined and uncompromising support, 
in any and all its aspects.” 

- The speech of the Georgia-born 
former New York City councilman 
highlighted morning sessions of the 

-gecond day of the Congress. It fol- 
lowed an earlier speech on the special 
problems of the South and the Negro 
nation, given by Jim Jackson, the Party's southern re- 
gional secretary. : 

| Davis declared the struggle for peace and the strug- 
gle tor freedom are “indivisible.’ He said the “growing 
acuteness of the contradiction between the war program 
ot the American billionaires and the struggle for Negro 
liberation” is a “new element” in the relationship be- 
tween the struggle for peace and the struggle for free- 


dom. 
LT. GILBERT CASE ~ 
“The case of Lieutenant Gilbert, the mass frame-up 
_ of Negro soldiers in Korea, the. brutal mistreatment of 
Negro inductees in the segregated, jimcrow camps of 
the mainland are the most spectacular expression of the 


gontradiction between Wall Street's war program and 
the struggle ot the Negro people for freedom and dig- 
nity,” said Davis. “This contradiction has become so 
acute that even the Negro reformist agents 6f imperial- 
gm have become impaled upon it, caught as they are 
-.. between their’subservience to the white capitalist war- 
+ mongers: and: their fear of the increasing militancy of. 

. 7f .)© Cys ¥(Continued on Page'7) |.» : 
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Winston Notes Growing 
Resistance to Fascism 


Henry Winston, organizational secretary of 
the Communist Party noted that the Party had 
come through 2% years of “political trials un- 
precedented in their mass scope and historic 
significance.’ “I want to try to give a political 
answer to the question—who has been on trial 
and why?” Winston declared. : 

The trials, he said, began with the 


leaders and members of the Commu- 
nist Party, but it soon spread to other 


-sections of the population. These in- 
cluded progressive organizations and 


trends in the labor movement; Negro 
men and women who were “claiming 
their rights, defending their human 
dignity and honor, attempting to cast 
a vote’; progressive intellectuals; 
civil rights fighters; opponents of “the 
butcher Franco’; and the entire move- 
ment for peace. 

This, he said, “is what we must see as the political 
content of the various so-called contempt, perjury, con- 
spiracy and deportation cases and of the widespread 
witch-hunt investigations.” 

But the Party and the people fought back. Not 
only the Party, Winston declared, but “non-Commu- 
nist progressives have also passed this test with. fly- 
ing colors. : 

Many American men and women, he said, ill-pre- 
pared for such an experience, have gone to jail in this 
period—gone without flinching, and with their heads 


held high. 
DENNIS LAUDED 

“I know for a fact;” he declared, “that they have 
drawn inspiration and strength from the example set 
by our General Secretary, Comrade Gene Dennis, both 


in the trial, where he acted as his own attorney, and 
since his unjust and cruel imprisonment.” 


WINSTON 


The Negro Communist leader tore into the “false. 
people generally. He cited the.stafement of W. : Ran- 


and sinister charge” th: 


(Conthinied on Page 6.2: 9 #052 


that the Party is a “criminal: com 
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‘Emergency’ Aimed at 
Workers: Williamson 


A warning to American labor that the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency pyoclamation “is a dagger 


~ aimed directly at the workers and their trade 


unions’ was issued by John Williamson, trade 
union secretary of the Communist Party, at the 
Party's three-day convention in Stuyves 
Casino. " on 

Williamson, a veteran unionist, 
said America’s workers - will defend 
their - living standards and preserve 
their unions only by defeating the war 
plans of the: “atombomb adventurers 
of Wall Street and Washington.” He 
emphasized that the conditions are 
being laid for “a radical and decisive 
change in the American working class.” 
The great mass of the rank and file % 
in labor, he said, “if given proper lead- § WILLIAMSON 
ership, retain their inherent trade union militancy and 
fighting characteristics.” 

The delegates rose in ayn ovation for their party's 
national chairman, William Z. Foster, who came for 
half an hour despite his illness. Foster's message to 
the convention was read by John Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker and Worker. (It will appear in a forth- 
ing issue.) 

The major reports were interspersed amid discus- 
sions of the delegates, who came from practically every 
state of the union. These were geared to various as- 
pects of the struggle tor peace. Negro and white speak- 
ers recounted their experiences at grass-root levels, in 
the factories and communities. Many were workers 
from heavy industry. Throughout, fraternal greetings 
continued to pour in trom every country in the world. - 


SPEEDUP, PAY CUTS 

Williamson said the Truman emergency decrees are 
designed to lengthen the work-week without overtime 
apy and result in unprecedented speedup. He declared © - 
that the war program ot Big Business will drastically - 
reduce. the living standards of American labor and the °~ 


ge Fgh “*")° (Continued on Page’ 6) 
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 Brooklynites to See 
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- for Local 475 of the United Elec- 


Friday. 


‘gun. Then mentioning the wide- 


en e 
= 
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delegation to Mayor Impellitteri on Tuesday, 
“murder the two policemen who killed John Derrick, Negro veteran, in Harlem on Dec. 


3 eri Tuesday 
On Derrick Slaying — 


Bedford-Stuyvesant citizens voted. this week to start the New Year's with a protest 
Jan. 2, demanding that he prosecute for 


7. The resolution, adopted by a— 


capacity audience Thursday night 
at a Civil Rights Congress rally, 
called a city-wide Negro and white 
struggle to end the wave of police 
slayings and terror-against the Ne- 
people. _ | 

Bishop Elder Deborah led the 
audience in a stirring invocation 
for peace and songs expressing the 
Negro people's struggle for libera- 
tion. Sol Krames, business manager 


trical Union; said the killing of 
Derrick “underlines the cold, pre- 
meditated brutality of the war- 
minded Wall St. white’ ‘supre- 
macists to drench the Negro peo- 
ple and the white workers in 
blood and terror.” He charged the 
Derrick slaying, like that of the 
Willie Milton killing, the Trenton 


Six jailing and the Willie McGee, 
case “was a pattern of intimidation 
and terrorization against the Negro 
people who are raising their voices 
for peace. | 
Krames linked the anti-Negro| 
terror with the white supremacy 
anti-union drives of the employers. 
“They won't negotiate with us 
unless we submit to their chauvin- 
ism, unless we accept their war 
drive for profits,” he said, “but the 
workers are on to their schemes. 
Negro and white workers are 
uniting under the slogan of an 
‘injury to one is an injury to all’ and 
we know that unless the Derrick 
murderers are nailed for what they| 
are, none of us, Negro or white, 
is- safe.” 
Russell Meeks, executive secre- 


] 


POLICE CHIEF BREAKS 
SILENCE ON DERRICK CASE 


Community--wide protest over 
the police killing ef John Derrick, 
Negro veteran, has finally broken 
the silence of Police Commissioner 
Thomas F. Murphy, it was learned 


Murphy, in a letter to Stanley 
Ross, managing editor of the 
Amsterdam News, repated the 
police story that Derrick had a 


spread charges and testimony of 
witnesses that the shooting was 
unprovoked and a gun planted on. 
the dead man’s body, Murphy 
‘wrote: | 

“Naturally I was aroused by 
these most serious charges, .and 


ordered a most thorough imvesti-| 


gation, and submission of all the 
facts to the District Atorney of 


Jamaica Meeting to 
Hit Slaying of Vet 
Rev. Bassie -McCain, chairman 
of the Jamaica Civil Rights Con- 
gress, has announced that his or- 
ganization is sponsoring a meeting 
on the cop slaying of Negre vet- 
eran John Derrick a* the Polish 
National Hal], 150-20 108 Ave., 
Jamaica, Jan. 12, at 8:15. p.m.. 
Speakers will be William Patter- 
son, executive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress; Ear] Conrad, au- 
thor of “Scottsboro Boy”; Alice Cit- 
ron and others. . 
_ Tickets may be obtained at the 
New York State office of the Civil 


fully, fairly and dispassionately to 


|heels ef mounting protest from 


‘Basil Minakotis and Louis Palum- 


Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St. 


Admission price 25 cents. 


New York. The office of the Dis- 
trict Attorney advises me that a 
most thorough investigation is un- 
der way and that the case will be 
fully presented to the Grand Jury. 

“The controversial issue to be 
determined is whether the shoot- 
ing by these officers was felonious 
and e¢riminal or justifiable. The 
Grand Jury is lawfully constituted 
authority to make such determin- 
ation. 

“In a matter of such importance, 
my personal fortunes are of little 
consequences. What is important 
is that the true facts be presented 


the end that justice be done to all} 
concerned ... ” 


MOUNTING PROTEST 
Murphy’s letter came on the 


scores of prominent citizens and 
organizations both in and outside 
the Harlem community. 

In Brooklyn, Local 475 of the 
United Electrical Workers yester- 
day called for the “investigation 
and prosecution” of Patrolmen 


bo, the killers of the Negro GI. 
“We know from our .own bitter 
experience .with the police on 
picket lines,” Charles Fay, the 
union president, declared, . “how 
they manufacture charges to cover 
up their irresponsible actions.” 
The union pledged to “fight to- 
gether” with all other groups and 
citizens seeking justice, “until those 
responsible for the murder of GI 
John Derrick are brought to justice. 


tary of the Harlem CRC, warned 
that the whole nation is in danger 
“because of crimes like the Derrick 
killing.” He cited the lits of lynch- 
ings, anti-Negro terror, the court- 
martial of Lt. Gilbert in Korea and 
the increased Wall Street use of 
chauvinism to “divide the people, 
to split the unity of the Negro and 
white workingclass, to herd our 
nation into slaughter.” 

Lewis S. Flagg, Jr., prominent 
Bedford-Stuyvesant attorney in a 
stirring speech, declared, “I. am 
not a Communist, but if fighting 
for my people makes me a radical 
then I'm a radical.” 


Bishop Deborah symbolized the 
spirit of the Negro people when 
she took a batch of Jeaflets protest- 
ing the Derrick killing and dis- 
tributed them outside the hall. A 
few police squad cars and a num- 
ber of detectives stood by menac- 
ingly, but she ignored their pres- 
ence. 

Plainclothesmen ringed the hall] 
inside. | 

Mrs. Beatrice Ferguson, chair- 
man of the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Civil Rights Congress, presided. 
She called attention to the fact 
that it was the first meeting on 
the Derrick case in the community 
and urged “more of them, not only 
here but in the white areas—wher- 


By John Pittman 


Paul Robeson, the man whose 
name means fighting for freedom 
on six continents, thinks a news- 
paper named. Freedom has a 
bright. future. Which explains 
why, in addition to the business 
of keeping up his repertoire as a 
coneert singer, continuing his read- 


(now it is Chinese, of which he 
already has a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge), and acting as one 
of the leaders of the world peace 
movement and as a leader of the 
Progressive Party, Robeson has 
undertaken a stint in journalism. 


It was Louis Burnham, editor of 
Freedom, who suggested that we 
round off my inquiries about the 
new journal with a few questions 
to Freedom’s chief columnist. We 
found Robeson busy with his Chi- 
nese dictionary, but not too busy 
to talk about the new newspaper 
and how he feels about being a 
newspaperman. | 

He gave his formula for writ- 
ing a column. “I just talk on 
paper. I answer questions the 
people ask me everywhere I go.” 


What kind of questions? 

“Well, everytime I go out on 
the street, people come up to me 
and shake hands and start talk- 
ing. Most all of theth ask me, 
‘Paul, what’s your story? The 
man says this about you and that 
about you. What do you say? 

“Fellow driving a taxi stopped 
to chat with me one night. Asked 
me, ‘Paul, were you really born 
in Russia? I had to stop right 
there and set him straight. 

“And all kinds of other ques- 
tions, too. At a big trade union 
meeting in Toledo, the fellows 


asked me all sorts of things. “Why 
‘is it Lieut. Gilbert isn’t being tried 


in the Unite@ States?” “What’s go- 
ing to happen to the Martinsville 
Seven and the Trenton Six?’ “When 


ever we can reach the people.” 


are the Africans going to throw 


Aliens Must Register Now 


During the first 10 days of 
January, 1951, all non-citizens in 
the United States must send m| 
writing their current address to 
the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Failure te 
comply with this provision of. the 
McCarran Law will subject non- 
citizens to a fine of $100 or 930 
days’ imprisonment, or both. 


Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, 
said: “The order requiring non- 
citizens to report their current ad- 
dress in writing is another indi- 
cation of the police-state character 
of the McCarran Law provisions. 
The best way to defend the rights 
of non-citizens is not only to pro- 


test these police-state procedures,| ed 


but to act in unison with all Amer- 
icans-for the repeal ot the entire 
McCarran Law.’ 

The Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born suggested the fol- 


(Inder McCarran Provisions 


lowing contents as a postcard to 
be sent to: 
Commissioner of Immigration and 


Naturalization ! 
19th and East Capitol Sts., N.E. 
Washington 25, D.C. _ 2 
To the Commissioner of Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization 

In accordance. with the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of Public Law 
$31, 81st Congress, I hereby notify 
you of my current address, 


Alien Registration No. ________ ‘ 
Any additional information need- 

concerning reporting current 
address, or naturalization or citi- 
zenship can be obtained by writ- 


jing to: the American Committee 


‘ 


For-New Paper ‘Freedom’. 


jing of drama, studying languages | 


PAUL ROBESON 


‘out Malan?’ 
in Chicago a trade unionist’ spoke 
about the man bringing in 500 
fascist DPs one day, and the next 
day taking him off his job. “What 
can we do about this, Paul?’ And 
everybody wants to know what I 
think is going to happen and what 
we should do about it. 

“This is what I want to say in 
Freedom. I want all my people 
to write, their questions to Free- 
dom. And their answers, too. I'll 
try to answer as much as I know, 
and maybe they can help me get 
a lot of answers I don’t know.” 


* 


BURNHAM had already em- 
phasized this people's character, of 
the new newspaper. In answer to 
my questions he had briefed me 
on the main features of Freedom. 

“It’s a paper for the man in 
the street,” he said. “We've already 
started that way, and we plan to 
make sure it continues that way. 
That's why we're soon holding a 
national readers’ conference. The 
people can tell us the kind of pa- 
per they want. | 
“But I want to make it clear,” 
he added, “this doesn’t mean it 
has no program. Its a part of 
the Negro press, one mere news- 
paper among the more than 200 
now being published. But it’s also 
a different kind of Negro news- 
paper.” 

* 


BRIEFLY, Freedom’s special 
content consists of six unusual 
features, according to Burnham. 
They are, first; the selecting and 


viewpoint of whether it is interest- 
ing and necessary to Negro work- 
ers; most Negro newspapers slant 
material to please the Negro mid- 
dle class. Second, Freedom stresses 


ple of the alliance with the labor 
movement, and with the working 
class; most Negro newspapers sow 
distrust of the white workers, 
stress the importance of Negro2s 
allying themselves with the own- 
ers of the trusts and banks. Third, 
Freedom stands for third party or 


Negro ple; most Negro news- 
papers are tied to either the Re- 
publican or Democratic Party. 


for Protection of Foreign Born, 23 
W. 26 St., New York 10, N. Y.. | 


(Continued on Page 7) 


You Couldn’t Find lt in Any Other Paper 


At another meeting | 


writing of all material from the. 


the importance to the Negro peo- 


independent political action by. the. 


Every newspaper that’s run for the cash divi- 
dends and not for the truth has welcomed the Big 
Brass’s plans to rebuild the Nazi armies. 


But the ‘people of the world are aghast. They 


saw their sons die by the millions to defeat that 


army a few short years ago. : 


They reject the idea of allowing the murdering, 


looting, baby-killing goose-steppers to go on the 


_ Tampage again. 


But the milliona‘re newspapers here back it. 
We don't. We warned America, in the Daily 


‘Worker and The Worker as far back as October 


1949 that the Pentagon and the Administration were 


planning it. Out articles from Washington exposed 
this ‘plot before‘ ‘it ‘ became ‘ public or We told: 
illed the beans. 


how’ General Omar’ Bradley had sp 


WHAT WE WARNED then is in the headlines 
now. 
The warmakers are hell-bent ‘to explode World 
War III on us. And we haxe explained that they 
do so in the interests of the Big Corporations who 
seek to dominate the world. You'll find the proof 


-in these pages—this week as every week. 


No other paper has warned that the Dulles- 
Truman-Eisenhower plan is criminal, morally and 
politically. No other paper has warned that this 
policy is bound to wind up in defeat. | 

The war-weary ple ‘of Europe abhor it. 
The Germans po don’t want it. Only this 


, week a magazine poll there showed that 85 percent 
_ of the ‘West German people oppose the Wall Street 


schenie to rebuild what our sons and our allies died 


“by the millions to defeat.’ Only the ‘warmongers © - 


_ Hence the enormous value of newspapers like 
this. Hence you cannot afford to go a day without 
the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


You must not only read it yourself: but get your 


neighbor, your friend, your shopmate to read it. | 


* 


WE ARE in the midst of our annual campaign 
to keep this paper’s circulation at 60,000, and te get 
20,000 mail subscribers to it. | 

Have you subscribed? Have you gotten your 
friend, your neighbor to subscribe? 


We urge you -to do so at once, as your blow 


against allowing Hitler’s generals to get back into 
uniform for Wall Street to begin World War III: 


«1° A subscription to a newspaper for peace can help 
‘save’ your son from dying for'the gloty of John 


Foster Dulles’ snd his corporations’ dividends. 


_ And we wamed America’s people to be on guard. 


and their press want it. 
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Dulles Calls for More War 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—John Foster Dulles, sainctal assistant to the Secretary of State, in 
a major speech Friday sought t. drape a blanket over the cracks and fissures in President 
Truman's “bipartisan™ foreign policy resulting from the MacArthur defeats in Korea. The 


old international financial operator - 
and top Republican attempted! to 
minimize the crisis in U.S. military 
and poltical circles revealed by the 
speech of former President Herbert 
Hoover on Dec. 20. 

Dulles confessed, however, that 
there was “something wrong about 
the method” adopted by the U.S. 
in Korea. “We... do not want 
to be committed to a series of 
Koreas all around the globe,” he 
Said, in a prepared address to the 
American Association for the 
United Nations at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 

Although Dulles deplored the 
fact that his speech was _inter- 
preted as an answer to Hoover, he 
attacked Hoover's thesis that ‘the 
U. S. should send neither troops 
nor dollars to America’s west 
— satellites but concentrate 
exc lusively on buildjng hemi- 
spheric “defenses.” 

In an effort to reassure Wall 
' Street's stooges in London, Paris 
and Rome who had | been distressed 


by the Hoover speech, Dulles de- 
clared: 

“Any nation which at a moment 
of supreme danger sheds those of 
its allies who are most endangered 
. « » is scarcely in a position there- 
after to do much picking: and 
choosing for its own account.’ 


A moment later he implied that 
these gauleiters were in danger 
solely from their own people when 
he stressed the State Department's 
policy of creating “enough econom- 
ic and political vigor, enough mili- 
tary strength” for them to resist 
what he called “subversive meth- 
ods (and) trumped-up civil wars.’ 

On the other hand, Dulles went 
part of the way toward Hoover's 
position when he declared the | 
Atlantic pact did not commit the 
U. S. to the “land defense of any 
particular area.” 


“It did commit us to action, -_ 
action of our own choosing . 


“It is not necessary dies to 
spread our strength all around the 


-AGGRESSION BASES 


world in futile attempts to create 


everywhere a static defense, nor 
need we crawl back into our own 
a... 

Like Hoover and the Truman 
administration, he contended the 
U. S. must arm to the teeth, in- 
creasing its ground forces and es- 
pecially its air and naval strength. 
As a result of such power, he indi- 
cated, the U. S. could strike at the 
USSR whenever and wherever it 
chose. There was an even balder 
hint- of plans for preventive war 
against the USSR in his statement: 
that the weapons and tactics of 
>!the U. S. should be chosen with a 
view to mobility and the possibility 
of surprise attacks against the 
“enemy. 


“The places of assembly should 
be chosen, not as places to defend, 
but as places suitable for lauinching 
the means of destroying the forces 


of — Dulles said. 
Dulles preached the necessity of 
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has come to approach more nearly 
than the Communist world the 
ideal of production according to 
ability, and distribution according 
to need.” 


He followed this, however, with 
the complaint that “our own social 
changes may have gone so far as 
unduly to curtail incentive and 

-« reliance.” Personally he re- 


Ries 
ferred to public housing and other 
social welfare measures which he 
has traditionally opposed. 

Likewise in his paean to cap- 
italism he boasted that the U. S. ° 
together with Britain had elim- 
inated colonial imperialism and 


| that the U. S. had even granted 


poy Miia 


sacrifices by the American people, 
who must, he said, “forego some 
of our pleasures and put our eco- 
nomic machine into creating weap- 
ons on a mass production basis.” 


He boasted that “through grad- 
uated income taxes and estate 


taxes, and social security and pen- 
sion plans, our capitalist society 


“independence” to the Philippines. 
But almost immediately he added: 

“In some Cases political inde- 
pendence may have been given to 
peoples who are so inexperienced 
in the ways of self government 
that it will be hard for them to 
preserve their independence.” 

Throughout his speech, Dulles 
equated “western civilization” with 
capitalism, and communism and 
socialism with barbarians who 
seek to destroy “western civili- 
zation.” 


Private Bus Fares Hiked to 10 Cents | 


ALP Asks 
Dewey Halt 
Phone Boost 


The American Labor Party call- 
ed on Gov. Dewey Friday to issue 
an emergency order halting the 
- boost set by the Public Service 
Commission for next Saturday in 
phone coin box charges. The ALP 
asked for a “thorough investiga- 
tion” of the PSC, and recommend- 
ed that the legislature, which be- 
gins Wednesday, “provide for the 
eléction, instead of thee appoint- 

ment, of members of the commis- 
sion, which should protect the in- 
terests of consumers rather than 
function as the errand boy for util- 


| ity interests.” 


The proposal was in a letter by 
ALP state executive secretary Ar- 
thur Schultzer, and accompanied 
a 10-point program of legislative 
recommendations. 


Among the ALP proposals were: 
extension of rent control; $500 
million additional appropriation for 
low rent housing and penalties for 


housing discrimination due to race, 
color or creed; repeal of the Fein- 
berg Law; a halt to police killings 
and brutality against Negroes; 
memorialization of Congress for 
FEPC; repeal of the Condon.Wad. 
lin Law; salary increases for pub- 
lic workers; increase jobless aid 
benefits; increase state aid for wel- 
fare and home relief allowances; 
defeat any sales tax increase; lower 
voting age to 18; memorialize 
Congress to defeat Universal Mili-| 
tary Training proposals, 


Three million bus riders were slapped with fare increases by the Board of Estimate 


on Friday after a last-minute deal between the companies and the Transport Workers 


Union leader Michael J. Quill. 


Some 8,200 bus workers on 


11 private bus lines, two of 


which are subsidiaries to the New~ 
York Omnibus Co., were granted 
a wage increase. 

All 8,200 workers will get a 10- 
cent hourly increase, and 4,800 will 
get an additional 2% cents to cover 
wellfare and other demands. The 
3,400 workers on the bankrupt 
Third Ave. will not get the 242 


cents. 
The workers will vote on the 
wage settlement Wednesday and 


Thursday. 

The wage settlement averted a 
New Year’s ¥ve strike threatened 
by Quill. Comptroller Lazarus Jo- 
seph said that Quill, in a communi- 
cation to the Board Friday mom- 
ing, suggested the Board provide 
“relief” to the companies in order 


_ IWO Policyholders 
To See Dewey Jan. 


Delegations of men and women who hold insurance policies. of the International 
Workers Order will call Jan. 8 on Gov. Dewey and Superintendent of Insurance Alfred 


to pave the way for wage agree- proval of the fare rise even though 


ments. Up to that time, Quill had 
taken the position that the fare 
problem was unrelated to the 
union’s demands for a 88 cent 
wage and welfare package pro- 
gram. 

The Board of'Estimate’s New 
Year's resolution to the millions of 
daily bus riders is a 2-cent fare 
rise for all the private bus lines 
except for the Third Ave. Transit 
Co., which is now getting 10 cents. 


The Third Ave. line, however, re- 


ceived a bonanza in a franchise 
tax “relief” from 3 percent to 1 
percent. 


NEW ACTION IN JUNE 


The increased fare and reduced 
franchise tax resolution was to run 
from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951, 
when new subway fare hikes come 
up for action. 


The 10:cent wage increase for 
the 3,400 Third Ave. transit work- 
ers was agreed to by Quill. This 
was 24% cents less than the wage 
settlement reached on the ofher 


private lines after all-day confer- 
ences between union and company 
negotiators and city labor relation 
officials. 

The fare increases and wage 
rises affected the Queens-Nassau 
bus company, Steinway-Omnibus 


he felt that there was a “gun at 
my back.” He said that if “this 
was a vote for any permanent in- 
crease I would emphatically vote 


. >» >» 


no. 


He asserted that “this was a six- 
month trial period” and therefore 
he would support it. 


After Third Ave. counsel Wil- 
liam O'Shea rose to protest the ties 
maintained by the city on the 
franchise tax; Mayor Impellitteri 
said that a franchise. tax would 
have to be reduced by formal ac- 
tion within the next few months. 


& 


This indicated that the six-month . 


trial period was a smokescreen for 
& permanent fare increase. 


O’Shea insisted that the courts 


which maintain control over the - 


bankrupt Third Ave. line would 
not agree to any acceptance of 
the temporary franchise tax reduc- 
tion. He insisted that a saving. 
clause be eliminated entirely. 


_ Joseph, however, argued that 
this was the only legal way to do 
it at this time, and that the saving 
clause conformed to the legal 
amenities of the situation. _ 

The 12'4-cent and 10-cent Wage 
increase were not broken down-on 
the basis of wages and welfare. 


Boston Aims at 
Knick Win Streak 


The fast moving Knickerbockers, 


Corp., Queensboro Bridge Railway 
Co., Green’ Bus Lines, Triboro Bus 
Corp., Jamgica Bus Corp., Avenue 


J. Bohlinger in Albany to protest action by the Dewey administration aimed at liquidat- 


ing the organization’s insurance — 
business and taking possession of|Pa@rents whose soldier sons aré bu- 


rates. 


its assets. 

Announcement of the trek to 
Albany was made Friday by Her- 
man A. Seligson, acting secretary 
of the IWO Policyholders Protec- 
tive Committee, 9 E. 40th St. 

The visit of the policyholders to 
the state capital will take place on 
the same day that a hearing is 
scheduled in the State Supreme 
Court on Bohlinger’s application 
for an order to liquidate the 
IWO’s one hundred million dollar 
insurance enterprise, and take pos- 
session of assets totaling $7,000,- 

No precedent in law can be 
found, Seligson declared, and none 
exists for dissolution of a financially 


solvent insurance organization, 
which the IWO is conceded to be 
by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


GOL® STAR PARENTS 


Among those who will make up 
the Albany delegation, a spokes- 
man for, .the emer: com- 
tnittee, stated, will be fra Star 


av. , a -. 
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jried in IWO cemetery plots, elderly 


members of the order, war vet- 
erans, miners and other workers 
in the low-income group who rep- 
resent a_ cross-section of IWO 
membership. 

Announcing formation of the 
policyholders protective committee, 
Seligson declared resentment and 
opposition to the state nora 
ment’s liquidation proceeding is 
intense among the orders 162,000 
policyholders. Letters and’ phone 
calls are received daily from 
elderly persons who fear they 
never could replace their IWO in- 
surance, he said. 

Others hit by the State’s arbi- 
trary court action against the IWO 
are: 

® Bedridden patients who de- 
pend wholly upon IWO sick be- 
nefits. — 

© Laborers who cannot afford 
any but low-cost insurance offered 
by the order. 


°N egro people who have found 
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that only the IWO insures Negro 


“Then there are miners in the 
remote mining patches,” Seligson 
said, “accustomed to _ paying 
monthly premiums through their 
IWO lodge, who fear that any 
change-over to big insurance com- 
panies would cause many to lose 
their insurance. Policyholders who 
have reserved family burial plots 
are especially outraged by the 
proposal to dissolve the IWO.” 

Bohlinger obtained a court order 
a week before Christmas freezing 
IWO sickness and death ,benefit 
claims. IWO officials fedght this 
ban and were successful in lifting 
it, but not before $18,000 in 
claims had been delayed, causing 
distress for 660 sick persons and 
their families. 

The liquidation proceedings 
were denounced by officers of the 
IWO as “an attempt under cover 
lof redbaiting to confiscate illegally 
the property of policyholders and 
‘turn them over to the insurance 
monopolies.” 

The policyholders’ committee jis 
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fend white..persons at, the same 
care. : ' 
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B and East Broadway Bus Co., 
New York City Omnibus Corp., 
and their two subsidiaries, the 
Madison Ave. Coach Co. and 
Eighth Ave. Coach Co., and the 
Third Ave. Transit Co. The Fifth 
Ave. Coach Co. which now 
charges 12 cents a ride and is a 
subsidiary of the New York City 
Omnibus Corp. was not involved 
in the deal. 

Joseph said he was voting ap- 


with four in a row, including three 
over Philadelphia, tackle the Bos- 
ton Celtics at the Garden Satur- 
day afternoon. Boston was the last 
team to beat the Knicks at home. 
Among the stars on this first win- 
ning Boston court team are Chuck 
Cooper, Ed Macauley, Bob Cousy, 
a Boykoff and Sonny Hertz- 
berg. 


AUTHORS LEAGUE ASSAILS — 


CBS ‘LOYALTY 


OATH’ DECREE 


The council of the Authors League announced Friday it was 
awaiting a reply from the Columbia Broadcasting System to its 
charges that the radio network shouid be condemned for insisting 


en a “loyalty” statement from its employes. 


The league is headed 


by Oscar Hammerstein’ II, president, and John Hersey, novelist, 


vice-president. 
CBS has 


“loyalty” statement nak they,are not now or have not been mem- 


bers of “subversive, 
The CBS “loyalty, 
_as both “improper an 
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declared all its employes would be required to sign-a , 
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WASHINGTON.—Some government eccn- 
omists have privately expressed the opinion 
that by March Ist the cost of living index of 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 


have risen from 


five to nine index points. This means that those “on. 
the inside” have no confidence either in the volun- 


teer system of pnce control or in 


the etfectiveness 


of any further steps which the Truman Administra- 


tion is plann‘*ng 


But such a rise in the cost-of-living index would 
have even larger significance. Under the “escaiator 
clauses” in some jJabor management contracts, it 
would require a wage increase of from live io nine 
cents an hour. According to the economic theories 
popular in Administration and Big 
such_a wage increase would justify additional price 


boosts and lead to inflation. 


Business circles, 


For this reason the Truman Administration is 
working busily to find a scheme—not to hold prices 
in line—but to cheat the workers out of the wage 
increase guaranteed under their contract. 


* 


7 THE ATTITUDE of the Truman. government 


toward wage incresaes to meet the 
rising cost of living was pretty 


_ Clearly set forth in the testimony: 


before a Senate committee this 


~.. month by Dr. Alan Valentine, the 
_Economic Stailibzation Director. 


in labor contracts .,. . 


UPW Asks Unity Against 
Mayor's Wage-Cut Plans | 


by the municipal workers, would 


_ fare imereases and 


was learned, have suggested that 


the United Labor Committee which 
have been leading the struggles of 


_ At this hearing Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R-NY) said: “I would like 
to ask Dr. Valentine what he pro- 
poses to do with escalator clauses 
, « when it 
comes to a matter of wages.” 

Dr. Valentine: “That is a mat- 
ter of great concern to me and I 
have asked the new Wage Stabili- 
zation Board .. . if they would 
give their prayerful consideration 
to that and see if they could 
come through with a recommen- 
dation as to how that could be 
handled. .. . I think that is an 
important and difficult issue.” 

Ives: “You have no personal 
idea regarding it?” . 

Valentine: “I can savy only this, 
sir. If every worker,. if every in- 
dustry had an arrangement-which 
was equally escatorlike in its et- 
fect, it would be very difficult to 
control inflation at all, as I see it. 


_ \Of course,-each thing would work 


the other one up.” 

Ives: “You don't visualize then 
that under this act you have au- 
thority to put a stop to the es- 
calator effect?” | 

Valentine: “Yes I do visualize 
that we have the authority.” 

Ives: “But you wouldn’t want 
to exercise it; is that it?” 

Valentine: “I haven't said that, 
sir. The fact that I haven't exer- 
cised it-so far doesn’t mean I 
wouldn't de it.” 

oo oR 

BOILED DOWN to essentials. 
the Valentine testimony means that 
the Administration is “concerned” 
about escalator clauses because 


every one in the government knows 
that prices will rise drastically dur- 
ing the next 60 days. 

CIO president Philip Murray, 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and AFL president William Green 
also know this. But their “solu- 
tion” to the problem is to join 
with steel, auto and other manu- 
facturers in urging price increases 
for certain industrial commodities 
on the promise of management that 
some moderate wage increases will 
be secured for members of their 
unions. 

It is no secret here, for instance, 
that as a sop to Murray (as well 
as to the powerful U. S. Steel 
Corporation) the government de- 
layed the December Ist price or- 
der until after Big Steel had 
jumped steel prices six percént. 
‘Murray's reward was the ten per- 
cent boost in steel wages. 


But the steel workers and the 
American, people were cheated in 


|this deal because the price rise 


was sufficient to have given the 
workers double the raise they got. 
And that boost in steel prices will 


be the basis for later price in- 
creases in hundreds of industrial 
commodities, : 
; * 

REUTHER ATTEMPTED to 
do the same thing for the aiuto 
manufacturers but in this case the 
auto price boost was too crude 
and too arbitrary. The manufac- 
turers had to back down tem- 
porarily. But Dr. Valentine and 
his staff have two more months 
in which to figure out something 
to nlease the auto manufacturers. 

They also have two months to 
devise a plan which will prevent 


the auto workers from collecting 
the additional five to nine. cents 


. 


an hour which will be due them 
under their contract. It should 


be stressed here, however, that 


Valentine's task will not be easy. 
The automobile workers are not 
disposed to surrerider to the cor- 
porations that which is rightfully 
theirs. 

While Murray and his col- 
leagues have been busy at this 
maneuver they have had _ hun- 
dreds of imitators in the lower 
echelons of the right wing: labor 
movement. Lesser trade union of- 
ficials have been engaged in con- 
ferences with management. “You 
help us get a price increase in 
Washington and we will consider 
a wage increase for you, the 
bosses are telling the trade .union 
officials. In a great many. cases, 
according to reports, the trade 
union official falls for this line and 
contacts his Washington office or 
tte WSB urging a price increase 
‘for this or that industrialist. 


* 


TO CONCEAL this sleight of 


hand, Murray and Co. shout Joud- 
ly about the ineffectiveness of the 
Defense Production Act in con- 
trolling food prices. They say the 
act should be amended. They are, 
of course, on very sound ground 
when they criticize the act and 
ask for its amendment. But their 
noise about food prices is merely 
a cover for 
rising industrial prices. | 
Prices in the two fields are in- 
extricably linked. 
Under the act, the lower Jimit 


of agricultural prices is parity—| 


that is, the relationship between 
farm and industrial prices during 
a given period in the past. 


Thus, when 
rise, a similar rise in parity of 


By Michael Singer 


The contemplated $250 salary increase for 200,000 civil 


service workers, expected to 


pellitteri, will actually total up to a wage cut. The increase, 


be announced .by Mayor Im- 


less than half of that demanded 


be completely wiped out if the 3 
percent sales tax, subway and bus 
“streamlined” 
reorganization of city departments 
goes through. | 

Impellitteris special committee 
studying the salary issue, is re- 
ported ready to recommend the 


$250 raise. Comptroller Joseph 
and Budget Director Patterson, it 


such an increase will “ward off’. 
the growing pressure and unity 
among all sections of city-employes 
for a minimum $500 across-the- 
board boost. 

- The United Public: Workers and. 


the majority of municipal workers, 
last week wired Impellitteri for an 
immediate conference to discuss 
their demands. Thus far the Mayor 
has not acknowledged their wire 
and a report in City Hall has it that 
he intends, instead, to give credit 
to the CIO municipal group—with 
which he feuded during the cam- 
paign—for the raise. This is in line 
with maneuvers between City Hall 
and the right-wing CIO leadership 
for a rapport such as that which ex- 
isted in ex-Mayor O’Dwyers ré- 
gime. : 
* ‘ 
HOWEVER, increasing militant 


‘moods by rank and file workers’ in 
the CIO Municipal Employes er- 


|'UPW, is making it difficult for Im- 


pellitteri and the right-wing Jabor 
forces. 


In trying to pin the wage de- 


mands of the workers down to 10{ 


cents an hour instead ot the 25-cent 


demands by the transit employes, | 
and $250 annually instead of thet 
$600 for the bulk of city workers, | 
Impellitteri has rejected proposals| 


.AN READIED T 
UTTLE WAGE PA 


farm products follows automati- 
cally. The Murray-Reuther deals, 
therefore, play a part in the rise 
of food products, - 

Not that this is the whole story, 
of course. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act was written to guarantee 
profits and to channel production 
into armaments, not to control 
prices as such. The big process- 
ing companies had thei repre- 
sentatives on hand when the !eg- 
isletion was drafted. It is they 
not the farmers who get the 
benefits. | 

* 


IN THE ACT there occurs this 
language: “In establishing and 
maintaining ceilings on products 
resulting from the processing of 
agricultural commodities, includ- 
ing livestock, a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be’ allowed 
for such processing .,.. 


This is the language of the 


_ Taft-Wherry amendments: to the 


old OPA act. in 1946 — amend- 
ments which, though opposed by 


‘OPA, were adopted and destroy- 


ed the effectiveness of price con- 
trol. But “price control” in 1951 
starts with the Taft-Wherry prin- 
ciples of guaranteed super profits, 
and thus anticipates its own col- 


By Joseph North 


“For what?” she asked. 


It was the day the newspapers told of the 20-year-old ma- 
rine brought home from Korea without arms or legs. The Chel- 
sea mother talked about it bitterly. 


That appears to be the question which agitated most of 


lapse. 


Scdewalles_or NEW YORK 
Mothers, Vets Ask 
|Peaceful ‘Other 


Way 


~- 


their surrender to 


industrial prices: 


by the American Labor Party to re-} 


vise real estate estimates to the re- 
alistic valuations. 


Such a revision would bring in 
an additional $120,000,000 a year 


to the city treasury, sufficient tol 
pay the estimated $35,000,000 sal-; 


ary demands of the TWU. An in- 


crease in the business and use tax, 
reduction of the padded patronage 
payrolls and a continued realistic 
property valuation for 1951, would 


leave a vast surplus above the 


$250,000,000 cost of a $250 pay 


@ebtiis as. 
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eenization; reflected in picket lines 
expressions for unity with the 
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rise for 200,000 employes. 
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the New Yorkers whom the Worker polled this week. The house- 
wives, truck-drivers, students, shopkeepers, the plain people of 
the street, were asking questions. Why? . : 
You can get something of the way things go evgh through 
random interviews with some twenty-odd New Yorkers in vari- 
ous parts of Manhattan. There is a deeply sober air among the 
people and the consensus added up to this: . 
“There must be some way to settle things without another 


world war.” 
* 


THOSE INTERVIEWED, in the main, expressed the fol- 
lowing sentiment: “There’s right and wrong on both sides.” 
Therefore, they concluded, “negotiations should set things 
straight.” You sense a more urgent effort to grapple with the 
life-and-death questions of today. There is no doubt about it: 
peace is uppermost in everybody's mind. And most feel their 
share in the problem. 

Only one, a young office-worker, an ex-GI, said: “Who am 
I to say how it should be settled? The guys in the government 
know what’s going on. It’s up to them.” And he added: “TI sure 
hope théy settle it without war. I had my bellyful of it last time.” 

The others, in the majority, had very specific views on all 
aspects of war or peace. Only three believed the A-bomb should 
be dropped. A student, in from the University of Chicago for 
the holidays, said he believed that the key to “Russia's intentions 
is whether they will agree to atomic inspection.” Though he 
claimed to be a thoroughgoing student of foreign affairs he 
hadn't known that the Soviets had agreed to-rigid inspection by 
an international body. Nor had he known that they had proposed 
rapid, progressive slashes in all types of armaments. 

In fact, the press had hid those proposals from most. 

i THEY HAD ALL developed a respect for the fighting abil- 
ity of the Chimese and the North Koreans. Few had a good word 
to say about Syngman Rhee. ' 

Unfortunately, few knew much about the role of John 
Foster Dulles. The furriers to whom you talked did know. So 
did two Negro men: a janitor and a cigar-store keeper in Harlem. 
But to most, it was just a name. ee 

There is deep disquiet among them about Fresident Tru- 
man. Truth crops out in odd ways, and the shabby letter to the 
music-critic seems to have struck deep. They questioned the 
mental calibre of a President who could explode that way on so 
minor a matter. “Some President,” a housewife said on Twenty- 
seventh street near Eighth Avenue. “And he’s got our life in his 
hands.” Four expressed themselves similarly. 2 

Naturally there were some who repeated the Daily News 
editorials almost word for word. They were in a minority. These 
were the ones who blamed the Soviet Union for the whole 
business. | ; 

* 


YOU COME AWAY with the conclusion: if only they got 
the facts of the case. They were groping toward the truth, re- 
ceptive toward it, horrified at the thought that war could be: 
a solution to the world’s problems. None felt that World War III 
would leave much for the victor. 

In sum\you felt the people were thinking deeply, more so 
than any tite you can recall. They had grave doubts about 
those whom press trumpets as the founts of all political 
wisdom. They are skeptical about that. ae 

They see mto be coming to this conclusion: war or peace 
is up to those who will die on the battlefields and in the cities 
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Over America’s Homes 


~ AN IMPORTANT LETTER is on the desk 
of Philip Murray, CIO leader. 

It is a letter from Ben Gold, leader of the 
Furriers Union. 

Gold asks Murray to ) put aside all differ- 
ences of political or economic views. He asks 
him: to call an all-inclusive labor conference of 
AFL, CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods, Miners, etc. 

The aim of this labor conference would be 
to discuss ways and means for SAVING AMER- 
ICA’S PEACE and the peace of the world before 
it is too late. . 

Such a conference of trade union leaders, 
of working people, would sit down and look at 
the facts, without fear or favor. It would have 
one aim, and one aim only—to settle the world’s 
problems around a conference table rather than 
on blood-stained battlefields and in ruined cities. 

“You are in a rare position to render an his- 
toric service, Gold wrote to Marray. Everyone 
knows that there are differences among trade 
unionists regarding the world war danger. These 
differences are secondary to saving America's 
boys from the millions of far-away graves which 
another world war would bring. 7 

What will Philip Murray answer to this 


sincere plea from one trade unionist ‘to another, 
from one American: to another? We have no 


doubt what the answer would be if it depended | 


on the plain American fathers and mothers who 
make up the bulk of the trade unions. Or of the 
youth whose lives and future hagg in the bal- 


ance. 
= ® * ° 


‘THE HOMES OF AMERICA’S wage earn- 
ers face these two problems from here on: 

© The cost of living is going to soar within the next 
_ six months. The. phony “price controls” planned by the 
_- government will not stop this. In fact, they are not in- 
tended to stop this. They are planned to guarantee that 


it happens. Big Business will have F-.ndreds of loopholes 
through which to evade any curb on .neir profiteering. 


° Sons, fathers, brothers will face the prospect of 
draft, of “universal military service” or of shipment over- 
seas to join hands with the reviving Nagi army, the fascist 


Franco, etc. 
5 8 % 


THESE TWO WORRIES now hanging 
over the homes of America’s wage workers are 
connected. The war program is jacking up the 
_cost of living. The insane Korean adventure 
has given the profiteers the green light. The 
government s war contracts are slashing into the 
buying power of the consumers dollar. : 


We believe that the American worker will 
have to challenge the whole war policy i in Wash- 
ington if he is to protect his economic interests. 
But even where trade union members don't see 
eye to eye on the war, they see eye to eye on pro- 
tecting their WAGE ENVELOPE. They should 
talk things over. They should figure out hen to 
unite all unions for wage protection, for keep- 
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CHARLES E. WILSON, 
president of J. P. Morgan’s bil- 
lion dollar General Electric Co., 
will direct the wage freezing, 
work-week lengthening and war 
profiteering program of _ the 
Government as head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. 
Wilson’s G.E. makes guns, mili- 
tary electrical equipment and 
atom bombs and fought trade 
unions many years. 


GEN. ‘LUCIUS 
Wilson’s assistant, pardoned Ilse 
Koch, the Beast' of Buchenwald, 
and freed many other Nazi kill- 
ers, while head of the American 
Military Government in Ger- 
many. He is chairman of the 
$200,000,000 Continental Can 
Cq. and director of the New- 
mont Mining Corp., which ex- 
ploits thousands of African 
copper miners. 


D. CLAY, SIDNEY J. WEINBERG, an- 
other Wilson aide, has been 
raising milk and butter prices 
for 27 years as a dairy, trust 
leader. He helped found ‘the 
$323,000,000 National Dairy 
Products Co. in 1923 as a part- 
ner of the investment banking 
house of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
a director of the Morgans’ Gen- 
eral Electric and. the B. F. 


Goodrich rubber company. 


Workers Can Block 


Wace Freeze Plans 


By George Morris 


The administration’s wage freeze formula was 
still being worked out as the “stabilizers” still 
probed for a soft spot in labor. 


This was indicated when the - Stabilization 
Board was confronted with the problem of 
freezing wages as it had done on prices in the auto- 
mobile industry. Instead of coming into conflict 
with the industry’ s workers, the Board ruled that 
the freeze is in effect only. until March 1, 1951. 


No major wage issue is due in the auto in- 
dustry in the two months. The quarterly pay- 
ment on the basis of the cost-of-living escalator 
clause in the contract is not due until that time. 
Neither is the annual four-cent per hour raise 
provided in the five-year contracts of the industry, 
due until March 1. The decision of the board, 
in effect, amounts to taking two months to explore 
the problem of a wage freeze formula. 


* 


THIS MEANS FIRST, tha. the escalator 
clauses are under question and are being chal- 
lenged within the government’s stabilization ma- 
chinery. Secondly, it means that the stabilizers 
are cognizant of resistance to a- freeze in the 
ranks of the workers and are cautious of a head- 


on clash. Thirdly, the freeze issue is not yet de- 
cided and could be influenced by the sort of -at- 
titude shown on it by the rank and file in the 
shops and local unions. 

Thus far wage freeze action was taken only in 
the automobile industry. The move had the ap- 
proval of Walter Reuther who says he is con- 
fident the board will approve the escalators pro- 
vided in the auto contracts by March 1. 

Nine labor leaders representing all major sec- 
tors of the labor movement but the United Mine 
Workers and left-led unions, handed the White 
House a_ pre-Christmas capitulation to a wage 
freeze. Their statement was not conditional, but 
carried a request that existing contract terms like 
the UAW’'s escalators, and corrections on ineq- 
uities and inequalities in wage standards or sub- 
standards, should be permited. They also wanted 
permission for wage deals based on higher pro- 


ductivity. 
* 


IN EFFECT the top labor leaders asked for 
a revival of the notorious “Little Steel Formula” 
of World War II days. But they did not even 
ask for the 16 percent raise limit which that 
formula provided along with adjustments on a 
number ot grounds. 


_ 


Cetters kom mine, actory ano ield 


Auto Workers Discuss A- Bomb 


; Los Angeles 
Editor: 

The recent statement by Tru- 
man about using the A-bomb in 
China has caused a lot of discus- 
sion in our shop. Here are some 
examples. 


A woman office worker: “That 
atom-bomb won't solve anything, 
the only way to end all wars is 
to take the profit out of. it.” 


Another office worker in reply: 
“That's “right, you can't tell me 
we couldn't have peace if they 
really wanted it—someone must 
be making plenty out of this Ko- 
rean war. 


A young worker:. “Gosh, this is 


serious, don’t they realize this is 
a two-way ‘street—we might get 
bombed too and I have a family 
—what will happen to them?” 


A Negro worker: “They will 
call me a Commtmist for saying 
this, but by God this world is big 
enough for all the people to live 
in it in peace. I've got some kids 
at home and I want. them to grow 
up. 

A Foreman (in reply to a state- 
ment about the effect of the Voice 
of America broadcasts): . “Well, 


when you get right down to it, 
those people in Russia are work- 


ling for a living just like we are 


and they are right from they’re 


point of view as we are from ours 
and propaganda wont change 
their minds.” 

These expressions ‘indicate that 
the average worker in the shop 
is not being stampeded into sup- 
port for an atomic war ard are 
doing some serious thinking about 
the whole thing. 

(Editor's Note: That’s why Tru- 
man’s Emergency Proclaiu...ion, 
fella, to get the workers to quit 
thinking and just fall in line with 
the Bosses and the Generals—or 
else! We don’t think it will do the 
job, either.) | 

(From the Spotlight, issued by 


Communist Auto Workers, Los 
Angeles). if 


GREAT STONE CHASE 
BAFFLES SCOTLAND YARD 


LONDON.-—Scotland Yard am-|tions because of darkness Friday 


| phibious experts, dragging the 


‘Serpentine Pond for .the missing} a 
“Stone of ‘Scone, ————— rar 


ite Deity yo | Des 


night after retrieving @ rusty safe, 
a baby carriage, some di 
— one, 


eat W@) Se o8s oi 


| 


sortment of rocks. 

But they grappled, with the aid 
of a special railroad crane, a big 
stone which they hoped—though 
dimly—might be the historic stone 
which was stolen from under the 


arded|Toyal. coronation chair in -West- 


tin cans:.and:an as- 


Pacpuegyy) 


minsten ey: Christmas: moming- 


gestae? oat" 
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Williamson | 


~* (Continued from Page 1) 
dolph Burgess, National City 
Bank chairman who had said: 
“In the early days of World 
War II, guns could be added to 
butter. We could have them 
both at the same time. Today 
» . « we Shall have to substi- 
tute arms production for other 
kinds of production’.’ i 3 

The orders resulting from the 
President’s emergency declara- 

‘tion, Williamson declared, will 

be used to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the union shop steward 
system, increase the attacks upon 
the Negro people and further 
whip up hysteria against all pro- 
gressives, fighters for peace, and 
above all—the Communists. 

“The key to activizing the 
maximum number of workers to 
defend their interests and halt 
world war,” he said, “is through 
the proper forms of united labor 
action.” 


COMMON INTEREST 


__ He stre.sed that the axe would 
fall on all catagories of the worl:- 
ingclass .alike, hence all should be 
prepared to work together in com- 
mon defense of their interests. He 
cited the Railroad Switchmen’s 
strike’an an illustration of how far 
the effort will go to destroy un- 
ionism. “These were skilled work-|flight labor leaders have jumped 
ers and conservative,” he pointed|on the bandwagon for war. He 
out. “Unfortunately there are no warned the trade union movement 


were denounced by Truman who 
remained silent about the operat- 
ors. Rank and file leaders were 
hauled before the court for con- 
tempt. And David Lawrence, ia- 
fluential mouthpiece for Big 
Business, wrote: “Do the persons 
who... stopped the train service 
. « « now go scot free?” Lawrence 
demanded the Department of 
Justice ask for the indictment of 
“the guilty parties.” 

\Yet desp’te the counsc! of labor 
misleaders and the threat of dras- 
tic penalties by the Government, 


file will move to defend their 
interests. He said the delegates 
“must never lose sight of the fact 
that railroad switchmen, conserva- 
tive and relatively well-paid, and 
without left forces among them, 
d: nonstrated their determination 
to strike for their demands at this 
moment. Similar action, he point- 
ed out, was taken by the “arch- 
conservative telephone workers, re- 
cently out of a company union.” 
He spoke of the growing num- 
ber of stoppages in departments 
and mills of the steel industry, and 
urged the delegates to “keep their 
eyes on the coal miners, when their 
contract terminates in April.” 


MISLEADERS 


These actions, he added, take 
place despite the fact that top- 


‘left leaders among them,” yet they; 
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against the bourgeois reformist and 
social-democratic labor _ leaders, 
like William Green of the AFL, 
and Philip Murray and Walter 
Reuther of the CIO. 


_ Green, he said, “pledged full 
support to all aspects of the Emer- 
gency Proclamation, including its 
‘no-strike’ feature.” Murray and 
Reuther did likewise, except that 
they complained they could do 
the job of selling Wall Street's 
war for world domination better. 
He said David Dubinsky was “the 
most brazen of all these social- 
democratic labor leaders,” and told 


Williamson declared, the rank-and-|how Dubinsky had attacked a num- 


ber of New. York locals because 
‘they passed resolutions demanding 
the denazification of Germany or 
support of Israel, without “taking 
into account the general framework 
lof American foreign policy.” 


Despite the Dubinsky, Reuther 
and Murray influences, a change is 
taking place in the thinking of the 
workers on the issue of peace or 
war, Williamson said. It is not yet 
a “fundamental change”; that will 
depend “on our ability to influence 
decisive sections of workers,” he 
said. 

He cited the flood of resolutions, 
wires and discussions in hundreds 
of shops after Truman’s announce- 
ment in November that he was 
ready to drop the A-bomb. 


UNITED LABOR ACTION 


He stressed the decisive import- 
ance of united labor action. He 
called for it “on a shop and local 
union level, and to extend it from 
there to a city or national level.” 
On a shop level, he said, it is the 
simplest act of all or a majority of 
workers agreeing on a single issue 
or demand, while they all recog- 
nize and agree they disagree on 
many other things.” Gradually, he 
pointed out, “there will be more 
single issues on which they have 
agreement and the single issues 
will unite into a program.” He 
cited numerous instances ‘to rivet 
his point. 

Williamson urged, as decisive, 
work among the AFL and CIO 
trade unions—as well as among the 
Left-led trade unions. He broached 
a. series of proposals for the del- 
egates consideration which in- 
cluded—restoration of the tradi- 
tional militancy of American trade- 
unionism as last seen on a national 
scale in the 1936-38 days; the en- 
forcement and winning of workers’ 
demands by the organized strength 
and right to strike of the workers; 
a challenge to government-approv- 
ed unionism and Taft-Hartley en- 
gineered NLRB elections; the 
abolition of company security 
clauses in contracts and no long- 
term contracts. 

“Let the trade-union leaders de- 
pend on the rank and file and not 
on government boards and Big 
Trust politicians,” he declared. He 
called for increased wages, and 
constant improvement of the living 
stanards of all workers; a curb to 
inflation; the 30-hour week as the 
next immediate goal of American 
trade unionists. 

He stressed Negro and \ white 
unity, the full equality of all ‘rights 
of ‘the Negro workers in industry 
and trade unions; leadership by 
labor-of the struggle for full rights 
of the Negro people in community 
and government. 

He called for a third party spon- 
sored by the labor movement and 
for labor candidates outside the 


os : 
Winston 
(Continued from Page 1) 
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spiracy. | : : 

“The law,” he said, “defines a 
conspiracy as an agreement to act 
together—in other words, to organ- 
ize for joint action. That we believe 
in and practice organization we do 
not deny. Our Party is the organ- 
ized detachment of the working 
class. The big lesson of the Foley 
Square trial'is that American im- 
perialism seeks to behead the 
working class by destroying its or- 
ganized vanguard—the Communist 
Party.” | 

Noting that to Wall Street it is 
a “crime” for workers to organize 
at all, Winston asserted that “i 


in 
this period, when the central issue 
is war or peace, the American im- 
perialists regard the organization 
of an_ effective- people's peace 
movement as the most dangerous 
of all ‘crimes’.” 

“The core of the _ charges 
brought against our Party is there- 
fore simply this: that, being our- 
selves an organizer of*a new type, 
we are in a position to bring into 
being and lead a broad organized; 
and powerful mass movement to 
curb and defeat the war drive of 
the Wall Street bipartisans.” 


Pointing out that the term 
“conspiracy has been used to giye 
ilaw impression of a secretive, small 
group of people, Winston said that 
at the time of the Foley Square 
trial “the organized peace move- 


ment was indeed rather small in 


number.” 
MOVEMENT BROADENS 


“But since that time—and in par- 
ticular in the past few weeks— 
something new has happened. The 
peace movement has grown by 
leaps and bounds—and the unor- 
ganized peace sentiment among all 
sections of the population even 
more.” 

Winston blasted the “false and 
slanderous charge that we Com- 
munist are ‘foreign agents. ” “We 
Communists are ‘agents’ only of the 
American working class and peo- 
ple, whose immediate and funda- 
mental interests we serve. Our 
internationalism is working class 
internationalism, the international- 
ism that unites in common cause 
peoples of all lands, creeds and 
colors who yearn and work for 
world peace. It has nothing in 
common with the ‘internationalism | 
of the trusts. om 

“It has nothing in common with 
theinternationalization of the 
trusts and cartels, whose foreign 
agents are scurrying all over the 
globe, committing crimes of espio- 
nage and sabotage, and openly 
striving to organize putsches and 
counter-revolutionary uprisings.” 


FEAR TRUTH ) 


As for the Wall Street charge 
that Communists train people for 
“sabotage.” Winston declared, “the 
employers are not afraid that we 
Communists will put sand in the 
gears of their machinery. They are 
afraid we will put ideas in the 
heads of the workers in the basic 


ranks of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. gor 

He concluded with a call for 
“united labex action rooted in shops 
and local unions, and for solidarity 


support in all: strikes.” 
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Duke ef Iron, Elizabeth Knight (from 2:30 a.m.) 


Veterans of the Lincoln Brigade 
present 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


CABARET AND DANCE 


‘Dancing to ALLAN KIMMEL & His Band 
from 10 p.m. till Z a.m. 


industries,” that “we are going to 
explode the myth that the-develop- 
ing war economy can bring any- 
thing but more hardship, worse 
misery, to the masses of the Amer- 
ican people,” that “we are going 
to master the know-how of organiz- 
ing the workers in the basic in- ~ 
dustries, of winning them to the 
struggle for peace.” 

“That is why,” he went on, “we 
find ourselves. up against all these 
new efforts to drive our Party out 
of industry, out of the shops, out 
of the trade unions. That is why 
our industrial concentration policy 
is now the center of such vicious 
employer and government attack.” 

But that is also why, Winston de- 
clared, “90 percent” of the Party's 
work must be devoted to work 
among the workers in the basic in- - 
dustries: 


He proposed a whole series of 
measures to ensure the carrying out 
of this proposal, examining self- 
critically some of the past weak- 
nesses in this respect and putting | 
forward proposals to correct them 
in the shortest possible time. 


From the attention and ap- 
plause given by the delegates te 
the report, it was clear that the 
convention would devote major 
effort to this prime organizational 
task of rooting the Communist 
Party among the basic workers of 
the country, recognizing that it is 
the historic mission of the working 
class to lead the nation to peace, 


democracy and socialism. 
+ 
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WHI S UT 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


“THE NEW GULLIVER” the bitjn 
viet satire on royalty, munition-makers, 
etc., adapted from Jonathan Swift's ‘“Gul- 
livers’ Travels,” will be presented this 
Saturday night in a special holiday at- 
traction at 77 Fifth Ave. (off 15 St.). As 


g So- 


an added feature, Cnariie Chaplin in two 
of his best loved comedies will be shown. 
There will be two showings, 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m. Socialize and refresh in the Art Room. . 
Contribution 83c plus tax. Ausp.: Midtown 
Film Circle. 
SATURDAY ‘NIGHT Film Club greet the 
New Year with a great French comedy, 
“Carnival in Flanders.’’ 111 West 88th St. 
Three showings beginning .8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission to membders $1. Social all evening. 
EVERYBODY’S DOING IT! Doing what? 
Rushing to our-New Years’ Eve Ball! You 
come too! Surprise entertainment. Surprise 
guests, including some campus villians and 
Joe 1951. Where? Intercollegiate LYL Cen- 
ter, 107 West 100th st. A million bucks 
worth of fun for only $1. 


Brooklyn 


BRIGHTON CENTER celebrates New 
Year’s Eve at 3200 Coney Island Ave. 
Muscius Dance Orchestra, Buffet supper. — 
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Fer the Daily Worker: 
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Robeson Sees Bright Future 


For New Paper 


— (Continued from Page — 
Fourth, ' Freedom regards the Ne- 
gro »ple'’s struggles in the South 
ecisive for the entire future, 
ne only of the Negro ‘liberation 
movement, but of the entire coun- 
try; except for Negro papers lo- 
cated in the South, most Negro 
national papers minimize the im- 
portance of developments there. 


The fifth special feature of 
Freedom is its fight for peace, and 
its sixth feature an emphasis‘ on 
the need for solidarity between 
the Negro people and the colonia] 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 


I asked Robeson if he agreed 
with Freedom's entire program. 
“Absolutely!” he answered. “I 
would say that my own writing 
- for Freedom, and I think the rest 
of the paper as well, will be di- 
rected primarily to the Negro peo- 
ple in. the. South and to Negro 


‘Freedom’ 


I want to try to explain to them 
how they must join with my peo- 


ple, fight for my people and along-| 


side my people, in order to save 
themsevles. I'm going to fight for 
the trade union rights and the 
liberties of white workers, especial- 
ly those of the South.” 

This is the eredo of the new 
newspaper which was launched 
last November on a_ shoestring 
and the determination of a few 


men to give the Negro people a 
fighting voice in these days of so 
much equivocation and surrender. 
This alone, though it has published 
but two issues, establishes it as a 
foremost organ of the Negro lib- 
eration movement. 


SPEAK OUT 


Davis 


(Continued from Page 1) - 

the Negro people.” 

_ Davis listed other expressions of 
this contradiction to show that the 
contribution the Negro workers 
and masses are making to the strug- 
gle for peace comes not from “just 
another section of the country’s 
population,» but from “a people 
whose right to self-determination 
and nationhood in the Black Belt 
where they are a majority, is de- 
nied .by the very imperialism 
which -is so-called ‘liberating’ a.-. 
other colored nation from so-called 
‘Communist tyranny.” 

“We must expose this pious 
fraud,” Davis declared, “and find. 
a way of expressing to the world, 
in keeping with the present period, 
the demand that the Wall Street 
‘liberators free the Negro nation 


imprisoned on the American main-. 


land. 
“It is the profound duty of the 


advanced and —dominant white 


trade unionists and peace forces— 


‘in the desperate self-interest of 


thwarting anether world war—to 
support the national liberation 
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Negro women are virtually driven 


pe of industry. | 


“There is a $28,000 Negro gen- 
eral sessions judge in New York, 
but the Negro Black Belt share- 
croppers do net make enough to 
live en, and never get out of debt.” 

Davis called for a heightening 
of the struggle against white chau- 
vinism to make it a “mass sirug- 
gle,” a sharpened fight on Negro 
bouregois nationalism, and an end 
to “phrase-mongering” about es- 
tablishing working class leadership 
of the Negro liberation movement. 
‘by deeds to build the organizations 
and organs of Negro workers. 
| JACKSON’S REPORT 

Jackson, citing statistical evi- 
dence, showed the impact of Wall 
Street’s war mobilization program 
on the South, and especially on the 
Negro nation in the South. He 
said this program -will result im- 
mediately in mass layoffs and un- 
employment, in ¢ “.aoratorium” on) 
so-called “Fair Deal reforms,” in 
the reversal of the present slight 
trends toward diversification of' 
crops and mechanization of agri- 
cultural production, in an inten- 
sification of billionaire boss-terror 
and landlord terror, a 
the 


‘of Charles Wilson, 


and in aly 


racial ‘aie! of the working class.” 
Jackson said the appointment 
“president of 
the jimcrow General Electric em- 
pire,” as mobilization director, and 


of “the notorios Negrophile Dix- 


iecrat ex-Governor of Florida *4il- 
lard Caldwell as czar of “civilian 


idefense apparatus, meant that the- 
present jimcrow job status of Ne- 


gro workers would be _ frozen, 
while terror against Negroes would 


be intensified. 


e predicted the southern white 
workers and the Negro people 
would be moved by necessity to 
advance the struggle for peace. He 
attacked the view that the South- 
ern masses are hopelessly reaction- 


ary, and must be “liberated” by the . - 


working class and progressive vic- 
tory in the North and West. The 
developing struggles in the South 
said, are, on the contrary, “an 
| indispensable prerequisite for in- 
suring the victory of the working 
class and the American nation over‘ 
the menacing challenge of the 
ruling class forces of war and fas- 
cism.” 


7 4 
members of the American working P FACE : 
class in particular. ; | 


“And there’s one more thing ] 
hope to do,” he added. “I want! 
to speak to the white workers, ¢ 
especially to those in the South. '. 


FORMER U.S. AIDE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
has ne the imaginations of Asia, in some of whose national] 
communities, notably in China, its roots go down deep in the accum- 
ulative human experience of centuries . . 
“We cannot by force eradicate iccenions from this planet.” 

~ Speaking for the peaceful co-existence ef capitalist and socialist 
societies, which the leaders of the Soviet Unien have consistently 
declared to be possible, Marvin eontinued: 

“We have got-to live. with it to recognize its proved validity in 
other national communities and devise some modus Vivendi, founded 
on the Golden Rule, no matter what the cost to us as measured in 
terms of exploitation, commercial profit and domination of geographi- 
cal and human areas far outside our national boundaries.” | 

: The alternative, he warned, is chaos. 

“Somebedy, no matter how painful the process,” he said, “has 
got to think. National leadership must stop proclaiming and piling 
up the phraseology of recrimination, apprehension and emotional 

- reactions to other wars. For this will be no war. It is ultimate an- 
nihilation, disintegration, that both sides face today.” 


consequent sharpening of 
struggles of the souththern people, 
and first of all, the Negro people, 
for their economic, political and ' 
social rights. 

“The _Present period,” said 
Jackson, “presents the historic op-; 
portunity and necessity for the! 
progressive forces in the labor | 
movement to compose a coopera- 
tive pool of finances and person- 
jnel and undertake at once an or- 
ganizing campaign in agreed- “upon 
areas in the South.” 
7"1INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 


The textile industry, centered 
in the Carolinas and employing 
|40 percent of all the workers in 
the nine southeastern states, em- 
| ploys no Negro workers on pro- | 
duction,” Jackson said, “Fespite 


the fact that over one-third of the 
Carolinas’ population are Negroes. 
iThe fight against the exclusion of 
Negroes from the textile industry, 
ican be won in 1951, and would 
be a signal eontribution to the: 
struggle fer the so-called “inter- 
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® Full Social Staff . 

@ Allan Tresser’s Dance Orchestra 

® Les Pines — Jack Foner —Ruth Popeski 
© All Winter Sports — Comfortable Rooms 
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Make Reservations Now 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WAtkins 4-6600 or White Lake, N. Y. 350 


struggles of the Negro people, 
which are objectively anti-i re 
rialist, even though they are neit 
consciously anti-imperialist _ nor 
consciously anti-war. All-out sup- 
port. and participation in these 
movements is the first pre-condi- 
tion for helping them to beeeme 
consciously anti-war and conscieus- 
ly anti-monopoly. . 

POINT 3 

“As point 3°of the historic Sec- 
ond World Peace Congress appeal 
to: the UN declared, race discrim- 
ination is itself a ‘threat to peace. 
And we should fpouplarize this | 
Point 3 as a challenge to Truman's 
Point 4. 

“Assistance needs to be given 
to establishment and strengthen- 
ing ‘of peace and freedom com- 
mittees among th Negro people, 
based upon their unique urban 
and Black Belt existence.’ 

Davis said economic issues are 
“basic” to the struggle for Ne-: 
gro rights “and will remain so, 
yet this is the weakest front of 
the struggle for Negro }:beration.” 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
—WORKER 


“Superb bits of acting.”—CUMPASS 
*“‘Adult—fine and moving performances. 
A time for special rejoicing.””>—POST 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 


Maxwell GLANVILLE, Milrey INGRAM, 
Heward WIERUM, Lieyd RICHARDS, Greg 
HUNTER, Ruth ATTAWAY, Lee NEMETZ 
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APARTMENT WANTED STATION WAGON FOR HIRE 


'NBGRO urgently needs Apartment, 2-3-4|STATION WAGON express, prompt 
reoms. Manhattan. Al 4-7954 Ext 39. sonable, anywhere. Days; PL 7 
Box 170, Daily Worker. Eves.: UL. 2-2485. 


ROOM FOR RENT | TRAVEL 


BEAUTIFUL light room facing front. Pri-; COUPLE with 1950 Plymouth going. to 
vate entrance. All improvements, 91 Mexico January 13th; two persons 
Becend Ave., NYC. Apt. 3. begs ps share expenses. Must drive. Box 

» Dail rker. 
FOR SALE cul ee 


taaatiamaen TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ELECTRIC HEATER. Fan forced—rated |ALL JOBS moving, storage, all proie-{s, ~ 
i “best buy” by Independent Consumer Re- closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
search Oren. Reg. $11.9, spec. $7.95.| JE 6-8000, day-night. 
Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. 8 
JIMMTE’ pickup, trucking pezvice. small 
(13th és 14th). GR 35-7819. jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
- SERVICES , lable. T UN N 4-7707. | 


(Auto Repair) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS : 
WORK done on al} cars,~ including body 
and fender jobs by experts. Reasonable. 
Tires, tubes, batteries. Discount to DW 
readers. 140 West End Avenue (66th St.) 
TR 7-254. | 
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PAINTING 


PAINT NOW. Interior custom painting. 
Bring the celerful beauty of @ garden 
into your home. Apply by penny post-. 
card; K. Konstans, 149 West l4th St., 
NYC II. 


: | é _ {Judge .Hastie, he said, “has a 
! $15,000 job, ‘but Negro workers: 
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MOLFENS | i. but the airplane factories in Long 
'o Rid You UNITY OPTICAL CO. }ilsland will not hire Negroes. 
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Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP f- Upholstery) 


: SOFA Tewebbed, Telined, springs retied in 
Optometrist; : 
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LiU Bench Answers Two 


Racist ‘Fans’ at Garden 


on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 
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Once Over Lightly on 1950 


1950 IS GOING, going, gone and the custom demands a_re- 
view of the sports year. So here we go on some of the highlights, 
taking liberties with chronological order. : 

Ohio State bumped off California in the Rose Bowl to main- 
tain midwest superiority over the sunshine lads, and that’s really 
starting with the beginning, January Ist, to-be exact. California's 
crunching team to make amends over Michigan Monday, especially 
if there’s a little Pasadena dew in the air. 

Real murder for the ‘kiddies right in their own living rooms as 
Laverne Roach of Texas was bludgeoned into unconsciousness at 
the St. Nicks and died the next day. A year and a half before this 


, fight, young Roach, in a brutal mismatch, had been knocked down > 


by Marcel Cerdan SEVEN TIMES, four times in one round, and had 
to quit boxing for the year and a half. He never should have been 
permitted to resume, and now he was reeling around the ring, taking 
a terrific beating, until finally felled, crashing his head on the hard 
ring floor under the thin canvas. Foam rubber is too expensive. 
“Boxing” is called a sport. 


CCNY, A PRETTY. good ballclub composed of typical New 
York high school graduates, rated small chance against the nation’s 
best, catches fire and whips through the Invitation Tourney beating 
San Francisco, sending the state of Kentucky into mourning with a 


crushing thirty-point whipping, downing Duquesne and Bradley. 


Goes right into the NCAA and. makes history by winning that one, 
too, beating Ohio State, North Carolina State and Bradley again... 
Baseball season opens with Dodgers and Red Sox big favorites for 
pennant. Ha! Ha! _ .- } 


THE HEARST PRESS tries to break up a Daily Worker basket- 
ball show for the night of May Ist, scaring out college stars who had 
agreed to play andchortling that we couldn’t get two teams together 
any more. The famed Easterwood Club of Baltimore, Maryland's 
first inter-racial team, two-time amateur league champions of the 
state, volunteer to come up and play, beats a picked New York.team 
of trade union stars in a great game before a big crowd in a demon- 
stration that Hearst doesn't run the country... . 


RED SOX OFF to another lousy start. Ted cing = 
his elbow in the Allstar game, Red Sox start comeback drive. Shotton 
manhandles Dodger pitching staff. Yanks blast their way home first 
in American League on great pitching, inspired play of Phil Rizzuto, 
ever dangerous DiMaggio, Detroit fading after holding up nicely 
most of the year. In the National, Phils break into clear, lead by 
nine games with month to go, Dodger’s inherent class comes through 
belatedly, they close gap as resurgent Giants help them out by 
walloping shaky Phils. Last series of season Dodgers need to sweep 
Phils to tie for pennant. -Win first two, winning run is rubbed out at 
home plate in 9th in season’s last game on Ashburn’s great throw. 
Dick Sisler hits a home run with two on in the 10th. That’s all, 


a Phils easy for Yanks in four straight. Rizzuto and Konstanty a 
pair of clear choices for Most Valuable . . . .Baseball attendance 
down 16 percent as the buck tightens up all over. First signs of the 


draft hitting the big leagues as the Yanks’ Ed Ford goes in, followed. 


by the Browns’ Kokos and 


7 


. d many other stars . . . Clubs hang onto 
vets, 1951 picture uncertain. | 
3 AUSSIES UPSET U. S. team in tennis as Ted Shroeder fades, 
first time since 1939 Davis Cup leaves here. Althea Gibson becomes 
first Negro player in National Open, comes within a game. of up- 
setting Louise Brough, ranked third, then is completely and pointedly 
ignored by jimcrow Lawn Tennies Association in its list of twenty 
‘best women players, to show that the fight is far from over for demc- 
racy in this blueblood sport . . . Burt Shotton gets the gate, Charley 
Dressen named. Figures show Dodgers tops in batting, fielding, base 
running and what not... .Sam Jethroe, Boston Braves’ first Negro 
player; wins National League Rookie of Year award, Walt Dropo is 


_, American League’s. In spring, Joe Williams of Scripps Howard has 
sneered that Jethroe is a bust. 


IN TRACK WORLD, Soviet Union sends a sixteen-man and 
woman team to the annual European Olympics at Brussels, wins out 
in surprising show of strength, re-iterates its notion of coming into 
1952 Olympics at Helsinki. Strong in winter sports, swimming and 
other things not on Brussels program, track and field showing makes 
them first real threat to give Americans a run for their money.... 
Branch Rickey is suddenly and surprisingly nudged out of Brooklyn, 
winds up at Pittsburgh. Warns not to expect miracles, a good idea 
with the Pirate roster what it is . . . Giants gain favor for 1951 buying 
package from Oakland including two more Negro stars, catcher 
Noble and infielder Wilson . . . . Oklahoma finishes college football 
_ Season rated tops. Army, whose coach Blaik makes jackass of self 
in mag article saying pros couldn’t beat good college teams, comes 
cropper in seasons finale with Navy. Notre Dame goes down with 
thud, losing to Purdue, Indiana, ‘Michigan State, USC . . . Ohig 
State coach Fesler quits and in rate burst of honesty gives glimpse 
of commercial pressure. on game, saying all people care about is 


whether you win, not what you do for the boys, and the pressure is 
too much to stand. om 


JOE LOUIS “comes back” to make his tax money, takes the 
_inevitable beating by younger, underrated Ezzard Charles, a real 
champ. _ Thirty-six-year-old Louis, just a shell of old self, being 
| pushed into more bouts . . .Chicago White Sox, under heavy pressure 
In campaign started by DuSable: Edition of Worker, finally sign 
Negro players for development on farm teams . . . Boston Red Sox 
get much. sought pitchers Scarborough and -Wight from Chisox, 
passing along plenty of dough with Dobson, Zarilla and Littlefield, 
though of course denying it to make it look better. Immediately 


— says they SURELY can’t miss now! Haven't we heard that 
erore! | as 


Another horrible ring death as Al West is allowed 
after complaining of 


murder, “accidental.” 


Cleveland Browns, licked twice by the Giants, beat them in the 
payoff playoff, then take inspired Los Angeles Rams in most exciting 


game in football history to win championship and h 
the best all these years. — ha Meee ose —s | WERE 


And here: we are. 


to fight on 
pain and double vision. Official verdict for 
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Soe peaceful world! Build the circulation of the only paper in the land 


ts for peace and progress every day in the year! 


., HAPPY NEW. YEAR May there be much more’ sports in a 
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A couple of Negro baiting 
“fans” seated near the LIU 
bench during the LIU-Western 
Kentucky game got their answer 
from. the aroused coaches and 
substitutes of the Brooklyn 
team... : 

As pieced together after the 
game by talking to witnesses, 
here is the story: 

As LIU blazed away to one 
of its hot streaks to kill Western 
Kentucky’s. hopes after the visi- 
tors had made it close, two men 
who had béen_ rooting against 
the New Yorkers began shouting 
vicious remarks .toward LIU 
Coach Clair Bee. Reports of ex- 
actly what was said vary, but 
everyone, including Bee, agree 
that the remarks were basically 
coarse Ku Klux-like sneers at the 
fact that the great unbeaten 
LIU: team has three Negro reg- 
ulars on its first five. 

When the hecklers got too 
vicious to ignore any longer, 
Coach Bee, who hails from 


‘Grafton, West Virginia, decided 
enough was enough and started 
back with clenched fists to join 
the issue. 

Bee has been recently hos- 
pitalized and is not yet well, so 
he was restrained by assistant 
coaches Picarello and Lai, but 
as the shouters moved forward 
and continued their insults, a 
couple of the outraged LIU subs 
met the oncoming. hecklers and 
fists began to fly. 

One of the two quit the battle 
promptly. The other was swing- 
ing with poor results and caught 
a few stiff pokes for his pains 
in the brief flurry before the 
house gendarmes arrived. They 
escorted the man away. The 
-LIU bench as one man turned 
back to the floor, clapped hands 
and shouted encouragement to 
their teammates. | 

Everyone involved agreed 
that the Western Kentucky team ~ 
and bench had no part in this 
at all.. The two trouble makers 


were identified as rooters for 
the Arizona team which beat 
CCNY in the opening game. 
Several people insisted that one 
of the two men was an Arizona 
congressman who came up for 
the game, but wouldn't or 
couldn't name him. 

It could not be ascertained 
whether the Garden police eject- 
ed the insulters from the pre- 
mises or merely took them away 
from the LIU bench. 

Two things most certainly 
COULD be ascertained: 

1—The LIU team, Negro and 
white alike, from the coach down 
to the last substitute, wasn't 
taking any racist insults. 

2—The final score must have 
made the two provocateurs ex- 
tremely unhappy. It was LIU 
77, Western Kensucky 70. And 
the three Negro stars of LIU, | 
Sherman White, Leroy Smith | 
and Ray Felix, scored no less 
than SIXTY EIGHT points be- 
tween them. 
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LIU Heads for Glory, 
City Not THAT Bad 


White, Smith All-Americans, But Unbeaten 


Finish Not Likely—Warner City Key 
Unbeaten Long Island University’s growingly impres- 


sive team hit peak form Thursday night in beating Western 


Kentucky 77-70, and “Who's gonna stop them,’ is coming 


onto the order of the day. At the 
same time, CCNY’s Grand Slam 
team hit rock bottom with a dull 
thud in losing to a just pretty good 
Arizona club, and the possibility 
began to loom that unless_ the 
Beavers snap out of it they may 


ot 


St. Johns, Manhattan 
(Our Record: 21 and 5) 

eo 
not even get the chance-to defend 
their tourney honors! They have 
now lost three. Teams remaining 
on the schedule that seem fully 
capable of beating the champs are 
St. Johns (next Tuesday, unbeaten 
Boston College, Holy Cross, Cani- 
sius and NYU. 


The holiday schedule continues 
Saturday night with St. Johns 
meeting San Francisco and Man- 


hattan tackling San Jose State. 
Fresh off its terrific thumping of 
Temple, St. Johns figures much 
too good for a team that has al- 
ready lost three, including one to 
mediocre Washington State. And 
Manhattan rates favorite over its 
opponent, which has bowed to 
Stanford by 10 and UCLA by 24. 


On Monday |. afternoon, New 


Cornell. Tuesday night it’s the 
big one between CCNY and St. 
Johns, preceded by a Manhattan- 
Dartmouth game. Thursday night, 
Bowling Green comes in against 
“sr and NYU meets North Caro- 
ina. 


Let’s go back to LIU for the 
moment. They met a hot and 


oncoming Western Kentucky team 
which had just stopped unbeaten 
La Salle in Philly and was primed 
to hand the Brooklynites their 
first defeat. Instead, while a capa- 
city crowd roared in sheer delight, 
LIU blazed spectacularly to run 
up a lead that was as high as 29- 
10 at one juncture. 


It was Leroy Smith, who is not 
quite six feet, who broke the game 
wide open with his terrific display 
of speed and savvy in crashing 
through the Western defense. And 
to show that he is a fully mature 
All American star in this, his senior 


year, he also fed off perfectly to 


Felix and White whenever he 
didn’t see his way all the way in. 

This, plus the always developing 
Felix’ top batch of points, 19, the 
incomparible Sherman White's 30 
and all round lift, the plugging and 
fighting of Dolph Bigos and the 
smoothness of Uplinger, made for 
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“One of the most exciting 
climaxes ever seen!’’—TIMES 


oF age 
$28 & 14 


Now Through Wednesday 
James Stewart — Barbara Hale 
THE JACK POT 
Joseph Cotten — Linda Darnell 
_‘"EWO FLAGS WEST * 
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TTHE NEW 


Dreams of an unbeaten season 
are hardly realistic however, in 
these days of balanced competi- 
tion. Look what’s still ahead: 
Bowling Green, St. Louis, Du- 
quesne, then a cross country trip 
via Frisco, California, Arizona, 
Kansas State and St. Louis, then - 
Seton Hall, and Cincinnati. Major 
powers al]. The team could lose 
a couple and still comfortably wind 
up rated the country’s best. 


AS FOR CITY, the tendency is 
to groan and run for cover think- 


ing of the St. Johns game. Which - 


is just the time to warn not to 
sell this team too short. Remem- 
ber, in two of the three defeats 
the vital Ed Warner has been use- 
less with a bum knee, and _ both, 
Oklahoma and Arizona, were very 
close nonetheless. : 

It is true that with Warner out, 
and Roth and Layne below form, 
there is no real scoring punch ex- 
cept for Roman, who can't do it 
all. He scored seven field goals, 
and everyone else combined only 
five. In addition to the handicap 
of not having Warner against Ari- 
zona, Roman was also hobbled by 
an infected toe which made him 
immobile, though he did score 19. 

If Warner can regain his spring, 
this club will still be good enough 
to jell again and lift itself to where 
it might beat anyone on a given . 
night, including St. Johns Tuesday 
night. Without a fully functioning 
Warner, however, City is a dead 
duck against the Redmen.. 


® MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


5 presents a special holiday showing of 
the Soviet Puppet Classic 


GULLIVER” 


biting satire on royalty, munition- 

makers, ec. .. . adapted from 

Jonathan Swift’s fabulous narrative 
“Gulliver’s Travels’’ 

EXTRA! CHARLIE CHAPLIN | 

in two of his best loved comedies 


One Night Only — Sat. Dec. 30 
Twe shows — 8:30 and 10:30 p.™. 


Socialize and Refresh in: the 
ART ROOM 
DONATION 83c (plus tax) 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Off 15th St.) New York City 
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44th ST. GALLERY ¥ 
New Years Sale! 
@ PRINTS 
e FOLIOS 


mama: Custom MATS and FRAMES 
. |! ; 133 West 44 Street, N.Y. 


